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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In the year 1774 was publiſhed, © A philo- 
ſophical Analyſis and Illuſtration of ſome of 
Shakeſpeare's Dramatic Characters.” In the 
year 1784 were publiſhed © Efſays on Shake- 
ſpeare's Dramatic Characters of Richard the 
Third, King Lear, and Timon of Athens; 
to which were added, An Eſſay on the 
Faults of Shakeſpeare ; and Additional Ob- 
ſervations on the Character of Hamlet.” 
Soon after were publiſhed © Eſſays on 
| Shakepeare's Dramatic Character of Sir 
John Falſtaff; and on his Imitation of Fe- 
male Characters: to which were added, 
ſome general Obſervations on the chicf Ob- 
jects of Criticiſm in the Works of Shake- 


ſpeare. 
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Theſe different performances are now 


collected into one volume with one uni- 


form title : they are more commodiouſly 
arranged; and have received ſuch correction 
and improvement, as muſt neceſſarily have 
occurred to the author, and been ſuggeſted by 
his friends, in the courſe of feveral preced- 
ing Editions. He hopes therefore that, on 
theſe accounts, they are rendered ftilt leſs 
unworthy of public notice. | 
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The Reader 1s requeſted to correct the following 
ERRATA, 


P. 22, I. 22, for cannon, 8 
90, — 15 and 16, for It is, read Is it. 
91, — 22, for may have, are, read may have to other 
| Tok objects, are. 
190, — laſt of the note, for of ſeduction, read of the 
| arts of ſeduction. 
306, — 19, for puts, read put. ; 
319, — 7, for early our inherent, read 2 or in- 
herent. 
832, — 7, for ſmother'd, read ſmooth'd. 
333, — 15, for contract, read contraſt. 
372, — 1, for ſafe in port, read on ſome bliſsful iſland. 
379, — 26 and 27, for to make © fewel cheap,” read to 
make © coals cheap.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


MoxarLtsrs of all ages have recommended 
Poetry as an art no leſs inſtructive than 
amuſing; tending at once to improve the 
heart, and entertain the fancy. The ge- 
nuine and original Poet, peculiarly favoured 
by nature, and intimately acquainted with 
the conſtitution of the human mind, not by 
a long train of metaphyſical deductions, but, 
as it were, by immediate intuition, diſplays 
the workings of every affection, detects the 
origin of every paſſion, traces its progreſs, 
and delineates its character. Thus, he teaches 
us to know ourſelves, inſpires us with mag- 
nanimous ſentiments, animates our love 
of virtue, and confirms our hatred of vice. 
Moved by his ſtriking pictures of the inſta- 
bility of human enjoyments, we moderate 
the vehemence of our deſires, fortify our 
minds, and are enabled to ſuſtain adverſity. 

Among the ancient Greeks, the ſtudy 
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of the Poets conſtituted an eſſential part in 
their celebrated ſyſtems of education. Plu- 
tarch obſerves, in his treatiſe on this curious 
and intereſting ſubject, that, as mandrakes 
planted among vines, imparting their virtue 
to the grape, correct its acidity, and improve 
its flavour; ſo the poetic art, adorning the 
precepts of philoſophy, renders them eaſy 
and agreeable. Socrates, according to Xe- 
nophon, was aſſiduous in applying the works 
of Homer and Heſiod to the valuable pur- 
poles of moral inſtruction. Diſcourſing on 
the character of Therſites, he diſplayed the 
meanneſs of calumny, and the folly of pre- 
fumption; he argued, that modeſty was the 
companion of merit, and that effrontery 
was the proper obje& of ridicule and re- 
proach. Diſeourſing on the ſtory of Circe, 
he illuſtrated the fatal effects of intempe- 
rance; and rehearſing the fable of the Sy- 
rens, he warned his diſciples againft the al- 
lurements of falſe delight. This great teach- 
er of virtue was ſo fully convinced of the ad- 
vantages reſulting from the connection of 
poetry with philoſophy, that he aſſiſted Eu- 
ripides in compoſing his tragedies, and fur- 
7 | 
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niſhed him with many excellent ſentiments 
and obſervations. The propriety of beſtow- 
ing attention on the ſtudy of human nature, 

and of borrowing aſſiſtance from the poets, 
and eſpecially from Shakeſpeare, will be 
more particularly illuſtrated in the following 
remarks. | 

The ſtudy of human nature has been 
often and variouſly recommended. © Know 
thyſelf,” was a precept ſo highly eſteemed 
by the venerable ſages of antiquity, that 
they aſcribed it to the Delphian oracle *. 
By reducing it to practice, we learn the 
dignity of human nature: Our emulation is 
excited by contemplating our divine origi- 
nal: And, by diſcovering the capacity and 
extent of our faculties, we become deſirous 
of higher improvement. Nor would the 
practice of this apophthegm enable us mere- 
ly to elevate and enlarge our defires, but 
alſo, to purify and refine them; to withſtand 
the ſolicitations of groveling appetites, and 
ſubdue their violence: For improvement in 
virtue conſiſts in duly regulating our inferior 


a Cic, de legibus, 
B 2 
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appetites, no leſs than in cultivating the 


principles of benevolence and magnanimity, 
- Numerous, however, are the deſires, and 


various are the paſſions that agitate the hu- 
man heart. Every individual is actuated by 


feelings peculiar to himſelf, inſenſible even 


of their exiſtence; of their preciſe force 
and tendency often ignorant. But, to pre- 
vent the inroads of vice, and preſerve our 
minds free from the tyranny of lawleſs paſ- 
ſion, vigilance muſt be exerted where we are 


weakeſt and moſt expoſed. We muſt there- 


fore be attentive to the ſtate and conſtitution 


of our own minds; we muſt diſcover to 
what habits we are moſt addicted, and of 
what propenſities we ought chiefly to be- 
ware: We muſt deliberate with ourſelves 
on what reſources we can moſt aſſuredly de- 
pend, and what motives are beſt calculated 
to repel the invader. Now, the ſtudy of 
human nature, accuſtoming us to turn 
our attention inwards, and reflect on the va- 
rious propenſities and inclinations of the 
heart, facilitates ſelf- examination, and ren- 
ders it habitual. | 
Independent of utility, the ſtudy of the 
6 | 
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human mind 1s recommended in a peculiar 
manner to the curious and inquiſitive; and 
is capable of yielding delight by the novelty, 
beauty, and magnificence, of the object. 
Many find amuſement in ſearching into the 
conſtitution of the material world; and, 
with unwearied diligence, purſue the pro- 
greſs of nature in the growth of a plant, or 
the formation of an inſet. They ſpare 
neither labour nor expence, to fill their cabi- 
nets with every curious production: They 
travel from climate to climate: They ſub- 
mit with cheerfulneſs to fatigue, and incle- 
ment ſeaſons; and think their induſtry ſuf- 
ficiently compenſated, by the diſcovery of 
ſome unuſual phænomenon. Not a pebble 
that lies on the ſhore, not a leaf that waves 
in the foreſt, but attracts their notice, and 
ſtimulates their inquiry. Events, or inci- 
dents, which the vulgar regard with terror 
or indifference, afford them ſupreme de- 
light: They rejoice at the return of a comet, 
and celebrate the blooming of an aloe, more 
than the birth of an emperor. Nothing is 
left unexplored: Air, ocean, the minuteſt 
objects of ſenſe, as well as the greateſt and 
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moſt remote, are accurately and attentively 
ſcrutimzed. But, though theſe reſearches 
be laudable, and are ſuited to the dignity of 
the human mind, we ought to remember, 
that Mind itſelf deſerves our attention. En- 
dowed with the ſuperior powers of feeling 
and underftanding, capable of thought and 
reflection, active, conſcious, ſuſceptible of 
delight, and provident of futurity, it claims 
to itſelf a duration, when the moſt ſplendid 
objects around us ſhall be deftroyed. Ob- 
ferve the vigilance of the ſenſes in collecting 
images from every part of the creation: 
Memory preſerves them as the materials of 
thought, and the principles of knowledge : 
Our reaſoning faculty ſeparates, combines, 
or compares them, in order to diſcover their 
relations and conſequences: And imagina- 
tion, ſedulous to amuſe, arranges them into 
various groups and aſſemblages. If we con- 
fider the paſſions and feelings of the heart; 
if we reflect on their diverſity, and contem- 
plate the various aſpects they aſſume, the 
violence of ſome will terrify and aſtoniſh, 
the fantaſtic extravagance of many will ex- 
cite amazement.; and others, ſoft and com- 
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placent, will ſooth us, and yield delight. 
Shall we aſſert, therefore, that the ſtudy of 
human nature is barren or unpleaſant? Or 
that Mind, thus actuated and informed, is 
leſs worthy of our notice than the inſect 
produced at noon-tide, to finiſh its exiſtence 
with the ſetting-ſun? © Shall a man, ſays 
Socrates, © be ſkilled in the geography of 
foreign countries, and continue ignorant of 
the ſoil and limits of his own ? Shall he in- 
quire into the qualities of external objects, 
and pay no attention to the mind?“ 

But, though the utility or pleaſure re- 
ſulting from the ſtudy of human nature are 
manifeſt, the progreſs men have hitherto 
made in it, neither correſponds with the 
dignity of the ſubject, nor with our ad- 
vances in other regions of ſcience. Neither 
is our knowledge of the paſſions and facul- 
ties of the mind proportioned to the nume- 
rous theories men have fabricated concern- 
ing them. On the contrary, the numerous 
theories of human nature that have appear- 
ed in various ages and languages, have been 
ſo different from one another, and withal ſo 


plauſible and impoſing, that, inſtead of in- 
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forming, they perplex. From this uncer- 
tainty and diverſity of opinion, ſome have 
aſſerted that the mind of man, on account 
of its tranſcendent excellence, and the in- 
conceivable delicacy of its ſtructure, can 
never be the object of preciſe inquiry. 
Others, again, from very different premiſes, 
deduce the ſame concluſion, forming their 
opinions on the numerous, and apparently 
diſcordant, powers and affections of the 
mind, and affirming, that its operations are 
governed by no regular principles. | 

That a perfect knowledge of the nature 
and faculties of the mind is not to be ac- 
quired in our preſent condition, cannot poſ- 
ſibly be denied. Neither can the contrary 
be affirmed of any ſubject of philoſophical 
inquiry. Yet our internal feelings, our ob- 
ſervation and experience, ſupply us with rich 
materials, ſufficient to animate our love of 
knowledge ; and, by enabling us to proſecute 
our reſearches, to extend the limits of hu- 
man underſtanding. Neither can we af- 
firm, that our thoughts, feelings, and affec- 
tions, are 1n a ſtate of anarchy and confuſion, 
Nothing, you ſay, ſeems wilder and more 
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incoherent, than the thoughts and images 
continually fluctuating in the mind: Like 
the © gay motes that people the ſun-beams,” 
they know no order, and are guided by no 
connection, We are conſcious of no power 
that directs their motions, reſtrains their im- 
petuoſity, or regulates their diſorder. No 
leſs irregular and diſcordant are the feelings 
and emotions of the heart. We are alike 
acceſſible to love or hatred, confidence or 
ſuſpicion, exultation or deſpondency. 'Theſe 
paſſions and diſpoſitions are often blended 
together, or ſucceed each other, with a ve- 
locity which we can neither meaſure nor 
conceive, The ſoul that now melts with 
tenderneſs, 1s inſtantly, frantic with rage. 
The countenance now adorned with com- 
placency, and beauteous with the ſmile 
of content, 1s in a moment clouded with 
anxiety, or diſtorted with envy. He muſt 
therefore be more than mortal who can re- 
duce this tumultuous and diſorderly chaos to 
regularity, —* Lift up thine eyes to the fir- 
mament, ſaid a countryman to a philoſo- 
pher, © number the ſtars, compute their diſ- 
tances, and explain their motions. Obſerve 
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the diverſity of ſeaſons, and the confuſion 
occaſioned by the changeableneſs of the wea- 
ther: The ſun and refreſhing ſhowers che- 
riſh the fruits of the earth ; but our fields 
are often blighted with mildews, the ſky is 
ſuddenly overcaſt, the ſtorms deſcend, and 
the hopes of the year are blaſted. Preſcribe 
laws to the winds, and govern the rage of 
the tempeſts; then will I believe, that the 
courſe of nature is regular and determined.” 
Thus, even external phænomena, to an un- 
inſtructed perſon, will ſeem as wild and in- 
congruous as the motions and affections of 
the mind. On a more accurate inſpection, 
he finds that harmony and deſign pervade 
the univerſe; that the motions of the ſtars 
are regular ; and that laws are preſcribed to 
the tempeſt. Nature extends her attention 
to the moſt inſignificant productions : The 
principles of vegetation are eſtabliſhed im- 
mutable in the texture of the meaneſt bloſ- 
ſom ; the laws of its exiſtence are accurately 
defined; and the period of its duration in- 
variably determined. If theſe obſervations 
are juſt, and if we ſtill maintain that the 
mind is in a ſtate of anarchy and diſorder, 
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we are reduced to the neceſſity of affirming, 
that nature hath exhauſted her powers in 
the formation of inferior objects, and neg- 
lected the moſt important; that ſhe hath 
eſtabliſned laws and government in the in- 
animate creation, and abandoned the mind 
to miſrule; and that ſhe hath given us a 
body ſuited to our condition, faſhioned ac- 
cording to the moſt accurate proportions, 
and adjuſted to the niceſt rules of mecha- 
nics; and left the animating principle, the 
mover and director of this wonderful ma- 
chine, to be actuated by random impulſes, 
miſhapen, and imperfect. Shall we ac- 
quieſce in this opinion, and aſcribe negli- 
gence or inability to the Creator ? The laws 
that regulate the intellectual ſyſtem are too 
fine for ſuperficial attention, and elude the 
perception of the vulgar. But every accu» 
rate and ſedate obſerver is ſenſible of their 
exiſtence, 

Difficulty in making juſt experiments 1s 
the principal reaſon why the knowledge of 
human nature has been retarded. The ma- 
terials of this ſtudy are commonly gathered 
from reflection on our own feelings, or from 
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obſervations on the conduct of others. Each 
of theſe methods is expoſed to difficulty, 
and conſequently to error. 
Natural philoſophers poſleſs great advan- 
tages over moraliſts and metaphyſicians, in 
ſo far as the ſubjects of their inquiries belong 
to the ſenſes, are external, material, and 
often permanent. Hence they can retain 
them in their preſence till they have ex- 
amined their motion, parts, or compoſition : 
They can have recourſe to them for a re- 
newal of their impreſſions when they grow 
languid or obſcure, or when they feel their 
minds vigorous, and diſpoſed to philoſophize. 
But paſſions are excited independent of our 
volition, and ariſe or ſubſide without our 
deſire or concurrence. Compaſſion is never 
awakened but by the view of pain or of ſor- 
row. Reſentment 1s never kindled but by 
actual ſuffering, or by the view of injuſtice. 
Will anger, jealouſy, and revenge, attend 
the ſummons of the diſpaſſionate ſage, that 
he may examine their conduct, and diſmiſs 
them? Will pride and ambition obey the 
voice of the humble hermit, and affiſt him 
in explaining the principles of human na- 
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ture? Or by what powerful ſpell can the 
abſtracted philoſopher, whoſe paſſions are all 
chaſtened and ſubdued, whoſe heart never 
throbs with deſire, prevail with the tender 
affections to appear at his unkindly com- 
mand, and ſubmit the delicacy of their fea- 
tures to the rigor of ſtrict inquiry. The 
philoſopher, accuſtomed to moderate his 
paſſions, rather than indulge them, is of all 
men leaſt able to provoke their violence; 
and, in order to ſucceed in his reſearches, 
he muſt recal emotions felt by him at ſome 
former period; or he muſt ſeize their im- 
preſſion, and mark their operations at the 
very moment they are accidentally excited. 
Thus, with other obvious diſadvantages, he 
will often loſe the opportunity of a happy 
mood, unable to avail himſelf of thoſe ani- 
mating returns of vivacity and attention 
eſſential to genius, but independent of the 
will. 13 

Obſervations made, while the mind is in- 
flamed, are difficult in the execution, in- 
complete, and erroneous. Eager paſſions 
admit no partners, and endure no rivals in 
their authority. The moment reflection, 
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or any foreign or oppoſing principle, begins 
to operate, they are either exceedingly exaſ- 
perated, agitating the mind, and leaving it 
no leiſure for ſpeculation ; or, if they are 
unable to maintain their aſcendant, they be- 
come cool and indiſtinct; their aſpect grows 
dim; and obſervations made during their 
decline are imperfect. The paſſions are 
ſwift and evaneſcent: We cannot arreſt 
their celerity, nor ſuſpend them in the mind 
during pleaſure. You are moved by ſtrong 
affection: Seize the opportunity, let none of 
its motions eſcape you, and obſerve every 
ſentiment it excites. You cannot. While 
the paſſion prevails, you have no leiſure for 
ſpeculation ; and be aſſured it has ſuffered 
abatement, if you have time to philoſo- 
phize. 

But you proceed by recollection. Still, 
however, your obſervations are limited, and 
your theory partial. To be acquainted with 
the nature of any paſſion, we muſt know by 
what combination of feelings it is excited; 
to what temperament it is allied; in what 
proportion it gathers force and ſwiftneſs; 
what propenſities, and what aſſociations of 
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thought either retard or accelerate its impe- 
tuoſity; and how it may be oppoſed, weak- 
ened, or ſuppreſſed. But, if theſe circum- 
ſtances eſcape the moſt vigilant and ab- 
ſtracted attention, when the mind 1s ac- 
tually agitated, how can they be recollected 
when the paſſion is entirely quieted ? More- 
over, every paſſion is compounded of infe- 
rior and ſubordinate feelings, eſſential to its 
exiſtence, in their own nature nicely and 
minutely varied, but whoſe different ſhades 
and gradations are difficult to be diſcerned. 
To theſe we muſt be acutely attentive; to 
mark how they are combined, blended, or 
oppoſed ; how they are ſuddenly extinguiſh- 
ed, in a moment renewed, and again extin- 
guiſned. But theſe fleet volatile feelings, 
perceived only when the mind is affected, 
elude the moſt dexterous and active me- 
mory. Add to this, that an object ſug- 
geſted by memory is ever fainter and leſs 
diſtinct than an actual perception, eſpecially 
if the object to be renewed is of a ſpiritual 
nature, a thought, ſentiment, or internal 
ſenſation. 

Even allowing the poſſibility of accurate 
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obſervation, our theories will continue par- 
tial and inadequate*. We have only one 
view of the ſubject, and know not what aſ- 
peRs it may aſſume, or what powers it may 
_ poſſeſs in the conſtitution of another. No 
principle has been more variouſly treated, 
nor has given riſe to a greater number of 
ſyſtems, than that by which we are deno- 
minated moral agents, and determine the 
merit or demerit of human actions. But 
this can ſcarcely proceed from any other 
cauſe than the diverſity of our feelings, and 
the neceſſity we are under of meaſuring the 
diſpoſitions of others by our own. Even 
this moral principle, though a competent 
judge of the virtue and propriety of human 
actions, is apt to muſlead us in our inquiries 
concerning the ſtructure and diſpoſitions of 
the mind. Deſirous of avoiding the rebuke 
of this ſevere and vigilant. cenſor, we are 
ready to extenuate every blameable quality, 
and magnify what we approve. 

In order, therefore, to rectify our opi- 
nions, and enlarge our conceptions of the 
human mind, we muſt ſtudy. its operations 


b Dr. Reid's Inquiry, chap. i. ſect. 2. 
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in the conduct and deportment of others: 
We muſt mingle in ſociety, and obſerve 
the manners and characters of mankind, 
according as caſual or unexpected incidents 
may furniſh an opportunity. But the mind, 
not being an object of the external ſenſes, 
the temper and inclinations of others can 
only be known to us by ſigns either na- 
tural or artificial, referring us to our own 
internal ſenſations. Thus, we are expoſed 
nearly to the ſame difficulties as before. 
We cannot at pleaſure call forth the objects 
of our reſearches, nor retain them till we 
have examined their nature. We can know 
no more of the internal feelings of another 
than he expreſſes by outward ſigns or lan- 
guage; and conſequently he may feel many 
emotions which we are unable eaſily to con- 
ceive. Neither can we conſider human 
characters and affections as altogether indif- 
ferent-to us. They are not mere objects of 
curioſity; they excite love or hatred, appro- 
bation or diſlike. But, when the mind is 
influenced by theſe affections, and by others 
that often attend them, the judgment is apt 
to be biaſſed, and the force of the principle 
C 
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we contemplate is increaſed or diminiſhed 
accordingly. The inquirer muſt not only 
beware of external difficulties, but muſt 
preſerve his heart, both from ,angry, and 
from kind affection. The maxim, that all 
men who deliberate about doubtful matters, 
ſhould diveſt themſelves of hatred, friend- 
ſhip, anger, and compaſſion, is as applicable 
in philofophy as in politics. 

Since experiments, made by reflecting on 
 ourownminds, or byattendingtotheconduct 
of others, are liable to difficulty, and conſe- 
quently to error; we ſhould embrace every 
aſſiſtance that may facilitate and improve 
them. Were it poſſible, during the con- 
tinuance of a violent paſſion, to ſeize a faith- 
ful impreſſion of its features, and an exact 
delmeation of the images it creates in us, 
ſuch a valuable copy would guide the phi- 
loſopher in tracing the perplexed and intri- 
cate mazes of metaphyſical inquiry. By 
frequently examining it, every partial conſi- 
deration, and every feeling tending to miſ- 
lead his opinions, would be corrected: His 
conception would be enlarged by diſcovering 
paſſions more or leſs vehement than his own, 
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or by diſcovering tempers of a different co- 
lour. We judge of mankind by referring 
their actions to the paſſions and principles 
that influence our own behaviour. We have 
no other guide, ſince the nature of the paſ- 
ſions and faculties of the mind are not diſ- 
cernible by the ſenſes, It may, however, be 
objected, that, according to this hypotheſis, 
thoſe who deduce the conduct of others from 
malignant paſſions, and thoſe who are capa- 
ble of imitating them, muſt themſelves be 
malignant. The obſervation is inaccurate. 
Every man, unleſs his conſtitution be defec- 
tive, inherits the principles of every paſſion: 
but no man is the prey of all the paſſions. 
Some of them are ſo feeble in themſelves, 
or rather, ſo entirely ſuppreſſed by the aſ- 
eendant of others, that they never become 
principles of action, nor conſtitute any part 
of the character. Hence it 1s the buſineſs 
of culture and education, by giving exerciſe 
to virtuous principles, and by rendering them 
habitual, to bear down their opponents, and 
ſo gradually to weaken and wear them out. 
If we meaſure the minds of others preciſely 
by our own, as we have formedand faſhioned 
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them by habit and education, and make no 
account of feeble and decaying principles, 
our theories muſt neceſſarily be inadequate. 
But, by conſidering the copy and portrait of 
minds different from our own, and by re- 
flecting on theſe latent and unexerted prin- 
ciples, augmented and promoted by ima- 
gination, we may diſcover many new tints, 
and uncommon features. Now, that claſs 
of poetical writers that excel by imitating ' 
the paſſions, might contribute in this reſpect 
to rectify and enlarge the ſentiments of the 
philoſopher: and, if ſo, they would have the 
additional merit of conducting us to the 
temple of truth, by an eaſter and more 
agreeable path than of mere metaphy- 
foes. 2! 114 | K 
We often confound the writer who imi- 
tates the paſſions with him who only de- 
ſcribes them. Shakeſpeare imitates, Cor- 
neille deſcribes. Poets of the ſecond claſs, 
no leſs than thoſe of the firſt, may invent 
the moſt elegant fictions, may paint the 
moſt beautiful imagery, may exhibit ſitua- 
tions exceedingly intereſting, and conduct 
their incidents with propriety: their ver- 
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ſification may be harmonious, and, above 
all, their characters may be judiciouſly com- 
poſed, partaking of no incongruous qualities, 
and free from the diſcord of jarring princi- 
ples. But the end of dramatic poetry not 
only requires that the characters be judi- 
ciouſly moulded and aptly circumſtanced, 
but that every paſſion be naturally expreſſed. 
There 1s certainly a wide difference between 
the deſcription of the ſallies, the repulſes, 
and impatience of a violent affection, whe- 
ther they are deſcribed by the agent or the 
ſpectator, and their actual imitation and ex- 
preſſion. But perfect imitation can never 
be effectuated, unleſs the poet in ſome mea- 
ſure become the perſon he repreſents, clothe 
himſelf with his character, aſſume his man- 
ners, and transfer himſelf into his ſituation. 
The texture of his mind muſt be exquiſitely 
fine and delicate; ſuſceptible of every feel- 
ing, and eaſily moved by every impreſſion. 
Together with this delicacy of affection, he 
muſt poſſeſs a peculiar warmth and facility 
of imagination, by which he may retire from 
himſelf, become inſenſible of his actual con- 
dition, and, regardleſs of external circum- 
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ſtances, feel the very incidents he invents: 
Like the votaries of a pagan religion, he 
muſt worſhip: idols, the works of his own 
hands, and tremble before the demons of 
his own creation. Nothing affords a ſtron- 
ger evidence of the active, verſatile nature 
of the ſoul, and of the amazing rapidity of its 
motions, than theſe ſeemingly inconceivable 
and inconſiſtent exertions. 

Shakeſpeare, inventing the characters of 
Hamlet, Macbeth, or Othello, actually felt 
the paſſions, and contending emotions aſ- 
cribed to them. Compare a ſoliloquy of 
Hamlet, with one of the deſcriptions of 
Rodrigue in the Cid. Nothing can be 
more natural in the circumſtances and with 
the temper of Hamlet, than the following 
reflections. 


O, that this too too ſolid fleſh would melt, 
- Thaw, and reſolve itſelf into a dew ! 
Or that the Everlaſting had not fix'd 
His cannon gainſt ſelf-laughter! O God! O God! 
How weary, ſtale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uſes of this world 
Fie on't! O fie! Tis an unweeded garden, 
That grows to ſeed; things rank, and groſs in nature, 
Poſſeſs it merely.—That it ſhould come to this! 
But two months dead] nay, not ſo much; not two: 
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So excellent a king, that was, to this, 

Hyperion to a ſatyr: So loving to my mother, 

That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 

Viſit her face too roughly, —Heaven and earth 

Muſt I remember? Why, ſhe would hang on him, 

As if increaſe of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on: and yet, within a month 

Let me not think on't—Frailty, thy name is woman | 
A little month ; or ere thoſe ſhoes were old; 

With which ſhe follow'd my poor father's body, 

Like Niobe, all tears. Why ſhe, even ſhe— 

O heaven | a beaſt, that wants diſcourſe of reaſon, 
Would have mourn'd longer—married with my uncle, 
My father's brother ; bat no more like my father 
Than I to Hercules. Within a month 

Ere yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears 

Had left the fluſhing in her galled eyes 

She married. Oh, moſt wicked ſpeed, to poſt 
With ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets ! 

It is not, nor it cannot come to good. 


In the Cid, Rodrigue, who is the hero 
of the tragedy, and deeply enamoured of 
Chimene, is called upon to revenge a hei- 
nous inſult done to his father by the father 
of his miſtreſs; and he delineates the diſtreſs 
of his ſituation, in the following manner; 
certainly with great beauty of expreſſion 
and verſification, and with peculiar elegance 
of deſcription, but not as a real ſufferer. 
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Perce juſqu' au fond du coeur 

D'une atteinte imprevue auſſi bien que mortelle ; 
Miſerable vengeur d'une trop juſte querelle, 

Et malheureux objet d'une injuſte rigueur, 

Je demeure immobile, et mon ame abattue 

Cede au coup qui me tue 


This harangue would better ſuit a de- 
ſcriptive noveliſt or narrator of the ſtory, 
than the perſon actually concerned. Let us 
make the experiment. Let us change the 
verbs and pronouns from the firſt perſon in- 
to the third; and, inſtead of fuppoſing that 
Rodrigue ſpeaks, let us imagine that the 
ſtate of his mind is deſcribed by a ſpeRator: 
* Pierced, even to the heart, by an unfore- 
6 ſeen, as well as mortal ſtroke, the miſer- 
able avenger of a juſt quarrel, and the un- 
** happy object of unjuſt ſeverity, he remains 
* motionleſs, and his broken ſpirit yields to 
ce the blow that deſtroys —_—_ 


1! demenre immobile, et /n ame abattue 
Cede au coup qui / tue. 


Try the ſoliloquy of Hamlet by the ſame 
teſt; and, without inſerting the words 
ff he faid,” which render it dramatic, the 
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change will be impoſſible. Try alſo the 
following lines from Virgil: they are taken 
from that celebrated and well-known paſ- 
ſage, where Dido expreſſes to Anna the 


paſſion ſhe had conceived for Æncas. 


Quis novus hic noſtris ſucceſſit ſedibus hoſpes ? 
Quem ſeſe ore ferens ! quam forti pectore et armis! 
Credo equidem, nec vana fides, genus eſſe deorum, &c. 


It may be obſerved in general, that, when- 
ever a ſpeech ſeems proper and intelligible 
with the change of perſons above mentioned, 
and without inſerting ſome ſuch words as, 
* he ſaid,” or, © he replied,” it is narration, 
it 18 deſcription; but can ſcarcely be called 
the language of paſſion. I am aware, that 
ſome paſſages, even in Shakeſpeare, may be 
oppoſed to this obſervation. When Macbeth 
returns from the aſſaſſination of Duncan, 
Lady Macbeth tells him to carry back the 
daggers, and ſmear with blood the faces of 
the king's attendants, meaning to faſten 
upon them the ſuſpicion of the murder. 
Macbeth replies, 

| | I'll go no more ;— 


Jam afraid to think what I have done; 
Look on't again, I dare not. 


— 
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Is this the direct and natural expreſſion of 
fear? If fo, it bears hard againſt the forego- 
ing remark. But let us reflect attentively. 
Fear is not the preſent paſſion in the mind 
of Macbeth: a tranſient defire of another 
kind for a moment engages him, namely, 
the defire of giving Lady Macbeth a reaſon 
for not returning into the king's apartment. 
The man who tells you, © I am exceedingly 
angry, or exceedingly in love, and therefore 
I a& in ſuch or ſuch a manner,” does not 
in theſe words ſpeak the language either of 
love or of anger, but of his deſire of giving 
you a reaſon, or of his making an apology 
for his behaviour. You believe him, be- 
cauſe you truſt in his veracity, and becauſe 
you ſee correſponding evidence in his de- 
portment; not that the words, I am an- 
gry, or I am in love,” independent of tones 
of voice, looks or geſtures, expreſs either 
love or anger. 

It may alſo be objected that: The 
excellence of dramatic writing conſiſts in its 
imitating with truth and propriety the man- 
ners and paſſions of mankind. If, therefore, 


a dramatic writer, capable of deſcribing and 
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of narrating with elegance and propriety, is 
nevertheleſs incapable of expreſſing the lan- 
guage and ſentiments of paſſion, he fails in 
the ſole end and purpoſe of his art, and of 
conſequence can afford no pleaſure. Con- 
trary to this, many tragedies are ſeen and 
read with uncommon applauſe, and excite 
even the livelieſt feelings, which, if tried 
by the above-mentioned ſtandard, would 
be reckoned defective.“ To remove this 
objection, it may be obſerved, that thoſe 
ſympathetic emotions that intereſt us in 
the happineſs and miſery of others, and 
yield us the higheſt pleaſure at theatrical 
entertainments, are, by the wiſe and be- 
neficial inſtitutions of nature, exceedingly 
apt to be excited: ſo apt, that if any con- 
comitant circumſtances, though of a differ- 
ent kind, whether melancholy or joyful, draw 
the mind from its uſual ſtate of indifference, 
and diſpoſe it to a ſtate of extreme ſenſibi- 
lity, the ſligheſt incident or expreſſion will 
call forth our ſympathy. Now, in dramatic 
performances, many things concur to throw 
the mind into a ſuſceptible and tender mood, 
and chiefly, elegance of expreſſion, harmony 
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of . compoſition, and delightful imagery. 
Theſe working upon the mind, and being 
all united to impreſs us with the notion 
of certain events or circumſtances very inte- 
reſting to perſons of certain qualities and 
diſpoſitions, our imaginations are immediate- 
ly ſtimulated and in action; we figure to 
ourſelves the characters which the poet in- 
tends to exhibit; we take part in their in- 
tereſts, and enter into their paſſions as warm- 
ly as if they were naturally expreſſed. Thus 
it appears, that it is often with beings of our 
own formation that we lament or rejoice, 
imagining them to be the workmanſhip of 
another. And indeed this deluſion will ever 
prevail with people of warm imaginations, if 
what the poet invents be tolerable, or not 
worſe than inſipid. We may alſo obſerve, 
that we are much more ſubject to deluſions 
of this kind when dramatic performances 
are exhibited on the ſtage, and have their 
effect ſupported by the ſcenery, by the dreſſes 
of the players, and by their action. 

If this remark, that our own imaginations 
contribute highly to the pleafure we receive 
from works of invention, be well founded, 
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it will explain the reaſon why men of accu- 
rate diſcernment, and of underſtandings ſuf- 
ficiently poliſhed, often differ widely from 
one another, and, at times, widely from 
themſelves, in their opinions concerning 
works of taſte. The imagination is a faculty 
of a nature ſo verſatile and ſo variable, that 
at one time it is animated and fruitful of 
images; at other times, it is cold, barren, 
and languiſhing. At a fruitful moment, it 
will embelliſh the dulleſt performance with 
the moſt brilliant ornaments; it will impoſe 
them on you as genuine, and ſo entice you 
to beſtow applauſe. At other times, it will 
be niggardly, even of the aſſiſtance that is 
neceflary. Hence, too, the reaſon why cri- 
tics of active imaginations are generally diſ- 
poſed to favour. Read a performance, even 
of ſlight and ſuperficial merit, to a perſon of 
lively fancy, and he will probably applaud. 
Some circumſtances ſtrike him: they aſſem- 
ble a group of images in his own mind; they 
pleaſe him, and he perceives not, in the 
ardour of the operation, that the picture is 
his own, and not that of the writer. He 
examines it coolly: the phantom that 
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pleaſed him vaniſhes: he is aſhamed of the 
delight it yielded him, and of the praiſes he 
ſo freely beſtowed. It follows alſo, on the 
ſame principle, that men of hvely imagina- 
tions receive more exquiſite pleafure from 
works of fancy, than thoſe whoſe inventive 
faculties are not ſa vigorous. Upon the 
whole, it is manifeſt, that a great portion of 
the delight we receive from poetry and fine 
writing, depends no leſs on the ſtate of our 
own minds, than on the intrinfic excellence 
of the performance. It is alſo obvious, that, 
though the deſcription of a paſſion or affec- 
tion may give us pleaſure, whether it be 
deſcribed by the agent or the ſpectator, yet, 
to thoſe who would apply the inventions of 
the poet to the uſes of philoſophical inveſti- 
gation, it 1s far from being of equal utility 
with a paſſion exactly imitated. The talent 
of imitation is very different from that of 

deſcription, and far ſuperior *. 
No: writer has hitherto appeared who 


*The Author of the Elements of Criticiſm is, if I miſ- 
take not, the firſt writer who has taken any notice of this 
important diſtinction between the imitation and deſcription 
of paſſion. | 
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poſſeſſes in a more eminent degree than 
Shakeſpeare, the power of imitating the 
paſſions. All of them ſeem familiar to 
him; the boiſterous no leſs than the gentle; 
the benign no leſs than the malignant. 


There are ſeveral writers, as there are many 
players, who are ſucceſsful in imitating ſome 
particular paſſions, but who appear ſtiff, 
aukward, and unnatural, in the expreſſion 
of others. Some are capable of exhibiting 
very ſtriking repreſentations of reſolute and 
intrepid natures, but cannot ſo eaſily bend 
themſelves to thoſe that are ſofter and more 
complacent. Others, again, ſeem full of 
amiable affection and tenderneſs, but cannot 
exalt themſelves to the boldneſs of the hero, 
or magnanimity of the patriot. The genius 
of Shakeſpeare is unlimited. Poſſeſſing ex- 
treme ſenſibility, and uncommonly ſuſcep- 
tible, he is the Proteus of the drama; he 
changes himſelf into every character, and 
enters eaſily into every condition of human 


nature. 


O youths and virgins! O declining eld! 
O pale misfortune's ſlaves! O ye who dwell 
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Unknown with humble quiet ! Ye who wait 
In courts, and fill the golden ſeat of kings: 
O ſons of ſport and pleaſure ! O thou wretch 
That weep'ſt for jealous love, and the fore wound 
Of conſcious guilt, or death's rapacions hand, 
That left thee void of hope! O ye who mourn 
In exile! Ye who thro' th' embattled field 
Seek bright renown; or who for nobler palms 
Contend, the leaders of a public cauſe ! 
Hath not his faithful tongue 
Told you the faſhion of your own eſtate, 
The ſecrets of your boſom *? 


Many dramatic writers of different ages 
are capable, occaſionally, of breaking out 
with great fervour of genius in the natural 
language of ſtrong emotion. No writer of 
antiquity is more diſtinguiſhed for abilities 
of this kind than Euripides. His whole heart 
and ſoul ſeem torn and agitated by the force 
of the paſſion he imitates. He ceaſes to be 
Euripides; he is Medea; he is Oreſtes. 
Shakeſpeare, however, 1s moſt eminently 
diſtinguiſhed, not only by thele occaſional 
ſallies, but by imitating the paſſion in all its 
aſpects, by purſuing it through all its wind- 
ings and labyrinths, by moderating or ac- 
celerating its impetuoſity according to the 
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influence of other principles and of external 
events, and finally by combining it in a ju- 
dicious manner with other paſſions and pro- 
penſities, or by ſetting it aptly in oppoſition. 
He thus unites the two eſſential powers of 
dramatic invention, that of forming charac- 
ters; and that of imitating, in their natural 
expreſſions, the paſſions and affections of 
which they are compoſed, It is, therefore, 
my intention to examine ſome of his re- 
markable characters, and to analyze their 
component parts. An exerciſe no leſs adapt- 
ed to improve the heart, than to inform 
the underſtanding. My intention is to make 
poetry ſubſervient to philoſophy, and to 
employ it in tracing the principles of human 
conduct. The deſign ſurely is laudable: 
of the execution, I have no right to deter- 
mine, 


ON THE -. TINS 
CHARACTER or MACBETH, 
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Tun human mind, in different ſituations 
and circumſtances, undergoes many extraor- 
dinary changes, and aſſumes a variety of dif- 
ferent aſpects. Men of gaiety and cheerful- 
neſs become reſerved and unſocial: the bene- 
ficent temper, loſing its kindneſs and compla- 
cency, becomes moroſe and uncomplying: 
the indolent man leaves his retirement: the 
man of buſineſs becomes inactive: and men 
of gentle and kind affections acquire habits of 
cruelty and revenge. As theſe changes affect 
the temper, and not the faculties of the mind, 
they are produced by irregular and outra- 
geous paſſions, In order, therefore, to ex- 
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plain any unuſual alteration of temper or 
character, we muſt conſider the nature of 
the ruling paſſion, and obſerve its tendency. 
In the character of Macbeth, we have an 
inſtance of a very extraordinary change. In 
the following paſlages we diſcover the com- 
plexion and bias of his mind in its natural 
and unperverted ſtate. 


Brave Macbeth, (well he deſerves that name) 
Diſdaining fortune, with his brandiſh'd ſteel, 
Which ſmok d with bloody execution, 

Like Valour's minion, carved out his paſſage. 


The particular features of his character 
are more accurately delineated by Lady 


Macbeth. 


Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ;—and ſhalt be 
What thou art promis'd—Yet do I fear thy nature; 
It is too full o'the milk of human kindneſs, 
To catch the neareſt way. Thou would ſt be great; 
Art not without ambition; but without 
The illneſs ſhould attend it, | 


„He is exhibited to us valiant, dutiful to 
his Sovereign, mild, gentle, and ambitious: 
but ambitious without guilt. Soon after, 
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we find him falſe, perfidious, barbarous, and 
vindictive. All the principles in his conſti- 
tution ſeem to have undergone a violent 
and total change. Some appear to be 
altogether reduced or extirpated: others 
monſtrouſly overgrown. Ferocity is ſub- 
ſtituted inſtead of mildneſs, treaſonable in- 
tention, inſtead of a ſenſe of duty. His am- 
bition, however, has ſuffered no diminution: 
on the contrary, by having become exceed- 
ingly powerful, and by riſing to undue pre- 
tenſions, it ſeems to have vanquiſhed and 
ſuppreſſed every amiable and virtuous prin- 
ciple. But, in a conflict ſo important, and 
where the oppoſing powers were naturally 
vigorous, and inveſted with high authority, 
violent muſt have been the ſtruggle, and 
obſtinate the reſiſtance. Nor could the pre- 
vailing paſſion have been enabled to contend 
with virtue, without having gained, at ſome 
former period, an unlawful aſcendency. 
Therefore, in treating the hiſtory of this re- 
volution, we ſhall conſider how the uſurping 
principle became ſo powerful; how its pow- 
ers were exerted in its conflict with oppolſ- 
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ing principles; and what were the conſe- 
quences of its victory. 


I. The growth of Macbeth's ambition 
was ſo imperceptible, and his treaſon ſo un- 
expected, that the hiſtorians of an 1gnorant 
age, little accuſtomed to explain uncommon 
events by ſimple cauſes, and ſtrongly addi&t- 
cd to a ſuperſtitious belief in ſorcery, aſcrib- 
ed them to præternatural agency. Shake- 
ſpeare, capable of exalting this fiction, and 
of rendering it intereſting, by his power over 
the © terrible graces,” has adopted it in its full 
extent. In this part, therefore, having httle 
aſſiſtance from the poet, we ſhall hazard a 
conjecture, ſupported by ſome facts and ob- 
ſervations, concerning the power of fancy, 
aided by partial gratification, to invigorate 
and inflame our paſſions. 

All men, who poſſeſs the ſeeds of violent 
paſſions, will often be conſcious. of their in- 
fluence, before they have opportunities of 
indulging them. By nature provident, and 
prone to reflection, we look forward with 
eagerneſs into futurity, and anticipate our 
enjoyments. Never completely ſatisfied 
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with our preſent condition, we embrace in 
imagination the happineſs that is to come. 
But happineſs is relative to conſtitution: it 
depends on the gratification of our deſires: 


and the happineſs of mankind is various, 


becauſe the deſires of the heart are various. 
The nature, therefore, of anticipated enjoy- 
ment is agreeable to the nature of our de- 
ſires. Men of indolent diſpoſitions, and 
addicted to pleaſure, indulge themſelves in 
dreams of feſtivity. Thoſe, again, who 
have in their conſtitution the latent prin- 
ciples of avarice, adminiſter to the gratifi- 
cation of their fatal propenſity, by reveries 
of ideal opulence. Dignity, parade, and 
magnificence, are ever preſent to the ambi- 
tious man: laurels, if he purſue literary 
fame: battles and conqueſt, if his genius 
be warlike. Whoever would cultivate an 
. acquaintance with himſelf, and would know 
to what paſſions he is moſt expoſed, ſhould 
attend to the operations of fancy, and by 
remarking the objects ſhe with greateſt plea- 
| ſure exhibits, he may diſcern, with tolerable 
accuracy, the nature of his own mind, and 


the principles moſt likely to rule him. Ex- 
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curſions of the imagination, except in minds 
idly extravagant, are commonly governed 
by the probability of ſucceſs. They are alſo 
regulated by moral confiderations*: for no 
man indulging viſions of ideal felicity, em- 
brues his hands in the blood of the guiltleſs, 
or ſuffers himſelf in imagination to be un- 
uſt or -perfidious, Vet, by this imaginary 
indulgence, harmleſs as it may appear, our 
paſſions become immoderate. This is ma- 
nifeſt from the following obſervations. 
When the mind is agitated by violent 
paſſions, the thoughts preſented to us are of 
a correſponding character. The angry man 
thinks of injury, perfidy, or inſult. Under 
the influences of fear, we figure to ourſelves 
dangers that have no reality, and tremble 
without a cauſe f. Minds, differently fa- 
cee Hutcheſon on the origin of our ideas of mw 
and harmony. 
+ Vitas hinnuleo me ſimilis, Chloe, 

Quaerenti pavidam montibus aviis 

Matrem, non fine vano 

Aurarum, et ſilvae metu. 

Nam ſeu mobilibus vitis inhorruit 

Ad ventum foliis, ſeu virides rubum 


Dimovere lacertae, 7 
Et corde et genibus tremit. Hon. 
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ſhioned, and under the influence of different 
paſſions, receive from the ſame objects diſ- 
ſimilar impreſſions. Exhibit the ſame beau- 
tiful valley to the miſer and to the poet. 
Elegant and lovely images ariſe in the poet's 
mind: Dryads preſide in the groves, and 
Naiads in the fountains. Notions of wealth 
ſeize the heart of the miſer: he computes 
the profits of the meadows and cornfields, 
and enyies the poſſeſſor. The mind, dwelling 
with pleaſure on theſe images that. coincide 
with its preſent humour, or agree with the 
preſent paſſion, embelliſhes and improves 
them. The poet, by figuring additional 
lawns and mountains, renders the landſcape 
more beautiful, or more ſublime: but the 
miſer, moved by no compaſſion. for Wood- 
nymphs or Naiads, lays waſte the foreſt, 
changes the windings. of the river into a 
dead canal, and ſolicits wealth at the ex- 
pence of beauty. Now, as the influences of 
paſſion govern and give atrain to our thoughts, 
theſe, in return, nouriſh and promote the 
paſſion. If any object appears to us more 
ſtriking and excellent than uſual, it com- 
municates a ſtronger impulſe, and excites a 
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keener and more vehement deſire. When 
the lover diſcovers, or fancies he diſcovers, 
new charms in the character of his miſtreſs, 
if her complexion glow with a ſofter bluſh, 
if her manner and attitude ſeem more en- 


gaging, his love waxes ardent, and his ardour 


ungovernable. Thus imaginary repreſen- 
tations, more even than real objects, ſtimu- 
late our deſires; and our paſſions, adminiſter- 
ing fewel to themſelves, are immoderately 
inflamed. Joy is in this manner enlivened; 
anger more keenly exaſperated; envy burns 
with additional malice; and melancholy, 
brooding over images of miſery and diſ- 

appointment, is tortured with — ant 
plunges into deſpair. 

Thus far ambition may be invigorated, 

aſſiſted merely by a lively temperament, and 
a glowing imagination. Prompted by its in- 
citements, we engage with eagerneſs in the 
career of glory; and, with perſevering cou- 
rage, undergo fatigue and encounter danger. 
But though imagination may dazzle and in- 
flame, the prudent man, in the purſuit of 
honours, limits his deſires to objects within 
his reach. The moſt active ſpirit, confined 
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to a narrow ſphere, is never deſirous of un- 
attainable glory, but is ambitious of being 
diſtinguiſhed in his condition. If, however, 
by ſucceeding in inferior enterprizes, higher 
objects are exhibited to us, our ambition, by 
partial gratification, becomes more violent 
than before. In producing this effect, the 
— cauſes co-operate. 

The temporary and accidental emotion 
of joy, occaſioned by ſucceſs, enlivens and 
animates the paſſion upon which it depends. 
You love your friend; he returns unexpect- 
edly from a long journey; your joy'on his 
arrival heightens your affection, and you re- 
ceive him with tranſport. 


Non ego ſanius 
Bacchabor Edonis: recepto 
Dulce mihi furere eſt amico. Hon. 


The new object appearing more excellent 
than the former, excites a livelier appetite. 
To the churchman, who was meek and 
moderate in purſuit of inferior dignity, ex- 
hibit a mitre, and you ſpoil his peace. 

The proximity of the object, becauſe 
nothing intermediate diverts our attention, 
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quickens and promotes the paſſion. The 


profligate heir, who longs for the death of 


an avaricious father, is more eagerly impa- 
tient during his laſt moments, than during 
the courſe of a tedious life. And the nearer 


the hour of aſſignation approaches, the heart 


of the lover throbs with a keener and more 
intenſe deſire. To theſe illuſtrations the 
following paſſage from a celebrated“ hiſ- 
torian, is extremely appoſite: James, har- 
© raſſed with his turbulent and factious ſub- 
«eds, caſt a wiſhful eye to the ſucceſſion 
* of England; and, in proportion as the 
*© queen advanced in years, his deſire increaſ- 
* ed of mounting that throne.” | 
Succeſs, as it produces vanity, invigorates 
our ambition. Eminently or unexpectedly 
diſtinguiſhed, we fancy ourſelves endowed 
with ſuperior merit, and entitled to higher 
honour. Alexander, after the conqueſt of 
Perſia, grew more vain and more extrava- 


gantly ambitious than before. 


In this manner, by joy, by the proſpect, 
and proximity of a more ſplendid object, 


and by vanity, all depending on partial 


Hume. 
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gratification, the paſſion is ſwelled, and be- 
comes exceſſive. Macbeth having repelled 
the inroads of the iſlanders, and having van- 
quiſhed a numerous hoſt of Norwegians, is 
rewarded by his king, and revered by his 
countrymen. He riſes to unexpected ho- 
nours: his ambition, foſtered by imagination, 
and confirmed by ſucceſs, becomes immo- 
derate: and his ſoul, elevated above mea- 
ſure, aſpires to ſovereignty. 


I. Every variation of charaQter and paſ- 
ſion is accompanied with correſponding 
changes in the ſentiments of the ſpectator. 
Macbeth, engaged in the defence of his 
country, and purſuing the objects of a laud- 
able ambition, is juſtly honoured and eſ- 
teemed. But the diſtraction which enſues 
from the conflict between vicious and vir- 
tuous principles renders him the object of 
compaſſion mixed with diſapprobation. . 
The chief obſtacle in the way of our 
ſelfiſh deſires proceeds from the oppoſition 
of our moral faculties. Inveſted by na- 
ture with ſupreme authority to judge con- 
cerning the paſſions of mankind, they exert 
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themſelves in reſtraining their impetuoſity, 
and in preſerving the harmony of the in- 
ternal ſyſtem. Accordingly, when the no- 
tion of ſeizing the crown is ſuggeſted to 
Macbeth, he appears ſhocked and aſtoniſh- 
ed. Juſtice and humanity ſhudder at the 
deſign: he regards his own heart with 
amazement : and recoils with horror from 
the guilty thought. 


This ſupernatural ſoliciting 

Cannot be ill; cannot be good. If ill, 

Why hath it given me earneſt of ſucceſs, 

Commencing in a truth? I am Thane of Cawdor, 
If good, why do I yield to that ſuggeſtion, 

Whoſe horrid image doth unfix my hair, 

And make my ſeated heart knock at my ribs, 

Againſt the uſe of nature ? 


Though virtuous principles appear in 
this inſtance to predominate, his ambition 
is not repulſed. The means of gratifying 
it ſeem ſhocking and impracticable : and 
he abandons the enterprize, without re- 
nouncing the paſſion. The paſſion con- 
tinues vehement: it perſeveres with obſti- 
nacy: it haraſſes and importunes him. He 
ſtill deſires: but, deterred by his moral 
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feelings, he is unable to proceed directly, 
and indulges romantic wiſhes. 


If chance will have me King, why, chance may crown me, 
Without my ſtir. 


It appears from this and ſome following 
paſſages, that, in agony, and diſtracted with 
contending principles; heſitating and irreſo- 
lute, anxious for the event, but afraid of 
promoting it, he had abandoned the deſign 
of murdering Duncan, and had formed 
ſome extravagant expectation of inheriting 
the crown by right of ſucceſſion. Thus he 
recovers ſome portion of his tranquillity. 


Come what, come may, 
Time and the hour runs thro' the rougheſt day. 


He enjoys an interval of compoſure till an 


unexpected obſtacle rouzes and alarms 
him, 


King. My plenteous joys,. 
_ Wanton in fulneſs, ſeek to hide themſelves 
In drops of ſorrow.—Sons, kinſmen, Thanes, | 
And you whoſe places are the neareſt, know, 
We will eſtabliſh our eſtate upon 


i 
| 
| 
| 
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Our eldeſt, Malcolm; whom we name hereaſter 
The prince of Cumberland. 


The ſurprize, and the uneaſy ſenſation ex- 
cited by the perception of difficulty, agitate 
the mind of Macbeth, and their emotions 
comciding with his ambition; renew and 
increaſe its violence. 


The prince of Cumberland !—That is a ſtep, 
On which I muſt fall down, or elſe o'erleap, 
For in my way it lies. 


But conſcience and his humanity are again 
alarmed, again interfere, and ſhew him the 
horror of his deſigns. | 


Stars, hide your fires, | 
Let not light ſee my black and deep defires. 


Habituated paſſions poſſeſs ſuperior advan- 
tages over thoſe oppoſite principles which 
operate by a violent and ſudden impulſe. 
For, ſo delicate is the | conſtitution of the 
human mind, that lively feelings, unleſs 
they form the temper by being confirmed 
by action, are enfeebled by repetition and 
frequent exerciſe. The horror and aver- 
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ſion excited by enormous wickedneſs, un- 
leſs we act in conformity to them, * are 
mere paſſive impreſſions, which, by be- 
ing repeated, grow weaker; and though 
their reſiſtance againſt an habituated paſ- 
ſion be animated, it is of ſhort duration. 
They ſubſide: they are overwhelmed; but 
not extinguiſhed. Macbeth, in the follow- 
ing conference, appears reconciled to de- 
ſigns of treaſon: he can think of them calm- 
ly, and without abhorrence: and all the op- 
poſition he has henceforth to encounter, 
will ariſe, not from feeling, but from re- 


flection. 


Mack, My deareſt love! 
Duncan comes here to-night. 
La. Macb. And when goes hence? 
Mach. To-morrow, as he purpoſes. 
La. Mach. O, never 
Shall ſun that morrow ſee. 
Mach, We hall ſpeak further. 


Inward contention of mind naturally pro- 
vokes ſoliloquy. The reaſon of this ap- 
pearance is obvious. In the beginning of 
life, feeble and unable to aſſiſt ourſelves, 


* Butler's Analogy, Part I, chap. v. 
E 
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we depend entirely upon others; we are 
conſtantly in ſociety; and, of courſe, if we 
are affected by any violent emotions, we 
are accuſtomed to utter them. Conſe- 
quently, by force of aſſociation and habit, 
when they return exceſſive on any future 
occaſion, impatient of reſtraint, they will 
not be arreſted by reflection, but vent 
themſelves as they were wont. We may 
obſerve, in confirmation of this remark, 
that children are often prone to ſoliloquy: 
and ſo are men of lively paſſions. In chil- 
dren, the aſſociation is vigorous and entire: 
in men of lively paſſions, habits are more 
tenacious than with men of a cooler tem- 
perament. When the contending princi- 
ples are of equal energy, our emotions are 
uttered in broken and incoherent ſen- 
tences, and the diſordered ſtate of our 
mind is expreſſed by interrupted geſtures, 
abſence of attention, and an agitated 4 
meanour. 


Banquo. Look how our partner's rapt — 
La. Mach, Your face, * Thane, is as a book, where 
men 
May read ſtrange matters. To er the time, 
Look like the time. 
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But, when the inward diſorder proceeds 
from the violence of paſſion, unoppoſed 
by internal feelings, and thwarted only by 
external circumſtances, deſirous of ſucceſs, 
doubtful concerning the means, delivered 
from oppoſing principles, and capable of re- 
flecting, without abhorrence, on intended 
injury, our ſoliloquies, if we are diſpoſed to 
them, are more coherent. Macbeth, rea- 
ſoning anxioufly concerning the conſe- 
quences of his deſign, reflecting on the opi- 
nions of mankind, on the hatred and infa- 


my he muſt incur, and on the reſentment 
he muſt encounter, overcome by fear, re- 


linquiſhes his undertaking. \ 


If it were done, when 'tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly: if the aſſaſſination 
Could tramel up the conſequence, and catch 
With his ſurceaſe, ſucceſs; that but this blow 
Might be the Be-all and the End-all here, 
But Here, upon this bank and ſhoal of time: 
We'd jump the life to come.—But, in theſe caſes, 
We ſtill have judgment 4ere; that we but teach 
Bloody inſtructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor : this even-handed juſtice 
Commends the ingredients of our poiſon'd chalice 
To our own lips. He's here in double truſt: 
Firſt, as I am bis kinſman and his fubject, 
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Strong both againſt the deed; then, as his hoſt, 
Who ſhould againſt his murth'rer ſhut the door, 
Not bear the knife myſelf. Beſides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties ſo meek, hath been 

So clear in his great office, that his virtues 

Will plead, like angels, trumpet-tongu'd, againſt 
The deep damnation of his taking off: 

And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blaſt, or heaven's cherubin, hors'd 
Upon the fightleſs couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in ev'ry eye, 

That tears ſhall drown the wind. — 
We will proceed no further in this buſineſs : 
He hath honour'd me of late ; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all ſorts of people, 
Which ſhould be worn now 1n their neweſt gloſs, 
Not caſt aſide ſo ſoon. 


Thus, the irregular paſſion 1s again re- 
pulſed : yet ſymptoms of the decay of vir- 
tue are manifeſt. Immediate inſtinctive 
averſion, in caſes of cenſure, accompanies 
the deciſions of our moral faculty: and thoſe 
who are deterred from crimes, merely by 
the dread of puniſhment, and a regard to the 
opinions of mankind, betray a vitiated and 
depraved conſtitution*®. The lively feelings, 
oppoſed to ambition, unable, by the vivacity 


* Tu nihil admittes in te formidine poenae ; 
Sit ſpes fallendi ; miſcebis ſacra profanis. Hos. 
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of their firſtimpreſſion, to extirpate the habit, 
languiſh, and are enfeebled. The irregular 
paſſion, like the perſevering Fabius, gathers 
ſtrength by delay: the virtuous principle, 
like the gallant, but unſupported Hannibal, 
ſuffers diminution, even by ſucceſs. Thus, 
it is manifeſt, that the conteſt between the 
obſtinacyof an habituated paſſion, andthe ve- 
hemence of an animated feeling, 1s unequal; 
and that there is infinite danger even in the 
apparently innocent and imaginary indul- 
gence of a ſelfiſh paſſion. 'The harmony of 
the internal ſyſtem is nicely adjuſted; and 
the exceſſive tenſion or relaxation of any of 
the parts produces irregular and diſcordant 
tones. 

The opinions of mankind are variable: 
for nations and communities, no leſs than 
individuals, are liable to prejudice. Parti- 
cular emergencies and prepoſſeſſions miſlead + 
the judgment; and we applaud, at one time, 
what we blame at another. A ſyſtem ol 
conduct, founded on the opinion of others, 
is, therefore, unſtable, inconſiſtent, and often 
vicious. Macbeth, conſidering the aſſaſſina- 
tion of Duncan as a deed deſerving puniſh- 
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ment, is deterred from his enterprize; but, 
reflecting upon it as an event which he de- 
fired, but durſt not accompliſh, his courage 
is queſtioned, and his honour impeached. 
When the ſenſe of honour is corrupted, vir- 
tue expires. Influenced by fatal prejudices, 
and flattering himſelf with the hope of im- 
punity, he finally determines himſelf, and 
engages to execute the black deſign. 


La. Mach. Art thou afeard 
To be the ſame in thine own act and valour, 
As thou art in defire? Would'ſt thou have that, 
Which thou efleem'ſt the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own efteem? 
Letting I dare not wait upon I would? 
Mach. Pr'ythee, peace: 
I dare do all that may become a man.— 
If we ſhould fail! 
La. Mach. We fail! 
But ſcrew your courage to the ſtioking place, 
And we'll not fail. When Duncan is aſleep, &c. 
Mach. Tm ſettled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 


In the natural and healthful ſtate of the 
mind, all its operations are regular and cor- 
rect. The external organs of the ſenſes, 
correſponding with memory, preſent objects 
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to the underſtanding; and we regulate our 
actions according to the notices they com- 
: municate. But, when the mind is ſeized 
; and occupied by violent paſſions, its ope- 
; rations are diſturbed, and the notices we 
receive from the ſenſes are diſregarded. 
The ſoldier, in the field of battle, eager 
to ſignalize his valour, perceives not that 
he is wounded, till he falls. The prieſts 
of Cybele, actuated by wild enthuſiaſm, in- 
flicted wounds on their own bodies, and 
ſeemed inſenſible of the pain. In like man- 
ner, the notices communicated to the ſoul 
of Macbeth, agitated and ſhaken by tumul- 
tuous paſſions, are wild, broken, and inco- 
herent: and reaſon, beaming at intervals, 
heightens the horror of his diſorder. 


Is this a dagger which I ſee before me, 
The handle toward my hand? Come let me clutch 
thee :— 
I have thee not; and yet I ſee thee ſtill. 
Art thou not, fatal viſion! ſenfible 
To feeling as to ſight ? or art thou but 
\ A dagger of the mind; a falſe creation 
Proceeding from the heat -· oppreſſed brain? 
I ſee thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this which now I draw,— 
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Thou marſhal'ſt me the way that I was going; 
And ſuch an inſtrument I was to uſe. 
Mine eyes are made the fools o' the other ſenſes, 
Or elſe worth all the reſt :—I ſee thee till; 
And on thy blade, and dudgeon, gouts of blood, 
Which was not ſo before. There's no ſuch thing. 


Let us review the conflict. Ambition, 
grown habitual and inveterate in the ſoul 
of Macbeth, ſuggeſts the idea of aſſaſſina- 
tion. The ſenſe of virtue, compaſſion, and 
other kindred principles, are alarmed, and 
oppoſe. His ruling paſſion is repulſed, but 
not enfeebled. Reſigning himſelf to the 
hope of profiting by ſome future emergency, 
he renounces the idea of violence. A dif- 
ficulty appears: it renews, rouzes, and in- 
flames his ambition. The principles of vir- 
tue again oppoſe; but, by exerciſe and repe- 
tition, they are, for a time, enfeebled: they 
excite no abhorrence: and he reflects, with 
compoſure, on his deſign. But, in reflect- 
ing, the apprehenſion of danger, and the 
fear of retribution alarm him. He abandons 
his purpoſe; is deemed irreſolute: not leſs 
innocent for not daring to execute what he 
dares to deſire, he is charged with cowardice: 
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| impatient of the charge, and indignant; 
haraſſed by fear, by the conſciouſneſs of 
guilt, and by humanity ſtruggling to reſume 
her influence, he ruſhes headlong upon his 
bane. 


III. We come now to conſider the effects 
produced in the mind of Macbeth, by the 
indulgence of the vicious paſſion. Inveſted 
with royalty, he has attained the ſummit of 
his defires. His ambition is completely gra- 
tified. Will he, therefore, enjoy repoſe? 
Unmoleſted by anxiety and fruitleſs wiſhes, 
will he enjoy the happineſs of his condition, 
and the dignity he has ſo dearly purchaſed? 
Or will the principles of virtue that oppoſed 
his preferment, baffled and put to ſhame, 
ſubmit, without murmuring, to the yoke; 
and, unable to recal the paſt, acquieſce, and 
be ſilent? 

All caſes of internal conflict and commo- 
tion ſuppoſe vigorous and oppoſing princi- 
ples. But principles inherent in our con- 
ſtitutions are ſeldom extirpated. Suppoſe 
them vanquiſhed. The contending paſſion 
is gratificd. A paſſion, when gratified, 
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ceaſes to operate: it no longer exiſts; and 
the mind 1s left vacant. But paſſions or 
propenſities that have been ſuppreſſed by in- 
compatible and more powerful principles, 
ſtill remain in the mind; and when oppo- 
ſition is removed, they ariſe and reſume their 
ſtation. The profligate, hurried away by 
unruly appetites, plunges into every ſpecies 
of exceſs: and when his deſires are ſated, 
conſcience, formerly active, but diſregarded, 
overwhelms him with deep contrition. This 
ſtate of mind continues, till the irregular 
appetites recover ſtrength, ſolicit indulgence, 
and are obeyed. Regret follows: and his 
life 1s thus divided between the extrava- 
gance of illicit deſire, and the deſpondency of 
repentance. In Macbeth, the amiable and 
congenial ſentiments of humanity and com- 
paſſion, a ſenſe of duty, and a regard to the 
opinions of mankind, contended with ambi- 
tion. Their efforts were ineffectual, but their 
principles were not extinguiſhed. Formerly, 
they warned and intreated; but, when the 
deed is perpetrated, and no adverſary is 
oppoſed to them, they return with vio- 
lence, they accuſe and condemn, Macbeth, 
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alarmed by his feelings, now operating with- 
out controul, reflects with aſtoniſhment on 
his conduct; and his ſoul, darkened with 
horror, ſhudders and is confounded at the 
atrocity of his guilt. He feels himſelf the 
obje& of univerſal hatred and indignation. 
Religious ſentiments, formerly weak and 
diſregarded, are now animated by his con- 
fuſion; and, borrowing their complexion 
from his preſent temper, they terrify and 
overwhelm him. Amazed at the atrocity 
of his own proceedings, conſcious of perfidy 
and injuſtice, and of the reſentment they 
will excite; apprehenſive, that both heaven 
and earth are ſtirred up againſt him, his fan- 
cy is haunted with tremendous images, 
and his ſoul diſtracted with remorſe and 


terror. 


I have done the deed :—Did'ſ thou not hear a noiſe ?— 
There's one did laugh in his ſleep, and one cried, Murder! 
That they did wake. each other: I ſtood and heard 

them.— 
One cried, God bleſs us / and, Amen / the other; 
As they had ſeen me with theſe bangman's hands 
Liſtening their fear. I could not ſay, Amen, 
When they did ſay, God bleſs us. 
But wherefore could not I pronounce, Amen ? 
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I had moſt need of bleſſing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. 
Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more! 
Macbeth doth murder Heep. 
Still it cry'd, Sleep no more / to all the houſe ; 
Glamis hath murder'd ſleep ; and therefore Cawdor 
Shall ſleep no more, Macbeth ſhall ſleep no more. 


Macbeth, elevated with high and aſpir- 
ing wiſhes, dazzled with the glare of royalty, 
and inſtigated by keen ambition, entertains 
opinions bordering on impiety; and, thoughts 
of retribution in a future ſtate of exiſtence 
ſeeming to affect him ſlightly, he would * 
\ jump the life to come.” But, having 
| perpetrated the bloody deed, every noiſe 

appals him; and, when others prefer their 
oriſons to heaven, he cannot ſay Amen. 

If impelled by irregular and headſtrong 
paſſions, we not only tranſgreſs the limits of 
rectitude, but are guilty of heinous acts of 
oppreſſion and violence, reflecting on the 
fentiments of mankind, and meafuring them 
by our own, we imagine ourſelves no leſs 
abhorred by the ſpectator, than by the ſuf- 
ferer. Conſcious of our crimes, and appre- 
henſive of the reſentment and indignation 

they have neceſſarily excited, we dread the 


aa", —5 
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puniſhment they deſerve, and endeavour to 


avoid it. By ſuſpicion and diſtruſt, the ne- 
ceflary offspring of treachery, the ſoul is for 
ever tormented. Perfidious ourſelves, we 
repoſe no confidence in mankind, and are 
incapable of friendſhip. We are particular- 
ly fearful of all thoſe to whom eminent virtue 
and integrity have given a ſtrong ſenſe of 
injuſtice, and to whom wiſdom and intrepi- 
dity have given power to puniſh. Prompted 
by our fears, we hate every amiable and ex- 
alted character, we wage war with the vir- 
tuous, and endeavour, by their deſtruction, 
to prevent our own. So tyrannical is the 
dominion of vice, that it compels us to hate 
what nature, having ordained for our bene- 


fit, has rendered lovely, and recommended 
to our eſteem. 


To be thus, is nothing, 
But to be ſafely thus :—Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep; and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that, which would be fear d. Tis much he dares, 
And, to that dauntleſs temper of his mind, 
He hath a wiſdom that doth guide his valoui 
To act in ſafety. There is none but he, 
Whoſe being I do fear: and under him 
My genius is rebuk d. 
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Whoever regards with ſuitable veneratiort 
the rights of mankind, the ſanctity of friend- 
ſhip, and the duty we owe to legal authority; 
Whoever with theſe, poſſeſſes a heart ſuſcep- 
tible of tenderneſs and of compaſſion, will 
have a higher ſenfe of injury and injuſtice 
than men of colder complexions, and leſs 
ſtrongly impreſſed with the importante of 
ſocial duties. Therefore, if a man of un- 


common ſenſibility, adorned with amiable 


and beneficent diſpoſitions, miſled by ſome 
pernicious appetite, commits acts of cruelty 
and oppreſſion, he will be more apt, by re- 
flecting on his own conduct, to conceive the 
reſentment and indignation it excites, than 
men of a different temper. Reflecting on 
the compaſſion and reſentment that would 
have ariſen in his own mind, on the view 


of crimes ſimilar to thoſe he has himſelf 


| Z perpetrated, he becomes afraid of the puniſh- 


ment he would himſelf have inflicted. Thus, 

inſtigated by his fears, and, imagining him- 

ſelf univerſally hated, he conceives a ſenti- 

ment of univerſal hatred: and, as his fears 

are exactly proportioned to his feelings and 

ſenſibility, ſo are his hatred and malevolence, 
"ON 
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In like manner, a man of no ſenſibility, of 
little beneficence, and little affected by ſoci- 
al obligation, carried by avarice or ambition 
to commit acts of injuſtice, and having no 
hvely conceptions, from his own feelings, 
of the reſentment he has excited, will, con- 
ſequently, be leſs afraid of mankind, and of 
courſe, leſs violent in his hatred. It follows, 
that, in the circumſtances of having pro- 
cured undue poſſeſſions by inhuman means, 
and of deſiring to preſerve them, men of in- 
nate ſenſibility will be more cruel and ſan- 
guinary, than men naturally ſevere, rugged, 
and inſenſible. May not theſe obſervations 
unravel a ſeeming difficulty in the hiſtories 
of Sylla, and Auguſtus, of Nero, and of He- 
rod? Sylla and Auguſtus, naturally ſevere, 
having attained the ſummit of their deſires, 
had no imaginary apprehenſions of puniſn- 


ment, and ended their days in peace. Nero 
and Herod, naturally of ſoft. and amiable 
diſpoſitions, betrayed by - unruly pathons, 
committed acts of cruelty, were conſcious 
of their crimes, dreaded the refentment they 
deſerved, and, in order to avoid it, became 
infamous and inhuman. By conſidering 
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Sylla and Auguſtus in this light, ſome ex- 
traordinary circumſtances in their conduct, 
much celebrated by ſome modern writers, 
namely the reſignation of the dictatorſhip by 
the one, and the apparent clemency of the 
other, after he aroſe to the imperial dignity, 
ſeem diveſted of their merit;, and, without 
having recourſe to moderate or magnani- 
mous ſentiments, may caſily be explained, 
as being perfectly conſonant to the general 
tone of their characters. Sylla reſigned the 
dictatorſhip, without any dread of ſuffer- 
ing puniſhment for his antecedent cruelties, 
not becauſe he had extirpated all thoſe he 
had injured, but becauſe his ſenſibility and 
his power of diſcerning moral excellence 
being originally languid, he felt no ab- 
horrence of his own ferocity; and there- 
fore, incapable of conceiving how any but 
real ſufferers ſhould feel or reſent his bar- 
barity, he was incapable of apprehenſion. 
Auguſtus, naturally of an unfeeling tem- 
per, committed inhuman actions in pur- 
ſuing the honours he aſpired to, and hav- 
ing eſtabliſhed his authority as abſolute- 
ly and as independently as he wiſhed for, 
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he had no ſenſe of his former inhumanity, 
had no regret for the paſt, and no fear of 
the future. Reaſoning on the ſame prin- 
ciples, we may eaſily reconcile ſome appear- 
ances of benignity and tender affection in 
the conduct of Nero and of Herod, to their 
natural and original diſpoſitions. That, in 
the early part of their lives, they diſcovered 
gentle and benign affections is unqueſtioned. 
But their ſubſequent cruelties, and particu- 
larly thoſe related by eccleſiaſtical writers, 
have led men, indignant of their crimes, to 
pronounce them, in the very ſtructure and 
conſtitution of their minds, monſtrous and 
inhuman. Thus, from exceſſive reſentment 
and indignation, we leſſen the enormity of 
their guilt, charging that ferocity upon na- 
ture, which was the effect of their own im- 
petuous and ungoverned paſſions. Senſi- 
bility is in itſelf amiable, and diſpoſes us to 
benevolence: but, in corrupted minds, by 
infuſing terror, it produces hatred and inhu- 
manity. So dangerous is the dommion of 
vice, that being eſtabliſhed in the mind, it 
bends to its baneful purpoſes even the prin- 
ciples of virtue. Lady Macbeth, of a cha- 
F 
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racer invariably ſavage, perhaps too ſavage 
to be a genuine repreſentation of nature *, 
proceeds eaſily, and without reluctance, to 
the contrivance of the blackeſt crimes. 
Macbeth, of a ſofter temper, and full of the 
* milk of human kindneſs,” ſtruggles, and 
is reluctant. Lady Macbeth encourages and 
incites him. He commits the deed, trem- 
bles, and is filled with horror. Lady Mac- 
beth enjoys perfect compoſure, is neither 
ſhocked nor terrified, and reproves him for 
his fears, 


Why, worthy Thane, 
Do you unbend your noble ſtrength to think 
So brain-fickly of things 
My hands are of your colour, but I ſcorn 
To wear a heart ſo white. 


Macbeth, inſtigated by his apprehenſions, 
meditates another act of barbarity. Lady 
Macbeth, ſo far from being afraid of conſe- 
quences, or from having contrived another 
aſſaſſination, is even ignorant of his inten- 
tions; but on being informed of them, ſhe 
very eaſily acquieſces. 


* Elements of Criticiſm. 
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La. Mach. Come on ; gentle my lord, 
Sleek o'er your rugged looks; be bright and jovial 
Among your gueſts to-night. 
Mach. O, full of ſcorpions is my mind, dear wife! 
Thou know'ſt, that Banquo, and his Fleance lives. 
La, Mach. What's to be done? 
Mach. Be innocent of the knowledge, 
Till thou applaud the deed. Come, feeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day, 
And with thy bloody and inviſible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond, 
Which keeps me pale. 


Macbeth, urged by his terrors, adds one 
act of cruelty to another; and thus, inſtead 
of vanquiſhing his fears, he augments them. 
His agony increaſes, and renders him ſtill 
more barbarous and diſtruſtful. 


There's not a thane of them, but in his houſe 


I keep a ſervant fee'd— 
The caſtle of Macduff I will ſurprize, &c. 


He, at length, meets with the puniſhment 
due to his enormous cruelty. 


Macdufſ. Hail, king! for ſo thou art. Behold 
where ſtands 


Th' uſurper's curſed head. 
F 2 
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Thus, by conſidering the riſe and pro- 
greſs of a ruling paſſion, and the fatal con- 
ſequences of its indulgence, we have ſhown, 
how a beneficent mind may become inhu- 
man: and how thoſe who are naturally of 
an amiable temper, if they ſuffer themſelves 
to be corrupted, will become more ferocious 
and more unhappy than men of a conſtitu- 
tion originally hard and unfeeling. The 
formation of our characters depends conſi- 
derably upon ourſelves; for we may 1mprove, 
or vitiate, every principle we receive from 
nature. 


9 


ESSAY II. 


ON THE 


CHARACTER or HAMLET. 


————— — 


In analyzing the mind of Hamlet, I ſhall 
accompany him in his different ſituations. I 
ſhall obſerve the various principles of action 
that govern him in various circumſtances; 
and ſum up the whole with a general view 
of his chararacter. : 

In his firſt appearance, he diſcovers grief, 
averſion, and indignation. Theſe emotions 
are in themſelves indifferent: they are nei- 
ther objects of cenſure nor of applauſe: 
they are of a ſecondary nature, and ariſe 
from ſome antecedent paſſion or affection. 
To judge, therefore, of their propriety, we 
muſt examine their motives, and the temper 
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or ſtate of mind that produces them. For 

we may grieve for the loſs of a vicious gra- 
tification, no leſs than for thoſe that are vir- 
tuous: and we may conceive averſion at 
worthy characters, no leſs than at their op- 
poſites. But the grief of Hamlet is for the 
death of a father: he entertains averſion 
againſt an inceſtuous uncle, and indignation 
at the ingratitude and guilt of a mother. 
Grief is paſſive: if its object be irretrievably 
loſt, it is attended with no deſires, and rouſes 
no active principle. After the firſt emotions, 
it diſpoſes us to ſilence, ſolitude, and inac- 
tion. If it is blended with other paſſions, 
its operations will paſs unnoticed, loſt in the 
violence of other emotions, though even 
theſe it may have originally excited, and 
may ſecretly ſtimulate. Accordingly, though 
ſorrow be manifeſt in the features and de- 
meanour of Hamlet, averſion and indigna- 

tion are the feelings he expreſſes. Averſion 
not only implies diſlike and diſapprobation 
of certain qualities, but alſo an apprehenſion 
of ſuffering by their communion; and, con- 
ſequently, a deſire of avoiding them. As 
it ariſes on the view of groveling and ſordid 
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qualities, we treat the character they belong 
to with contempt, rather than with indig- 
nation. They influence the imagination; 
we turn from them with diſguſt and loath- 
ing, as if they were capable of tainting us 
by their contagion; and, if thoſe that poſſeſs 
them diſcover any expeRation of our regard- 
ing them, we are offended at their preten- 
ſions. Claudius, endeavouring to careſs and 
flatter Hamlet, of whoſe virtues and abilities 
he is afraid, thinks of honouring him by a 
claim of conſanguinity, and 1s replied to 
with ſymptoms of contempt and averſion. 
Yet Hamlet delivers himſelf ambiguouſly, 
inclined to vent his diſpleaſure, but unwil- 
ling to incur ſuſpicion. 


King. But now, my couſin Hamlet, and my ſon— 
Ham. A little more than kin, and leſs than kind. 
King. How is it, that the clouds fill hang on you? 
Ham. Not ſo, my lord, I am too much i' the ſun. 


Averſion has no reference to any thing 
amiable or reſpectable. Indignation is dif- 
ferent. It ariſes, as the etymology of the 
words indicates, from the ſenſe of ſome- 
thing unworthy. But the unworthy in hu- 
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man conduct affects us by contraſt: and this 
contraſt 1s either between the antecedent 
behaviour or imagined good character of 
the agent, and the particular actions that 
expoſe him to our preſent cenſure; or it is 
between the merits of a ſufferer, and the in- 
juries he ſuſtains, We ſay, your deed is un- 
worthy, if you act inconſiſtently with your 
uſual good conduct; and that you ſuffer un- 
worthily, if behaving honourably you are 
defamed. The indignation of Hamlet ariſes 
from both of theſe ſources, both from the 
merit of his father, and from the behaviour 
of Gertrude. It is, therefore, vehement. 
But, as the circumſtances of the times ren- 
der it dangerous for him to diſcover his ſen- 
timents, and the real ſtate of his mind, he 
governs them, as far as the ardour of his 
emotions allows him, and diſguiſes their ex- 
ternal ſymptoms. His indignation labours 
for utterance: and his reaſon ſtrives to re- 
ſtrain it. He inveighs with keenneſs, but ob- 
liquely, againſt the inſincerity of Gertrude's 
ſorrow; and, in an indirect, but ſtinging 
manner, oppoſes her duty to her actual con- 
duct. 
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Seems, Madam ? nay, it is; I knou ot ſeems. 
Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor cuſtomary ſuits of ſolemn black, 

Nor windy aſpiration of fore d breath, 

Na, nor the fruitſul river in the 
Nor the dejected haviour of the viſage, 
Together with all forms, modes, ſhgws of grief, 
That can denote me truly. —Theſe, indeed, ſeem, 
For they are actions that a man might play: 
But I have that within, which paſſeth thew z 
Theſe, but the trappings, and the ſuits of woe. 


The human mind, poſſeſſed of diſtinguiſh- 
ed faculties, and actuated by various princi- 
ples, 18, nevertheleſs, extremely limited. As 
the underſtanding is capable of attending but 
to a certain number of objects at a time; ſo 
the heart is never at the ſame time influenced 
by a number of violent paſſions. Perhaps 
there is a greater difference in the minds of 
men, in regard to the capacity of the under- 
ſtanding, than in regard to that of the heart. 
One man, perhaps, may contemplate at the 
ſame moment a wider range of objects than 
another, but cannot, at the ſame moment, 
be agitated by a greater number of paſſions. 
It may, indeed, be a queſtion, how far the 
capacity of the underſtanding may not influ- 
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ence the paſſions. In governing them, it 

may have ſome effect, as it may enable us 
to conſider the cauſe or ſubject of our emo- 
tions under different aſpects. For, does it 
not often happen, that a partial view of an 
object renders the paſſion it excites more vio- 
lent? Yet, if the ſoul is exceedingly moved, 
our thoughts will not ariſe in their natural 
and common order, but will be entirely re- 
gulated by the preſent paſſion or ſtate of 


mind. It is a certain fact, confirmed by 


univerſal experience, and it may be laid 
down as an important axiom in the ſtudy 
of human nature, that our notions and opi- 
nions are ever influenced by our preſent tem- 
per. Happy 1s the man who is often calm 
and diſpaſſionate, who, impelled by no cager 
appetite, nor urged by any reſtleſs affection, 
ſees every object by the unerring light of 
reaſon, and is not impoſed upon by the fal- 
lacious medium of his defires. Men of a 
ſuſceptible nature, the prey of ſucceſſive 
emotions, for ever happy or miſerable in ex- 
tremes, often capricious and inconſrſtent, 
ought to cheriſh their lucid intervals, and 
dwell upon, and treaſure up in their minds 
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thoſe maxims of wiſdom and of virtue, that, 
in times of internal tumult, may aſſuage 
their diſorder, and adminiſter peace to their 
ſouls. In conſequence of the limited nature 
of the human heart, ever apt to be engroſſed 
and occupied by preſent emotions, and of 
the power of paſſion to enſlave the under- 
ſtanding, and poſſeſs it with notions ſuited 
to its own complexion; the mind of Hamlet, 
violently agitated, and filled with diſpleaſing 
and painful images, loſes all ſenſe of felicity. 
He even wiſhes for a change of being. The 
appearance is wonderful, and leads us to in- 
quire into the affections and opinions that 
could render him ſo deſpondent. The death 
of his father was a natural evil, and as ſuch 
he endures it. That he is excluded from ſuc- 
ceeding immediately to the royalty that be- 
longs to him, ſeems to affect him ſlightly; 
for to vehement and vain ambition he ap- 
pears ſuperior. He is moved by finer prin- 
ciples, by an exquiſite ſenſe of virtue, of 
moral beauty and turpitude. The impro- 
priety of Gertrude's behaviour, her ingrati- 
tude to the memory of her former huſband, 
and the depravity ſhe diſcovers in the choice 


| 
| 


| 
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of a ſucceſſor, afflict his ſoul, and caſt him 


into utter agony. Here then is the princi- 


ple and ſpring of all his actions: let us ob- 


ſerve it cloſely as it excites other feelings and 
affections, unites or contends with them, is 
inflamed as they are inflamed, and governed 
as they are governed. 

It is acknowledged, even by men of cor- 
rupted manners, that there is in human na- 
ture a ſupreme, and, in many caſes, a power- 
ful principle, that pronounces ſentence on 
the conduct of mankind, and, in well-regu- 
lated tempers, 1s a ſource of anguiſh or of de- 
bght. In minds uncommonly excellent, it 


is more frequently a fountain of bitter ſuf- 


fering, than of immediate pleaſure. This 
may ſeem a paradox; but, by reflecting on 


the following brief obſervations, the difficulty 


will diſappear. If our ſenſe of virtue is ex- 
ceedingly refined, or, in other words, if our 
ſtandard of moral excellence is exceedingly 
elevated, comparing our own conduct with 
this exalted meaſure, and perceiving the dif- 
terence, our joy on acting agreeably to the 
dictates of reaſon will ſuffer abatement. Add 


to this, that ingenuous minds, happy in the 
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conſciouſneſs of their integrity, yet afraid of 
arrogating too much honour to themſelves, 
will diminiſh the value of their good actions 
rather than augment it. The ſame delicacy 
of moral ſentiment, the ſame elevated idea 
of perfection, will heighten the miſery of a 
good man, if he accuſes himſelf of any treſ- 
paſs. It is not the dread of puniſhment, for 
puniſhment 1s not always inflicted: it is not 
the pain of infamy, for wicked deeds may 
be done in ſecret; but it is the rebuke of 
an internal cenſor, who will neither be flat- 
tered nor deceived.* ” 

The man whole ſenſe of moral excellence 
is uncommonly exquiſite, will find it a ſource 
of pleaſure and of pain in his commerce with 
mankind. Suſceptible of every moral im- 
preſſion, the diſplay of virtuous actions will 
yield him delight, and the contrary excite 


* Oime ſon io ſon 10. ; 
Che giova chi io non oda e non paventi 
I ditti 'el mormorar pell folle volgo, 

ON accuſe de ſaggi, o i fieri morti 
Di troppo acuto o velenoſo dente? 
Se la mia propria conſcienza immonda 


Altamente nel cor rimbomba e mugge. 
Il Torriſmondo dell Taſſo. 
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uneaſineſs. He will not receive that genuine 
and ſupreme felicity in aſſociating with the 
wealthy and the magnificent, the gay and 
the loquacious, if they have nothing in their 
hearts to recommend them, that he will en- 
joy in the ſociety of gentle, benevolent, and 
enlightened ſpirits, though they are not the 
favourites of fortune, and have not that glit- 
ter and falſe brilliancy of intellectual en- 
dowments, that dazzle without being uſeful, 
yet often recommend men of ſlender abili- 
ties, and leſs virtue, to the attention of man- 
kind. As moral qualities are thoſe, princi- 
pally, that produce and cement his attach- 
ments, the eſteem he entertains for his aſ- 
ſociates will be exactly proportioned to their 
degree of merit. To eraze an eſtabliſhed 
affection, and ſubſtitute averſion, or even in- 
difference, in its ſtead, does violence to our 
nature; and to ſee thoſe, for whom we have 
contracted habits of attachment and regard, 
act inconſiſtently with their former conduct, 
and ſhow diſpoſitions of an immoral kind, 
and ſo lay the ax to the root of our faireſt 
friendſhips, overwhelms us with anguiſh: 
our affliction will bear an exact proportion 


% 
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to our former tenderneſs, and conſequently, 
to our belief of former merit. Add to this, 
that even a ſlight tranſgreſſion in thoſe we 
| eſteem, if it is evidently a tranſgreſſion, will 
affect us more ſenſibly than a groſs enormi- 
ty committed by a perſon indifferent to us. 
So delicate is your affection, and ſo refined 
your ſenſe of moral excellence, when the 
moral faculty is ſoftened into a tender 
attachment, that the ſanity and purity 
of the heart you love muſt appear to 
you without a ſtain. The triumph and 
inward joy of a ſon, on account of the 
fame and the high deſert of a parent, is of 
a nature very ſublime and tender. His ſor- 
row is no leſs acute and overwhelming, if 
the ſon or the parent, united to him by a con- 
nection ſo intimate, have acted unbecom- 
ingly, and have incurred diſgrace. Such 1s 
the condition of Hamlet. Exquiſitely ſen- 
ſible of moral beauty and deformity, he diſ- 
cerns turpitude in a parent. Surprize, on a 
diſcovery ſo painful and unexpected, adds 
bitterneſs to his ſorrow; and led, by the 
ſame moral principle, to admire and glory in 
the high deſert of his father, even this ad- 
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miration contributes to his uneaſineſs. Aver- 
ſion to his uncle, ariſing from the ſame 
| origin, has a ſimilar tendency, and augments 
his anguiſh. All theſe feelings and emotions 
uniting together, are rendered itill more 
violent, being exaſperated by his recent in- 
terview with the Queen. Agitated and over- 
whelmed with afflicting images, no ſooth- 
ing, no exhilarating affection can have ad- 
miſſion into his heart. His imagination 
is viſited by no viſion of happineſs; and 
he wiſhes for deliverance from his afflic- 
tions, by being delivered from a painful ex- 
iſtence. | 


O, that this too too ſolid fleſh would melt, 
Thaw, and reſolve itſelf into a dew ! 
Or that the Everlafting had not fix'd 
His canon gainſt ſelf-· ſlaughter. O God, O God! 
How weary, ſtale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uſes of this world ! 
Fie on't! O fie! Tis an unweeded garden, 
That grows to ſeed ; things rank, and groſs in nature, 
Poſſeſs it merely. 


By giving vent to any paſſion, its violence 
at the time increaſes. Thoſe, for inſtance, 
who expreſs their ſorrow by ſhedding tears, 
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feel themſelves at the inſtant of weeping 
more exceſſively affected than perſons of a 
more reſerved and inflexible conſtitution. 
Yet, by thus giving vent to their inquietude, 
they find relief, while thoſe of a taciturn hu- 
mour are the victims of unabating pain: 
and, the reaſon is, that the emotion, raiſed 
to its higheſt extreme, can no longer con- 
tinue equally violent, and ſo ſubſides. In 
caſes of this nature, that is, when emotions, 
by being expreſſed, become exceſſive, the 
mind paſſes from general reflections to mi- 
nute and particular circumſtances: and ima- 
gination, the pliant flatterer of the paſſion 
in power, renders theſe circumſtances ſtill 
more particular, and better adapted to pro- 
mote its vehemence. In the foregoing lines 
the reflections are general; but, in theſe that 
follow, they become particular; and the 
emotion waxing ſtronger, the imagination, 
by exhibiting ſuitable images, and by fitting 
to its purpoſe even the time between the 
death and the marriage, renders it exceſſive. 


That it: ſhould come to this 
But two months dead ! nay, not ſo much ; not two: 
So excellent a king, that was, to this, 
| G 
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Hyperion to a ſatyr ! So loving to my mother, 
That he might not beteem the winds of heayen 
Viſit her face too roughly. 


The emotion grows ſtill more vehement, 
and overflows the mind with a tide of cor- 


reſponding 1mages. 


Heaven and earth 
Muſt I remember? Why, the would bang on him, 
As if increaſe of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on: and yet, within a month 


Obſerve too, that Hamlet's indignation is 
augmented gradually, by admiration of his 
father, So excellent a king; by abhorrence 
of Claudius, That was, to this, Hyperion 
to a Satyr; and, finally, by a ſtinging reflec- 
tion on the Queen's inconſtancy: 


Why, ſhe would hang on him, 
As if increaſe of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on: and yet, within a month 


This affects him ſo ſeverely, that he ſtrives 
to obliterate the idea: 


Let me not think on. 
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By this effort he loſes ſight, for a moment, 
of the particular circumſtances that gave 
him pain. The impreſſion, however, is not 
entirely effaced; and he expreſſes it by a 
general reflection. 


Frailty, thy name is woman ! 


This expreſſion is too refined and artificial 
for a mind ſtrongly agitated: yet, it agrees 
entirely with ſuch a degree of emotion and 
penſiveneſs as diſpoſes us to moralize. Con- 
ſidered as the language of a man violently af- 
fected, it is improper: conſidered in relation 
to what goes before and follows after, it ap- 
pears perfectly natural. Hamlet's laboured 
compoſure is imperfect; it is exceedingly 
tranſient; and he relapſes into deeper an- 
guiſh. Though he turned aſide from a pain- 
ful idea, he was unable to remove the 1m- 
preſſion, or vary in any conſiderable degree 
his ſtate of mind: the impreſſion remained, 
and reſtored the idea in its fulleſt vigour. 


| A little month ; or ere thoſe ſhoes were old, 
With which ſhe follow'd my poor father's body, 
Like Niobe, all tears Why, ſhe, even ſhe— 
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O heaven! a beaſt, that wants diſcourſe of reafon, 
Would have mourn'd longer—married with my uncle, 
My father's brother ; but no more like my father 
Than I to Hercules. | 


It is alſo obſervable, that, in conſequence 
of the increaſing violence of his emotion, the 
time ſo dexterouſly diminiſhed from two 
months, to a little month, and to even leſs 
than a little month, is rendered as it were 
viſible by alluſions and circumſtances ſo 
ſtriking, as to have in themſelves a powerful 
tendency to ſtimulate and augment his an- 
guiſh. How 


Or ere thoſe ſhoes were old, 
With which ſhe follow'd my poor father's body, &c. 


And again: 


Within a month— 
Ere yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears 
Had left the fluſhing on her galled eyes— 
She married ! 


The criſis of his agitation heightened to 


its extremity, is ſtrongly marked in the fol- 
lowing exclamation: 
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Oh, moſt wicked ſpeed, to poſt 
With ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets ! 


The obſervation following immediately 
after, is that of a mind reflecting, with ſome 
compoſure, on effects and conſequences. 


It is not, nor it cannot come to good, 


Hamlet in his retirement expreſſes his 
agony without reſerve, and by giving it ut- 
terance he receives relief. In public he 
reſtrains it, and welcomes his friends with 
that eaſe and affability which are the reſult 
of poliſhed manners, good ſenſe, and huma- 
nity. Influenced by an exquiſite ſenſe of 
propriety, he would do nothing unbecom- 
ing“: he therefore ſuppreſſes every emotion 
which others cannot eaſily enter into: he 
ſtrives, as much as poſſible, to bring the tone 
of his own mind into uniſon with theirs: 
he not only conceals his internal affliction, 
but would appear unconcerned: he would 
ſeem ſprightly, or at leaſt cheerful: he even 
jeſts with his friends; and would have his 
converſation, though graceful, appear eaſy and 


* Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
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familiar. Yet in his demeanour we diſ- 
cover a certain air of penſiveneſs and ſo- 
lemnity ariſing naturally from his inward 
uneaſineſs. | 


Hor. Hail to your Lordſhip! 
Ham. I am glad to ſee you well; 
Horatio,—or I do forget myſelf? 
Hor. The ſame, my Lord, and your poor ſervant 
ever. 
Ham. Sir, my good friend; I'll change that name 
with you. 
And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio 
Marcellus 
Ham, I am very glad to ſee you? good even, Sir. 
—But what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg 
Hor. A truant diſpoſition, good my Lord. 
Ham. I would not hear your enemy ſay ſo; 
Nor ſhall you do mine car that violence, 
To make it truſter of your own report 
Againſt yourſelf. I know, you are no truant. 
But what is your affair in Elſenour ? 
We'll teach you to drink deep, ere you depart. 
Hor. My Lord, I came to ſee your father's funeral. 


On a ſubject ſo intereſting as his father's 
funeral, he cannot eaſily command himſelf: 
and, repoſing confidence in the loyalty of 
his friend, he does not entirely diſguiſe his 
emotion. He corrects it, however; and, 
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extravagance, he expreſſes himſelf with hu- 
mour. 


I pray thee, do not mock me, fellow ſtudent ; 
I think, it was to ſee my mother's wedding. 

Hor. Indeed, my Lord, it follow'd hard upon. 

Ham. Thrift, thrift, Horatio | the funeral bak'd meats 
Did coldly furniſh forth the marriage tables. 


Yet he is too violently agitated to pre- 
ſerve, uniformly, the character of a cheerful 
ſatiriſt. He becomes ſerious, | 


Would I had met my deareſt foe in heayen, 
Or ever I had ſeen that day, Horatio. 


Having expreſſed himſelf ſtrongly, and 
poſſeſſing a delicate ſenſe of propriety, he 
thinks it neceſſary to explain the cauſe. 
About to preface it with an account of 
his father, he mentions him: 


My father— 


The thought ſtrikes his mind with a ſud- 
den and powerful impulſe: he pauſes: for- 
6 
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gets his intention of explaining himſelf to 
Horatio: the image of his father poſſeſſes 
him: and, by the moſt ſolemn and ſtriking 
apoſtrophe that ever poet invented, he 1m- 
preſſes it on his audience. 


Methinks, I ſee my father 
Hor. Where, my Lord? 
Ham. In my mind's eye, Horatio. 


Returning from his reverie, he mentions 
his character to Horatio, not by a particular 
detail, but in a ſummary manner, as if it 
were the reſult of a preceding enumeration. 
Horatio, aſtoniſhed at his abſtracted aſpect 
and demeanour, and having imagined that 
he ſaw the apparition which he had him- 
ſelf beheld, by a natural and eaſy tranſition, 


makes mention of the ghoſt. 


Hor. I ſaw him once, he was a goodly king. 
Ham. He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I ſhall not look upon his like again. 


Hor. My Lord, I think, I ſaw him yeſternight, &c. 


The whole of this ſcene between Ham- 
let and his friends 1s maſterly and affect- 
ing. Hamlet, exceedingly moved, expreſſes 
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amazement: yet he utters nothing ver- 
boſe and extravagant, nor any violent excla- 
mation of wonder. The narration is ſim- 
ple and the dialogue eaſy. Though the 
prince can entertain no doubt of the veracity 
of his friends, he is not credulous: and he 
queſtions them very minutely concerning 
the circumſtances of the prodigy. His in- 
quiries indicate extreme uneaſineſs, and even 
ſuſpicion concerning his father's death: yet 
he moderates his apprehenſions, and will 
not indulge his ſuſpicion, till, by the teſti- 
mony of his ſenſes, he is aſſured of the fact. 


Til watch to-night ; perchance, 'twill walk again. 


I cannot quit this admirable ſcene, with- 
out remarking the ſuperiority of a natural, 
ſimple, and unaffected dialogue, to the va- 
nity of figurative and elaborate dition. It 
has been of late inſinuated, that poetical 
genius is on the decline, and that, if modern 
dramatic writers abound in declamation and 
artificial ornament inſtead of the language 
of nature, it is owing to the languor and 
ſterility of their invention. May not the 
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cauſe be different? Are we confident, if a 
genuine repreſentation of human paſſions 
and manners, conveyed in artleſs unaffected 
language, were exhibited to us, that we 
would comply with the admonitions of na- 
ture, and applaud as our feelings dictate? 
Are we confident that the pride of learning 
and the vanity of poſſeſſing critical diſcern- 
ment, do not impoſe on our better judg- 
ment, and that we are not more attentive 
to the harmony of a period, than to the 
happy utterance of paſſion? 

Hamlet, in ſome of the foregoing paſſages, 
betrays ſuſpicion. But ſuſpicion is not na- 
tural to a humane and ingenuous temper. It 
is, therefore, a blemiſh, or the reſult of an 
amiable diſpoſition influenced by a ſenſe of 
virtue? | 

It is a property of the imagination, when 
governed by any paſſion or opinion, to fol- 
low the impulſe it has received, and to di- 
miniſh or aggrandize any object not perfect- 


ly know to us, according to the judgment 


we may have formed of it. Under the in- 
fluence of fear, men, tainted with ſuperſti- 
tion, people darkneſs and the night with 
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ſpectres, and terrify and torment themſelves 
with imaginary danger. If we are threat- 
ened with any unuſual calamity, the nature 
and extent of which is unknown to us, 
governed by our terrors, we render its ſta- 
ture gigantic: but, if actuated by an intre- 
pid ſpirit, we brave and undervalue it; ap- 
proaching to temerity and overweening con- 
fidence, we are apt to leſſen it beyond its 
real ſize. If a man of plauſible manners, 
dextrous in diſplaying his genius and under- 
ſtanding, ſecures your eſteem, and an opi- 
nion of his being endowed with uncommon 
abilities, you ſet no limits to his capacity, 
and imagining him wiſer and more ingenious 
than he really 1s, you are almoſt led to revere 
him. To explain the cauſe of theſe appear- 
ances is difficult: yet a conjecture may be 
hazarded. If we think attentively on any 
ſubject, many qualities and properties that 
may belong to it, or views of the relation it 
may have, are often ſuggeſted: thoughof their 
actual exiſtence we are not aſſured. Vet, if 
we cannot negatively affirm that they do 
not belong to it; on the contrary, if they are 
agreeable to its nature and circumſtances, 
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their ſpontaneous appearance in our minds, 
as connected with it, affords a preſumption 
that they really exiſt. Our behef, though 
not abſolutely confirmed, 1s yet ſwayed by a 
plauſible probability; and what ſtrengthens 
it ſtill the more, is a reflection on the nar- 
rowneſs of our powers and the imperfection 
of our ſenſes. We reaſon from analogy, 
and think it impoſſible that an object ſhould 
be ſo completely known to us, as that 
we can pronounce with certainty that we 
are intimately acquainted with the whole 
of its ſtructure; and that qualities agreeing 
perfectly with its nature do not refide in it, 
merely becauſe we do not diſcern them. As 
we are naturally inclined to action, a ftate 
of doubt and ſuſpenſe is ever accompanied 
with uneaſineſs; we bear uncertainty with 
reluctance; we muſt be reſolved; and if we 
cannot prove a negative, even a flight pro- 
bability will influence our belief. There- 
fore, ſince correſponding qualities and rela- 
tions are preſented and engage the attention 
of our judging faculty, we ſeldom heſitate, 
but aſcribe them immediately to the cauſe 
or object of our emotion. If they are urged 
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upon us in a lively manner, the impreſſion 
they make will have a correſponding energy; 
and according to the energy of the impreſſion 
will be our eagerneſs to decide. But the 
manner in which objects excite attention 
depends on the ſtrength of the exciting paſ- 
ſion; therefore proportioned to the vehe- 
mence of the paſſion will be our proneneſs to 
be convinced. It is alſo manifeſt, that, if 
any object is naturally difficult to be appre- 
hended, and is ſo complex or delicate, as to 
elude the acuteneſs of our diſcernment, 
or the intenſeneſs of our inquiry, we are 
more liable to error in caſes of this nature. 
than in thoſe things that we perceive diſ- 
tinctly. Admiring the man of abilities, we 
cannot define with accuracy the preciſe 
boundaries of his genius; our imagination 
gives him energies additional to thoſe he ex- 
hibits; and it is agreeable to our opinion of 
his endowments, and conſonant to our pre- 
ſent temper, to believe him more eminent 
than he really is. We are apt to judge in | 
the ſame manner of the qualities of the heart. 
To the man who amazes us by ſome feat of 

perſonal bravery, we aſcribe every heroic 
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virtue, though he may have never diſplayed 
them: and we pronounce liberal, generous, 


and diſintereſted, the man who ſurprizes us 
by ſome unexpected beneficence. On the 


ſame principles, thoſe who excite our indig- 


nation by their ungrateful or inhuman con- 
duct are ſuppoſed to have trampled on every 
moral obligation; and we load them not only 
with the infamy of the crime they have 
commutted, but with that of the crimes of 
which we believe them capable. The fize 
and colour, ſo to expreſs myſelf, of the ima- 
ginary qualities in this manner attributed to 
any object, will correſpond exactly to the 
violence of the preſent emotion, or the 
obſtinacy of our opinion. If our ſenſe of 
virtue is exceedingly delicate, our indigna. 
tion and abhorrence of vice will be of pro- 
portioned vehemence; and, according to 
their vehemence, will be the atrocity of the 
indefinite imaginary qualities aſcribed to the 
object of our abhorrence. If thoſe whoſe 
conduct we cenſure or lament were former- 

ly eſteemed by us, ſurprize and ſorrow for 
our diſappointment, and indignation at a 
change fo unexpected, will augment the 
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violence of our emotion, and thus magnify 
their offences. Hence friendſhip, changed 
by neglect or ingratitude into difference, 
grows into a hatred, of all others the moſt 
virulent and full of rancour. It is not won- 
derful, therefore, nor inconſiſtent with ami- 
able and kind affections, that Hamlet, mov- 
ed by an exquiſite ſenſe of virtue and pro- 
priety, ſhocked and aſtoniſhed at the ingra- 
titude and guilt of Gertrude, whom he had 
revered and believed incapable of any ble- 
miſh, ſhould become apprehenſive of the 
total degeneracy of her nature, and harbour 
ſuſpicions concerning his father's death. To 
theſe ſuſpicions, the ſuddenneſs of the event, 
the extraordinary and myſterious circum- 
ſtances attending it, together with the cha- 
racter of the preſent king, give abundant 
colour. Hence, with a heart full of agony, 
prepared for the evidence, ang willing to 
receive it, he exclaims, 


All is not well— 
I doubt ſome foul play. 


Had Hamlet been more indifferent in his 
regard to propriety and moral obligation, he 
would have entertained leſs eſteem for his 
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father, leſs averſion at Claudius, and leſs 
diſpleaſure at the haſty nuptials of Gertrude: 
he would have entertained no fuſpicion, nor 
have given way to reſentment: wholly void 
of anxiety and vexed by no uneaſy reflection, 
he would have enjoyed the happineſs of his 
exalted ſtation. The obſervation is painful: 
it infers, that the union between virtue and 
happineſs, ſo highly vaunted of by many 
moraliſts, is not ſo independent of external 
incidents as their theories would repreſent. 

Shakeſpear was abundantly capable of ex- 
hibiting the progreſs of ſuſpicion in the mind 
of Hamlet till it was ripened into belief. 
Yet he proceeds in a different manner, and 
confirms his apprehenſions by a teſtimony, 
that, according to the prejudices of the times, 
could not eaſily he refuted. In this he ated 
judiciouſly: the difficulty was worthy of the 
interpoſition. Beſides it was an interpoſition 
perfectly agreeable to the religious opinions 
of an unenlightened people: and afforded an 
opportunity of enriching the drama with a 
very awful and pathetic incident. The 
ghoſt of Hamlet, even in nations where phi- 
loſophy flouriſhes, and in periods the leaſt 
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addicted to ſuperſtition, will for ever terrify 
and appal. 


I am thy father's ſpirit; 
Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night, 
And, for the day, confin'd to faſt in fires, 
Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature, 
Are burnt and purg'd away. But that I am forbid 
To tell the ſecrets of my priſon- houſe, 
I could a tale unfold, whole lighteſt word 
Would harrow up thy ſoul; freeze thy young blood ; 
Make thy two eyes, like ſtars, ſtart from their ſpheres ; 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to ſtand on end 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine : 
But this eternal blazon muſt not be 
To ears of fleſh and blood;— Liſt, liſt, oh liſt! 
If thou didſt ever thy dear father love, &c. 


The awful horror excited by the forego- 
ing paſſage, is accompliſhed by ſimplicity of 
expreſſion, and by the® uncertainty of the 
thing deſcribed. The deſcription is indi- 
rect; and, by exhibiting a picture of the ef- 
fects which an actual view of the real object 
would neceſſarily produce in the ſpectator, it 
affects us more ſtrongly than bya poſitive enu- 
meration of the moſt dreadful circumſtances. 
The imagination left to her own inventions, 


* Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. 
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overwhelmed with obſcurity, travels far 
into the regions of terror, into the abyſles of 
fiery and unfathomable darkneſs. 

The condition of Hamlet's mind becomes 
| ſtill more curious and intereſting. His ſuſ- 
picions are confirmed, and beget reſentment. 
Conceiving deſigns of puniſhment, and ſen- 
ſible that he is already ſuſpected by the king, 
he is thrown into violent perturbation. 
Afraid at the ſame time leſt his aſpect or 
demeanor ſhould betray him, and aware that 
his project muſt be conducted with ſecrecy, 
his agitation is ſuch as threatens the over- 
throw of his reaſon. He trembles as it were 
on the brink of madneſs; and is at times not 
altogether certain that he acts or ſpeaks ac- 
cording to the dictates of a ſound under- 
ſtanding. He partakes of ſuch inſanity as 
may ariſe in a mind of great ſenſibility, from 
exceſſive agitation of ſpirit, and much labour 
of thought; but which naturally ſubſides 
when the perturbation ceaſes, Yet he 
muſt act; and not only ſo, he muſt act with 
prudence. He muſt even conceal his in- 
tentions; and his actual condition ſuggeſts 
a mode of concealment. Knowing that he 
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muſt appear incoherent and inconſiſtent, 
he is not unwilling to have it believed, that 
his reaſon is ſome what diſarranged; and 
that the ſtrangeneſs of his conduct admits 


of no other explanation. 


Swear, as before, never, ſo help you mercy | 
How ſtrange or odd ſoe er I bear myſelf, 
As I, perchance, hereafter ſhall think meet 
To put an antic diſpoſition on, 
That you, at ſuch times ſeeing me, never ſhall, 
(With arms encumber'd thus, or this head-ſhake, 
Or by pronouncing of ſome doubtful phraſe, 
As, well, wwell—awe know; —or, we could, an if we would; 
Or, if we lift to ſpeak ;—or, there be, an if there might ; 
Or ſuch ambiguous giving out) denote 
That you know aught of me. 


As it is of ſignal conſequence to him to have 
the rumour of his madneſs believed and pro- 
pagated, he endeavours to render the coun- 
terfeit ſpecious. There 1s nothing that re- 
conciles men more readily to believe in any 
extraordinary appearance than to have it ac- 
counted for. A reaſon of this kind 1s often 
more plauſible and impoſing than many for- 
cible arguments, particularly, if the theory 
or hypotheſis be of our own invention. Ac- 
cordingly, Hamlet, the more eaſily to deceive 
H 2 
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the king and his creatures, and to furnifh 


them with an explication of his uncommon 


deportment, practiſes his artifice on Ophelia. 


Op. O, my Lord, my Lord, I have been ſo affrighted ! 
Pol. With what, in the name of heaven? 
Op. My Lord, as I was ſewing in my cloſet, 
Lord Hamlet—with his doublet all unbrac'd, 
No hat upon his head, his ſtockings foul'd, 
Ungarter'd, &c.” 
And with a look ſo piteous in purport, 
As if he had been looſed out of hell, 
To ſpeak of horrors ; he comes before me. 
Pol. Mad for thy love ? 
Oph. My Lord, I do not know; 
But, truly, I do fear it. | 
Pol. What ſaid he? 
Ooh. He took me by the wriſt, and held me hard; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm ; 
And, with his other hand, thus o'er his brow, 
He falls to ſuch peruſal of my face, 
As he would draw it, &c. 
Pol. This is the very ecſtaſy of love, 
Whoſe violent property foredoes itſelf, 
And leads the will to deſperate undertakings, &c. 


There is no change in his attachment, 
unleſs in ſo far as other paſſions of a violent 
and unpleaſing character have aſſumed a 
temporary influence. Has affection is per- 
manent. Nor ought the pretended rudeneſs 
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and ſeeming inconſiſtency of his behaviour 
to be at all attributed to inconſtancy or an 
intention to inſult. Engaged in a danger- 
ous enterprize, agitated by impetuous emo- 
tions, deſirous of concealing them, and, for 
that reaſon, feigning his underſtanding diſ- 
ordered; to confirm and publiſh this report, 
ſeemingly ſo hurtful to his reputation, he 
would act in direct oppoſition to his former 
conduct, and inconſiſtently with the genuine 
ſentiments and affections of his ſoul. He 
would ſeem frivolous when the occaſion re- 
quired him to be ſedate: and, celebrated 
for the wiſdom and propriety of his conduct, 
he would aſſume appearances of impropriety. 
Full of honour and affection, he would ſeem 
inconſiſtent: of elegant and agreeable man- 
ners, and poſſeſſing a complacent temper, 
he would put on the ſemblance of rudeneſs. 
To Ophelia he would ſhew diſlike and in- 
difference; becauſe a change of this nature 
would be, of all others, the moſt remarkable, 
and becauſe his affection for her was paſ- 
ſionate and ſincere. Of the ſincerity and 
ardour of his regard he gives undoubted evi- 
dence. 
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I lov'd Ophelia: forty thouſand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my ſum, 


At any rate, Hamlet's treatment of Ophe- 
lia, who however had © repelled his letters, 
and denied his acceſs to her; and who was 
employed as a ſpy on his conduct; has been 
greatly exaggerated. The ſpirit of that re- 
markable ſcene in particular, where he tells 
her, © get thee to a nunnery,” is frequently 
miſunderſtood; and eſpecially by the players. 
At leaſt, it does not appear to me, that the 
Poet's intention was, that the air and man- 
ner of Hamlet in this ſcene ſhould be per- 
fealy grave and ſerious. Nor is there any 
thing in the dialogue to juſtify the tragic 
tone with which it 1s frequently ſpoken. Let 
Hamlet be repreſented as delivering him- 
ſelf in a light, airy, unconcerned, and thought- 
leſs manner, and the rudeneſs, ſo much com- 
plained of, will diſappear. 

The tendency of indignation, and of fu- 
rious and inflamed reſentment, is to inflict 


puniſhment on the offender. But, if re- 


ſentment is ingrafted on the moral faculty, 
and grows from it, its tenor and conduct 
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will be different. In its firſt emotion it 
may breathe exceffive and immediate ven- 
geance: but ſentiments of juſtice and pro- 
priety interpoſing, will arreſt and ſuſpend its 
violence. An ingenuous mind, thus agitated 
by powerful and contending principles, ex- 
ceedingly tortured and perplexed, will appear 
heſitating and undetermined. Thus, the 
vehemence of the vindictive paſſion will, 
by delay, ſuffer abatement; by its own ar- 
dour it will be exhauſted; and our natural 
and habituated propenſities will reſume their 
influence. Theſe continue in poſſeſſion of 
the heart till the mind repoſes and reco- 
vers vigour: then, if the conviction of injury 
ſtill remains, and if our reſentment ſeems 
juſtified by every amiable principle, by reaſon 
and the ſentiments of mankind, it will re- 
turn with power and authority. Should 
any unintended incident awaken our fenſi- 
bility, and diſpoſe us to a ſtate of mind fa- 
vourable to the influence and operation of 
ardent and 1mpetuous- paſſions, our reſent- 
ment will reviſit us at that preciſe period, 
and turn in its favour, and avail itſelf of 
every other ſentiment and affection. The 
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mind of Hamlet, weary and exhauſted by 
violent agitation, continues doubtful and 
undecided, till his ſenſibility, excited by a 
theatrical exhibition, reſtores to their autho- 
rity his indignation and defire of vengeance 
Still, however, his moral principles, the ſu- 
preme and governing powers of his conſtitu- 
tion, conducting thoſe paſſions which they 

ſeem to juſtify and excite, determine him 
again to examine his evidence, or endea- 
vour, by additional circumſtances, to have it 


ſtrengthened. 


Oh, what a rogue and peaſant ſlave am I! 
Is it not monſtrous that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of paſſion, 
Could force his ſoul ſo to his own conceit, 
That, from her working, all his viſage wann'd : 
Tears in his eyes, diſtraction in's aſpect, 
A broken voice, and his whole function ſuiting, 
With forms, to his conceit ? and all for nothing? 
For Hecuba | 
What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he ſhould weep for her? What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cue for paſſion 
That I have? He would drown the ſtage with tears, 
And cleave the general ear with horrid ſpeech, 
Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, 
Confound the ignorant, and amaze, indeed, 
The very faculties of ears and eyes, 
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Yet — 

can ſay nothing ; no, not for a king, 
Upon whoſe property, and moſt dear life, 

A damn'd defeat was made.— 

I have heard, 

That guilty creatures, fitting at a play, 

Have by the very cunning of the ſcene 

Been ſtruck ſo to the ſoul, that preſently 

They have proclaim'd their malefactions. 

Til have theſe players 

Play ſomething like the murder of my father 
Before mine uncle. T'll obſerve his looks; 

III tent him to the quick; if he do blench, 

I know my courſe. The ſpirit that I have ſeen, 
May be the devil ; and the devil hath power 
To aſſume a pleaſing ſhape ; yea, and, perhaps, 
Out of my weakneſs, and my melancholy, 

(As he is very potent with ſuch ſpirits) 
Abuſes me to damn me. T'll have grounds 
More relative than this, 


Reſolving to carry his project into execu- 
tion, he conducts himſelf with his uſual 
candour and underſtanding. In an affair 
ſo difficult and ſo important, he does not 
confide in his own obſervations; but, in 
order to have his judgment rectified, in caſe 
of error, and to have his reſentment tem- 
pered, in caſe of violence, he imparts his in- 
tention to Horatio. Hamlet, 


The expectancy and roſe of the fair ſtate, 
The glaſs of faſhion, and the mould of form, 
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knew the ſanity of friendſhip, its uſes, 
and its importance. His friend was not 
merely the partner of his amuſements, to be 
his affociate in his pleaſures, and to cheriſh 
his vanity by adulation: he was a friend to 
counſel and aſſiſt him in doubtful emergen- 
cies, to improve his heart, and correct his 
judgment. The qualities that diſtinguiſh 
Horatio, and render him worthy of the 
eſteem of Hamlet, are not affluence, nor pa- 
geantry, nor gay accompliſhments, nor vi- 
vacity, nor even wit, and uncommon genius, 
too often allied to an impetuous temper: he 
is diſtinguiſhed by that equanimity and in- 
dependence of ſoul which ariſe from govern- 
ed and corrected paſlions, from a ſound and 
diſcerning judgment. 


Horatio, thou art een as juſt a man, 
As e er my converſation cop'd withal. 
Hor. Oh, my dear Lord 
Ham. Nay, do not think I flatter: 
For what advancement may I hope from thee, 
That no revenue haſt, but thy good ſpirits, 
To feed and cloath thee? 
Doft thou hear ? 
Since my dear ſoul was miſtreſs of her choice, 
And could of men diſtinguiſh her election, 
She hath ſeal'd thee for herſelf: for thou haſt been 
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As one, in ſuffering all, that ſuffers nothing ; 
A man, that fortune's buffets and rewards 
Haſt ta'en with equal thanks “. 

Give me that man, 

That is not paſſion's ſlave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee. 


Hamlet, by means of a dramatic exhibi- 
tion, into which he had introduced the repre- 
ſentation of his father's murder, having aſ- 
ſured himſelf of the guilt of Claudius by his 
emotions, has no longer any doubt concerning 
the propriety of his reſentment. If we are 
eagerly intereſted in any purſuit, whether of 
an end, or of a mean by which ſome end 
may be accompliſhed, our ſucceſs 1s ever 
attended with joy, even when the end we 
are purſuing is in itſelf a foundation of ſor- 
row, It frequently happens too, if anger 
or reſentment have taken poſſeſſion of the 
ſoul, and have excited a deſire of ven- 
geance ; and if there is yet ſome uncet- 
tainty concerning the reality or groſſneſs of 
the injury we have received, that, till reflec- 
tion operates, we are better pleaſed to have 
our ſuſpicions confirmed and our reſentment 


* In quem manca ruit ſemper fortuna, Hos, 
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gratified, than to be convicted of an error, 
and fo be delivered from a painful paſſion. 
Hamlet, pleaſed with the ſucceſs of his pro- 
ject, though its iſſue juſtified his reſentment, 
_ diſcovers gaiety, the natural expreſſion and 


ſign of joy. 


Why, let the ſtrucken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play: 

For ſome muſt watch, while ſome muſt ſleep; 
So runs the world away. 


No ſcene was ever better imagined than 
that where Roſincrantz and Guildenſtern 
accoſt the prince. The creatures of Clau- 
dius, and inſtigated by the queen, they are 
employed as ſpies upon Hamlet. He per- 
ceives it, and treats them with deſerved 
contempt: in ſuch a manner, however, as 
to conceal, as much as poſſible, the real ſtate 
of his mind. Yet he is teaſed with their 
importunity: the tranſient gaiety of his hu- 
mour, as it proceeded from a tranſient cauſe, 
is ſoon diſſipated, and is ſucceeded by re- 
flections on his condition. His anger and 
reſentment are inflamed; and indignant that 
the unworthy engines of a vile uſurper ſhould 
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be thought capable of inſnaring him, he con- 
founds them, by ſhewing them he had diſ- 
covered their intentions, and overwhelms 
them with the ſupercilious dignity of his 
diſpleaſure. 


Ham. Will you play upon this pipe? 

Guil. My Lord, I cannot. 

Ham. I pray you. 

Guil, Believe me, I cannot. 

Ham. I do beſeech you. 

Gail, I know no touch of it, my Lord. 

Ham. Tis as eaſy as lying. Govern theſe ventages 
with your fingers and thumb, give it. breath with your 
mouth, and it will diſcourſe moſt eloquent muſic. Look 
you, theſe are the ſtops. | 

Guil. But theſe cannot I command to any utterance of 
harmony; I have not the ſkill. 


Ham. Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you 
make of me? you would play upon me; you would ſeem 
to know my ſtops; you would pluck out the heart of my 
myſtery; you would ſound me from my loweſt note to the 
top of my compaſs: and there is much muſic, excellent 
voice, in this little organ, yet cannot you make it ſpeak. 
*'Sblood, do you think, that I am eaſier to be play d on than 
a pipe ? 

The king, alarmed by the conſciouſneſs 
of his guilt, and rendered wary by the ſuſ- 
picions naturally accompanying the dread of 

puniſhment, becomes exceedingly appre- 


henſive of the deſigns of Hamlet. Accord- 
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ingly, he engages his mother to queſtion 
him, to ſift his ſoul, and detect him. Ro- 
ſincrantz and Guildenſtern invite him to the 


conference. They are followed by another 


engine, who, with all the fawning and ſelf- 
ſufficiency of a courtier, grown grey in adu- 
lation and paltry cunning, endeavours, by 
aſſentation, to ſecure his confidence, and ſo 
elicit his ſecret purpoſe. Hamlet, fretted 
and exaſperated with a treatment ſo ill- ſuited 
to his ſentiments and underſtanding, receives 
him with contempt; he endeavours to im- 
poſe on him the belief of his madneſs, but 
can hardly bridle his indignation. 


Pol. My Lord, the Queen would ſpeak with you, and 
preſently. 
Ham. Do you ſee yonder cloud, that's almoſt in ſhape 


of a camel ? | 
Pol. By the maſs, and it's like a camel, indeed, &c. 


The perfidy and guilt of Claudius are 
now unqueſtioned. All the circumſtances 
of the murder are ſtamped indelibly on the 
imagination of Hamlet. Yet, though ve- 
hemently incenſed, the gentle and affection- 
ate principles of his nature preſerve their 
influence, and to the unhappy Gertrude he 
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this particular, is finely diſtinguiſhed from 
the Oreſtes either of Sophocles or of Euri- 
pides. His gentleneſs is far more natural, 
and renders him more amiable and more 
eſtimable*. His violent reſentment againſt 
his uncle 1s contraſted in a very ſtriking 
manner, with the warnings of his moral 


faculty, and the tenderneſs of his affection. 


"Tis now the very witching time of night, 
When church-yards yawn, and hell itſelf breathes out 
Contagion to this world, Now could I drink hot blood, 
And do ſuch bitter buſineſs as the day 
Would quake to look on. Soft; now to my mother— 
O heart, loſe not thy nature; let not ever 
The ſoul of Nero enter this firm boſom : 
Let me be cruel, not unnatural : 
I will ſpeak daggers to her, but uſe none. 


The ſcene between the Queen and Ham- 
let has been highly celebrated, and cannot 


* In favour of Oreſtes, it may, however, be argued, that 
he was compelled to put Clytemneſtra to death by religi- 
ous motives and the voice of an oracle: Hamlet, on the 
contrary, was deterred by a ſimilar authority from conceĩv- 
ing vengeance againſt the Queen, and was warned by the 
ghoſt, 

Not to contrive againſt his mother aught. 
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fail, even though leſs advantageouſly repre- 
ſented than by a Garrick and a Pritchard, 
to agitate every audience. The time, the 
very witching time of night, and the ſtate 
of Hamlet's mind, when he could drink 
© hot blood, and do ſuch bitter buſineſs as 
the day would quake to look on, prepare 
us for this important conference. The 11- 
tuation, that of a ſon endeavouring to re- 
claim a parent, is exceedingly intereſting. 
All the ſentiments and emotions are ani- 
mated, and expreſſive of character. In the 
Queen we diſcern the confidence of a guilty 
mind, that, by the artifices of ſelf-deceit, 
has put to ſilence the upbraidings of conſci- 
ence. We diſcern in her the dexterity with 
which perſons perverted by evil habits abuſe 
their own underſtandings, and conceal from 
themſelves their blemiſnes. We alſo per- 
ceive in her the anguiſh and horror of a mind, 
appalled and confounded by the conſciouſ- 
neſs of its depravity, and its eager ſolicitude 
to be reſcued, by any means, from the per- 
ſecuting and painful feeling. Hamlet, full 
of affection, ſtudies to ſecure her tranquillity: 
and, guided by moral principles, he endea- 
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yours to eſtabliſh it on the foundation of vir- 
tue. Animated by every generous and ten- 
der ſentiment, and convinced of the ſuperior 
excellence and dignity of an unblemiſhed 
conduct, he cannot bear that thoſe who are 
dear to him ſhould be depraved. It is to 
gratify this amiable temper, that he labours 
to renew, in the miſguided Gertrude, a ſenſe 
of honour and of merit, to turn her attention, 
without ſubterfuge or diſguiſe, on her own 
behaviour; and ſo reſtore her to her former 
fame. He adminiſters his medicine with 
reluctance: it is harſh, but the diſeaſe is 
deſperate. It is not ſuitable to the agitated 
ſtate of his mind, to enter ſedately into a 
formal and argumentative diſcuſſion of the 
impiety and immorality of her conduct: he 
mentions theſe in a ſummary manner; and, 
following the impulſe of his own mind, he 
ſpeaks the language of ſtrong emotion, ad- 
dreſſes her feelings, and endeavours to con- 
vey into her heart ſome portion of the in- 
dignation with which he 1s himſelf inflamed. 


Look here upon this picture, and on this; 
The counterfeit preſentment of two brothers, 
See, what a grace was ſeated on this brow : 
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Hyperion's curls; the front of Jove himſelf; 
 Aneye, like Mars, to threaten or command; 

A ſtation, like the herald Mercury, 

New-lighted on a heaven-kiſſing hill; 

A combination, and a form, indeed, 

Where every god did ſeem to ſet his ſeal, 

To give the world aſſurance of a man: 

This was your huſband.— Look you now, what follows; 

Here is your hufband; like a mildew'd ear, 

Blaſting his wholeforne brother. Have you eyes? 

Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 

And batten on this moor > Ha! have you eyes? 


The eontraſt in theſe lines, co-operating 
with other cauſes, has a very ſtriking effect. 
The tranſition from admiration to abhor- 
rence, in a remarkable degree, heightens the 
latter. Hamlet dwells minutely on every 
circumſtance of his father's character: but 
paſſing from that to the picture of Claudius, 
his perturbation is viſibly augmented; his 
indignation and abhorrence are almoſt too 
exceſſive for utterance: and the difference 
between the two characters appearing to 
him ſo manifeft as to render a particular il- 
luſtration needleſs, he reffects with ſeverity 
on that woful perverſion of mind which has 
blunted the feelings and perceptions of Ger- 
trude. 
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You cannot call it love; for, at your age, 
The hey-day in the blood is tame, it's humble, 
And waits upon the judgment; and what judgment 
Would ſtep from this to this? 


He convinces her of her guilt: but fo 
fallacious and ſo impoſing are evil habits, 
that, in ſpite of her recent conviction, ſhe 
would yield herſelf to their ſuggeſtions: by 
ſuppoſing her ſon diſordered, ſhe would leſ- 
ſen the authority of his argument, and fo 
relapſe. Hamlet, perceiving the workings 
of her invention, and anxious for her reco- 
very, touches the diſtempered part of her 
ſoul with a delicate and ſkilful hand: he 
infuſes fuch golden inſtruction, and diſcovers 
ſuch penetration and knowledge of human 
nature, as would have dignified a philoſo- 
pher. He tempers the ſeverity of his ad- 
monition with mildneſs; and aſſures her, 
in a pathetic manner, that affection, and zeal 
for her welfare, are his only motives. 


Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your ſou], 
That not your treſpaſs, but my madneſs, ſpeaks: 
It will but ſkin and film the ulcerous place; 
Whilſt rank corruption, mining all within, 
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Infe&s unſeen. Confeſs yourſelf to heaven 
Repent what's paſt ; avoid what is to come: 

And do not ſpread the compoſt on the weeds 

To make them ranker. Forgive me this my virtue: 
For, in the fatneſs of theſe purſy times, 

Virtue itſelf of vice muſt pardon beg, 

Yea, curb and wooe, for leave to do him good. 


C. Oh Hamlet! thou haſt cleft my heart in twain, 


Ham. O, throw away the worſer part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half. 
Good-night : but go not to mine uncle's bed; 
Aſſume a virtue, if you have it not. 

That monſter cuſtom, who all ſenſe doth eat 
Of habits evil, is angel yet in this; 

That to the uſe of actions fair and good 

He likewiſe gives a frock, or livery, 

That aptly is put on. Refrain to-night ; 

And that ſhall.lend a kind of eafineſs 

To the next abſtinence : the next, more eaſy ; 
For uſe can almoſt change the ſtamp of nature, 
And either curb the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency. 


As the contrition of Gertrude, and her 
conſequent good intentions, were the effect 
of a ſudden emotion, its violence no ſooner 
abates, than her former habits reſume their 
influence. She appears irreſolute: and Ham- 
let, full of aſtoniſhment and indignation, 
expreſſes himſelf with keenneſs. He in- 
veighs with acrimony againſt his uncle: and 
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the Queen, vanquiſhed by his invectives, aſ- 
ſures him of her repentance. 

On reviewing the analyſis now given, a 
ſenſe of virtue, if I may uſe the language of 
an eminent philoſopher, without profeſſing 
myſelf of his ſect, ſeems to be the ruling 
principle in the character of Hamlet. In 
other men, it may appear with the enſigns 
of high authority: in Hamlet, it poſſeſſes 
abſolute power. United with amiable af- 
fections, with every graceful accompliſh- 
ment, and every agreeable quality, it em- 
belliſhes and exalts them. It rivets his at- 
tachment to his friends, when he finds them 
deſerving: it is a ſource of ſorrow, if they 
appear corrupted. It even ſharpens his 
penetration; and, if unexpectedly he diſcerns 
turpitude or impropriety in any character, 
it inclines him to think more deeply of their 
tranſgreſſion, than if his ſentiments were 
leſs refined. It thus induces him to ſcru- 
tinize their conduct, and may lead him to 
the diſcovery of more enormous guilt. As 
it excites uncommon pain and abhorrence 
on the appearance of perfidious and inhuman 
actions, it provokes and ſtimulates his reſent- 
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ment: yet, attentive to juſtice, and con- 
cerned in the intereſts of human nature, it 
governs the impetuoſity of that unruly paſ- 


fon. It diſpoſes him to be cautious in ad- 


mitting evidence to the prejudice of another: 
it renders him diſtruſtful of his own judg- 
ment, during the ardour and the reign of 
paſſion; and dire&s him in the choice of aſ- 
ſociates, on whoſe fidelity and judgment he 
may depend. If, ſoftened by a beneficent 
and gentle temper, he heſitates in the exe- 
cution of any lawful enterprize, it reproves 
him. And if there 1s any hope of reſtoring 
thoſe that are fallen, and of renewing in 
them habits of virtue and of ſelf- command, 
it renders him aſſiduous in his endeavours 
to ſerve them. Men of other diſpoſitions 
would think of gratifying their friends by 
contnbuting to their affluence, to their 
amuſement, or external honour: but, the 


acquiſitions that Hamlet values, and the 


happineſs he would confer, are a conſcience 
void of offence, the peace and the honour 
of virtue. Yet, with all this purity of moral 
ſentiment, with eminent abilities, exceed- 
ingly cultivated and improved, with man- 
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ners the moſt elegant and becoming, with 
the utmoſt rectitude of intention, and the 
moſt active zeal in the exerciſe of every duty, 
he is hated, perſecuted, and deſtroyed. Nor 
is this ſo inconſiſtent with poetical juſtice 
as may at firſt ſight be apprehended. The 
particular temper and ſtate of Hamlet's 
mind is connected with weakneſſes that 
embarraſs, or may be ſome what incompa- 
tible with bold and perſevering projects. 
His amiable heſitations and reluctant ſcruples 
lead him at one time to indeciſion; and then 
betray him, by the ſelf-condemning conſci- 
ouſneſs of ſuch apparent imbecility, into acts 
of raſh and inconſiderate violence. Mean- 
time his adverſaries, ſuffering no ſuch inter- 
nal conflict, perſiſt with uniform, determin- 
ed vigour in the proſecution of unlawful 
ſchemes. Thus Hamlet, and perſons of his 
conſtitution, contending with leſs virtuous 
opponents, can have little hope of ſucceſs: 
and ſo the poct has not in the cataſtrophe 
been guilty of any departure ſrom nature, or 
any infringement of poetical juſtice. We 
love, we almoſt revere the character of 
Hamlet; and grieve for his ſufferings. But 
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we mult at the ſame time confeſs, that his 
weakneſſes, amiable weakneſſes! are the 
cauſe of his diſappointments and early death. 
The inſtruction to be gathered from this 
delineation is, that perſons formed like 
Hamlet, ſhould retire, or keep aloof, from 
ſituations of difficulty and contention: or 
endeavour, if they are forced to contend, to 
brace their minds, and acquire ſuch vigour 
and determination of ſpirit as ſhall arm them 


againſt malignity. 
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ESSAY III. 


ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS 


ON 


SHAKE SPEARE' S 


DRAMATIC CHARACTER OF HAMLET. 


IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


DEAR SIR, 


| I Traxx you for your remarks on 
my account of Hamlet. Yet I frankly con- 
feſs that, notwithſtanding their ingenuity, I 
ſtill adhere to my opinion; and, as I am ſoli- 
citous that you ſhould agree with me, I ſhall, 
as briefly as poſſible, lay my reaſons before 
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you. Nor have I any doubt, but that the 
ſame candour which dictated the objections, 
will procure attention to the reply. Allow 
me, then, to plead in behalf of Hamlet; and 
of Shakeſpeare , if he need ſuch aid; and of 
the Public, who, by always intereſting them- 
ſelves in the fate of Hamlet, have, in this 
moſt unequivocal manner, as on many other 
occaſions, expreſſed their approbation of 
Shakeſpeare. 


e 


The ſtrongeſt feature in the mind of 
Hamlet, as exhibited in the tragedy, is an 
exquiſite ſenſe of moral conduct. He diſ- 
plays, at the ſame time, great ſenſibility of 
temper; and, is therefore, moſt © trem- 
blingly alive” to every incident or event that 
befalls him. His affections are ardent, and 
his attachments laſting. He alſo diſplays a 
ſtrong ſenſe of character; and therefore, a 
high regard for the opinions of others. His 
good ſenſe, and excellent diſpoſitions, in the 
early part of his life, and in the proſperous 
ſtate of his fortune, rendered him amiable 
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and beloved. No misfortune had hitherto 
befallen him; and, though he 1s repreſented 
as ſuſceptible of lively feelings, we have no 
evidence of his having ever ſhewn any ſymp- 
toms of a moroſe or melancholy diſpoſition. 
On the contrary, the melancholy which 
throws ſo much gloom upon him in the 
courſe of the play, appears to his former 


friends and acquaintance altogether unuſual 
and unaccountable. 


Something bave you heard 

Of Hamlet's transformation: ſo I call it; 
Since nor th' exterior, nor the inward man, 
Reſembles that it was. | 


In the conduct, however, which he diſ- 
plays, in the progreſs of the tragedy, he ap- 
pears irreſolute and indecifive; he accord- 
ingly engages in enterprizes in which he 
fails; he diſcovers reluctance to perform 
actions, which, we think, needed no heſi- 
tation; he proceeds to violent outrage, 
where the occaſion does not ſeem to juſtify 
violence; he appears jocular where his ſi- 
tuation is moſt ferious and alarming; he 
uſes ſubterfuges not conſiſtent with an in- 
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genuous mind; and expreſſes ſentiments not 
only immoral, but inhuman. 

This charge 1s heavy: yet every reader, 
and every audience, have hitherto taken part 
with Hamlet. They have not only pitied, 
but eſteemed him; and the voice of the peo- 
ple, in poetry as well as politics, deſerves 


ſome attention. Let us enquire, therefore, 


whether thoſe particulars which have given 


ſuch offence, may not be conſidered as the 
infirmities of a mind conſtituted like that of 
Hamlet, and placed in ſuch trying eircum- 
ſtances, rather than indications of folly, or 
proofs of inherent guilt. If fo, he will ſtill 
continue the proper object of our compaſſion, 
of our regret, and eſteem. The award of the 
public will receive confirmation. 

Conſider, then, how a young perſon of 
good ſenſe, of ſtrong moral feelings, poſſeſſ- 
ing an exquiſite ſenſe of character, great 
ſenſibility, together with much ardour and 
conſtancy of affection, would be apt to con- 
duct himſelf, in a ſituation ſo peculiar as 
that of Hamlet. He loſes a reſpectable fa- 
ther; nay, he has ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, 


that his father had been treacherouſly mur- 
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dered; that his uncle was the perpetrator 
of the cruel deed; and that his mother, 
whom he tenderly loved, was an accom- 
plice in the guilt: he ſees her ſuddenly mar- 
ried to the ſuſpected murderer; he is him- 
ſelf excluded from his birth-right; he is 
placed in a conſpicuous ſtation; the world 
expects of him that he will reſent or avenge 
his wrongs: while in the mean time he is 


juſtly apprehenſive of his being ſurrounded” 


with ſpies and informers. In theſe circum- 
ſtances, and of ſuch a character, if the poet 
had repreſented him as acting with ſteady 
vigour and unexceptionable propriety, he 
would have repreſented not Hamlet, but a 
creature ſo fanciful, as to have no prototype 
in human nature. * We are not therefore to 
expect that his conduct is to proceed ac- 
cording to the moſt infallible rules of diſcre- 
tion or of propriety. We muſt look for 
frailties and imperfections; but for the frail- 
ties and imperſections of Hamlet. 


I. The injuries he has ſuſtained, the guilt 
of Claudius, and the perverſion of Gertrude, 
excite his reſentment, and indignation. Re- 
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gard for the opinions of others, who expect 
fach reſentment in the Prince of Denmark, 
promotes the paſſion. He therefore medi- 
tates, and reſolves on vengeance. But the 
moment he forms his reſolution, the ſame 
virtuous ſenſibility, and the ſame regard to 
character, that rouſed his indignation, fug- 
geſt objections. He entertains a doubt con- 
cerning the ground- of his ſuſpicions, and 
the evidence upon which he proceeds. 


The fpirit that Ive ſeen 

May be a devil; and the devil hath power 

T aſſume a pleating ſhape; yea, and, perhaps, 
Out of my weakneſs and my melancholy, 

(As he is very potent with ſuch fpirits), 
Abuſes me to damn me. III have grounds 
More relative than this. g 


In this manner he becomes irreſolute and 
indeciſive. Additionally, thereſore, to the 
ſorrow and melancholy which he neceſſarily 
feels for the ſituation of his family, and which 
his pecuhar frame of mind renders unuſually 
poignant, the haraſſment of ſuch an inward 
{ſtruggle aggravates his affliction. His ſenſe 
of duty, a regard to character, and feelings 
of juſt reſentment, prompt him to revenge: 
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the uncertainty of his ſuſpicions, the falla- 
cious nature of the evidence on which he 
proceeds, and the dread of perpetrating in- 
juſtice, embarraſs and arreſt his purpoſe. 


The time is out of joint—O curſed ſpight, 
That ever I was born to ſet it right. 


This irreſolution, which indeed blaſts his 
deſigns, but does not leſſen our regard for 
his character, nor our compaſſion for his 
misfortunes, and the miſery with which it 
afflicts him, are pathetically deſcribed and 
expreſſed, in the famous ſoliloquy conſequent 
to the repreſentation of the Players. 


What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he ſhould weep for her? What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cue for paſhon 

Thar I have? &c.— Yet, &c. 


IT. In that particular mood, when he ſees 
bis own wrongs and the guilt of Claudius 
na ſtriking light, his reſentment is inflamed, 
the evidence ſeems convincing, and he acts 
with a violence and precipitation very diſſi- 
milar to, though not inconſiſtent with, his 
native temper. In theſe circurmſtances, ar 
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at a time when he tells us he 


Could drink hot blood 
And do ſuch bitter buſineſs, as the day 
Would quake to look on ! 


in ſuch a ſituation and ſtate of mind he 
ſlew Polonius: he miſtook him for the king: 
and fo acted with a violence and precipita- 
tion of which he afterwards expreſſes his 
repentance. In a ſimilar ſituation, when 
he had no leiſure nor inclination to weigh 
and examine appearances, he wrote the 
death-warrant of Roſencrantz and Guil- 
denſtern. 


Being thus benetted round with villanies, 
Or I could make a prologue to my brains, 


They had begun the play: I ſat me down, 
Devis'd a new commiſſion, &c. 


An earneft conjuration from the king, 

As England was his faithful tributary, — 

That on the view and knowing of theſe contents, 
He ſhould the bearers put to ſudden death. 


Roſencrantz and Guildenſtern had been 
employed as ſpies upon Hamlet: under the 
diſguiſe of friendſhip for him, they had 
accepted of this infamous office; they were 
in ſome meaſure acceſſary to his intended 
aſſaſſination: © they made love to this em- 
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* ployment;” and therefore, as © the defeat 
* grew from their own inſinuation, there 
was no occaſion why it“ ſhould fit near to 
*« Hamlet's conſcience.” If leiſure had been 
given him to reflect, perhaps he would not 
have ſacrificed them; but having done the 
deed, he does not charge himſelf with deli- 
berate guilt. He does not contend that his 
conduct was entirely blameleſs; he only 
tells us, 


They are not zear my conſcience, 


III. Thus agitated by external circum- 
ſtances, torn by contending emotions, liable 
to the weakneſſes nearly allied to extreme 
ſenſibility, and exhauſted by the conteſts of 
violent paſſions, is it wonderful that he 
ſhould exhibit dejection of mind, and expreſs 
diſreliſh for every human enjoyment? This 
extreme is no leſs conſiſtent with his cha- 
racer than his temporary violence. I 
have of late, he tells Roſencrantz and Guil- 
denſtern, loſt all my mirth; forgone all 
* cuſtom of exerciſes; and, indeed, it goes 
« ſo heavily with my diſpoſition, that this 
* goodly frame, the earth, ſeems to me a 
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* ſterile promontory; this moſt excellent 
% canopy, the air, look you, this brave o er- 
hanging firmament; this majeſtical roof 
« fretted with golden fire; why, it appears 
no other thing to me than a foul and peſ- 
« tilent congregation of vapours. &c. In 
like manner, the ſame ftate of internal con- 
teſt leads him to a conduct directly oppoſite 
to that of violence or precipitancy; and 
when we expect that he will give full vent 
to his reſentment, he heſitates and recedes. 
This is particularly illuſtrated in the very 
difficult ſcene where Hamlet, ſeeing Clau- 
dius kneeling and employed in devotion. 
utters the following ſoliloquy: 


Now might I do it pat, now he is praying; 
And now Ill do it: —and fo he goes to heaven; 
And ſo am I reveng'4? That would be ſcann d: 
A villain kills my father, and for that, 
I, his fole ſon, do this ſame villain ſend 
To heaven. 
Why, this is hire and ſalary, not revenge. 
He took my father groſsly, full of bread, 
With all his crimes broad blown, as fluſh as May; 
And, how his audit ſtands, who knows, ſave heaven 
But, in our circuimſtanee and courſe of thought, 
"Tis heavy with him: and am I then reveng'd, 
To take him in the purging of his ſoul, 
When he is fit and ſeaſon d for bis patlage ? 


I 
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You aſk me, why he did not kill the 
Uſurper? And I anſwer, becauſe he was at 
that inſtant irreſolute. This irreſolution 
aroſe from the inherent principles of his 
conſtitution, and is to be accounted natural: 
it aroſe from virtuous, or at leaſt from ami- 
able ſenſibility, and therefore cannot be 
blamed. Has ſenſe of juſtice, or his feelings 
of tenderneſs, in a moment when his vio- 
lent emotions were not excited, overcame 
his reſentment. But you wall urge the in- 
conſiſtency of this account, with the inhu- 
man ſentiments he expreſſes: 


Up, ſword, and know thou a more horrid heat : 
When he is drunk, aſleep, or in his rage, &c. 
Then trip him, &c. 


In reply to this difficulty, and it 1s not 
inconſiderable, I will venture to affirm, that 
theſe are not his real ſentiments. There 1s 
nothing in the whole character of Hamlet 
that juſtifies ſuch ſavage enormity. We 
are therefore bound, in juſtice and candour, 
to look for ſome hypotheſis that ſhall recon- 
cile what he now delivers, with his uſual 
maxims and general deportment. I would 
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aſk, then, whether, on many occaſions, we 
do not alledge thoſe conſiderations as the 
motives of our conduct, which really are 
not our motives? Nay, is not this ſometimes 
done almoſt without our knowledge? Is it 
not done when we have no intention to de- 


ceive others; but when, by the influences of 


ſome preſent paſſion, we deceive ourſelves? 
The fact is confirmed by experience, if we 
commune with our own hearts; and by ob- 
ſervation, if we look around. When the pro- 
fligate is accuſed of enormities, he will have 
them paſs for manly ſpirit, or love of ſociety; 
and impoſes this opinion not upon others, 
but on himſelf. When the miſer indulges 
his love of wealth, he ſays, and believes, that 
he follows the maxims of a laudable cecono- 
my. So alſo, while the cenſorious and in- 
vidious ſlanderer gratifies his malignity, he 
boaſts, and believes, that he obeys the dic- 
tates of juſtice, Conſult Biſhop Butler, 
your fayourite, and the favourite of every 
real enquirer into the principles of human 
conduct, and you will be ſatisfied concern- 
ing the truth of the doctrine, —Apply it, 
then, to the caſe of Hamlet: ſenſe of ſup- 
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poſed duty, and a regard to character, prompt 
him to ſlay his uncle; and he is with-held 
at that particular moment, by the aſcendant 
of a gentle diſpoſition; by the ſcruples, and 
perhaps weakneſs, of extreme ſenſibility. 
But how can he anſwer to the world, and 
to his ſenſe of duty, for miſſing this oppor- 
tunity? The real motive cannot be urged. 
Inſtead of excuſing, it would expoſe him, 
he thinks, to cenſure; perhaps to contempt. 
He looks about for a motive; and one better 
ſuited to the opinions of the multitude, and 
better calculated to lull reſentment, is im- 
mediately ſuggeſted. He indulges, and ſhel- 
ters himſelf under the ſubterfuge. He al- 
ledges, as dire& cauſes of his delay, motives 
that could never influence his conduct; and 
thus exhibits. a moſt exquiſite picture of ami- 
able ſelf-deceit. The lines and colours are, 
indeed, very fine; and not very obvious to 
curſory obſervation. The beauties of Shake- 
ſpeare, like genuine beauty of every kind, are 
often veiled; they are not forward nor ob- 
truſive. They do not demand, though they 
claim attention, 
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IV. I would now offer ſome obſervations 
concerning Hamlet's counterfeited or real 
madneſs: and as they are alſo intended to 
juſtify his moral conduct, let me beg of you 
to keep ſtill in view, the particular circum- 
ſtances of his ſituation, and the peculiar 
frame of his mind. 

HFaraſſed from without, and diſtracted 
from within, is it wonderful, if, during his 
endeavour to conceal his thoughts, he ſhould 
betray inattention to thoſe around him; 
incoherence of ſpeech and manner; or break 
out inadvertently, into expreſſions of diſ- 
_ pleaſure? Is it wonderful that he ſhould 
« forego all mirth,” become penſive, melan- 
choly, or even moroſe? Surely, ſuch diſ- 
order of mind, in characters like that of 
Hamlet, though not amounting to actual 
madneſs, yet exhibiting reaſon in extreme 
perplexity, and even trembling on the brink 
of madneſs, is not unuſual. Meantime, 
Hamlet was fully ſenſible how ſtrange thoſe 
involuntary improprieties muſt. appear ta 
others: he was conſcious he could not ſup- 
preſs them; he knew he was ſurrounded 
with ſpies; and was juſtly apprehenſive, left 
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his ſuſpicions or purpoſes ſhould be diſco- 
vered. But how are theſe conſequences to 
be prevented? By counterfeiting an inſa- 
nity which in part exiſts. Accordingly, to 
Ophelia, to Polonius, and others, he diſplays 
more extravagance than his real diſorder 
would have occaſioned. This particular 
aſpect of the human mind is not unnatural; 
but is ſo peculiar and fo exquiſitely marked, 
that he alone who delineated the commenc- 
ing madneſs, the blended reaſon and diſtrac- 
tion of Lear, has ventured to pourtray its 
lineaments. That Hamlet really felt ſome 
diſorder, that he ſtudied concealment, and 
{trove to hide his diſtraction under appear- 
ances of madneſs, 1s manifeſt in the follow- 
ing paſſage, among others of the ſame kind, 
where he diſcovers much earneſtneſs and 
emotion, and at the ſame time, an aftecta- 
tion of ſprightlineſs and unconcern: 


Swear by my ſword 
Never to ſpeak of this that you have heard. 
Ghoſt. Swear by his ſword, 
Ham. Well ſaid, old mole ! can't work i' the earth fo 
fait ? 
A worthy pioneer | Once more remove, good friends. 
Hor. O day and night, but this is wond'rous ſtrange | 
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Ham. And therefore, as a ſtranger, give it welcome. 
There are more things in heaven and carth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philoſophy.— 

But come; | 

Here, as before, never, ſo help you mercy ! 
Ghoſt. Swear, &c. 
Ham. Reſt, reſt, perturbed ſpirit ! 


If we allow that the poet actually intend- 
ed to repreſent Hamlet as feeling ſome diſ- 
traction of mind; and was thus led to ex- 
travagancies which he affected to render ſtill 
more extravagant, why, in his apology to 
Laertes, need we charge him with devia- 
tion from truth? 


This preſence knows, and you muſt needs have heard, 
How 1 am puniſh'd with a ſore diſtraction. 

What I have done, 

That might your nature, honour, and exception, 
Roughly awake, I here proclaim was madneſs. 

Was't Hamlet wrong'd Laertes ? Never, Hamlet: 

If Hamlet from himſelf be ta'en away, 

And, when he's not himſelf, does wrong Laertes, 
Then Hamlet does it not ; Hamlet denies it. 


Hamlet, no doubt, put to death Polonius; 
but without intention, and in the frenzy of 
tumultuous emotion. He might therefore 
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ſay, both of that action and of the conſe- 
quent madneſs of Ophelia, 


Let my diſclaiming from a purpos d evil, 

Free me ſo far in your moſt generous thoughts, 
That I have ſhot my arrow o'er the houſe, 
And hurt my brother. 


Neither is his conduct at the funeral of 
Ophelia to be conſtrued into any deſign of 
inſulting Laertes. His behaviour was the 
effect of violent perturbation; and he ſays 
ſo afterwards, not only to Laertes, but to 
Horatio: 


I am very ſorry, good Hoartio, 

That to Laertes I forgot myſelf, &c. 

But ſure, the bravery of his grief did put me 
Into a tow'ring paſſion. | 


To this he alludes in his apology: 


If Hamlet from himſelf be ta'en away, 
And, when he's not himſelf, does wrong Laertes, 
| Then Hamlet does it not; Hamlet denies it. 


The whole of his behaviour at the funeral, 
ſhews a mind exceedingly diſordered, and 
thrown into very violent agitation. But 
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his affection for Ophelia appears ſincere; 
and his regard for Laertes genuine. On 
recovery from his tranſport, to which, how- 
ever, Laertes provoked him, how pathetic 
is the following expoſtulation: 


Hear you, Sir, 
What is the reaſon that you us d me thus? 
I loy'd you ever. 


I have been the more minute in conſi- 
dering thoſe particulars, that not only you, 
but Commentators of great reputation, have 
charged Hamlet, in this part of his conduct, 
with falſehood and inhumanity.“ 


V. It remains that I ſhould offer a few 


obſervations concerning Hamlet's jocularity. 


You ſeem to think it ſtrange, that he ſhould 
affect merriment when his ſituation is mi- 


ſerable, and when he feels his miſery. Alas! 


* With high reſpect and fincere eſteem for one of the moſt 
enlightened critics, and moſt uſeful moral philoſophers that 
ever appeared in England, this and ſome other remarks in 
the Eſſay on the character of Hamlet, are intended, as the 
attentive reader will perceive, to remove ſome ſtrong objec- 
tions urged by Dr. Johnſon againſt both the play, and the 
character. 
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it is a ſymptom, too unambiguous, of his 
affliction. He is ſo miſerable, that he has 
no reliſh for any enjoyment; and is even 
weary of his exiſtence. 


O that this too, too ſolid fleſh would melt, 
Thaw, and reſolve itſelf into a dew! &c. 


Thinking himſelf incapable of happineſs, 
he thinks he ſhould be quite unconcerned 
in any human event. This is another aſ- 
pect of ſelf-deceit: for in truth he is not 
unconcerned. Yet acting as if it were ſo, 
he affects to regard ſerious, and even im- 
portant matters, with a careleſs indifference. 
He would laugh: but- his laughter 1s not 
that of mirth. Add to this, that in thoſe 
moments when he fancies himſelf indifferent 
or unconcerned, he endeavours to treat thoſe. 
actions which would naturally excite indig- 
nation, with ſcorn or contempt, This, on 
ſeveral occaſions, leads him to aſſume the 
appearance of an ironical, but melancholy 
gaiety. This ſtate of mind is exquiſitely 
delineated in the following paſſage, where 
his affected melancholy betrays itſelf: and 
his gaicty and indifference, notwithſtanding 
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his endeavours to preſerve them, relapſe 
into his uſual mood. 


Hor. My Lord, I came to ſee your father's funeral. 
Ham. I pray thee do not mock me, fellow ſtudent: 
I think it was to ſee my mother's wedding. 
Hor. Indeed, my lord, it follow'd hard upon. 
Ham. Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral bak'd meats 
Did coldly furnith forth the marriage tables. 
Would I had met my deareſt foe in heaven, 
Or ever I had ſeen that day, Horatio. 


If, however, this account of the matter 
ſhould not ſeem to you ſatisfactory, I muſt 
refer you to the preceding eſſay on the cha- 
recter of Hamlet: for I confeſs that I think 
the explanation given in that place 1s alto- 
gether ſufficient. Hamlet aſſumes an air of 
eaſe, familiarity, and cheerful unconcern; 
and therefore jeſts with his friends, not only 
to conceal his deſigns, but that he may ſuit 
the complexion of his own mind to that of 
the unconcerned ſpectator; nor exhibit in 
his behaviour, any thing ſtrange, improper, 


or unbecoming. 
* %* * * *%* #* 
From theſe remarks, I hope you will now 
agree with me, that Hamlet deſerves com- 


7 
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paſſion; and that Horatio may ſay of him, 
with propriety, 


——=— Good night, ſweet Prince; 
And flights of angels ſing thee to thy reſt. 


The character is conſiſtent. Hamlet is 
exhibited with good diſpoſitions, and ſtrug- 
gling with untoward circumſtances. The 


conteſt is intereſting. As he endeavours to 


act right, we approve and eſteem him. But 
his original conſtitution renders him unequal 
to the conteſt: he diſplays the weakneſſes 
and imperfections to which his peculiar cha- 
racer is liable; he is unfortunate; his miſ- 
fortunes are in ſome meaſure. occaſioned by 
his weakneſs: he thus becomes an object 
not of blame, but of genuine and tender 
regret. 


- 
— 
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ESSAY IV. 


ON THE 


CHARACTER 


OF THE 
MELANCHOLY JAQUES. 
— —_—— by 


Jaques, in As YOU LIKE 1T, 1s exhibited 


ta us in extraordinary circumſtances, and in 


ſituation very romantic. 


Lord. To-day my Lord of Amiens, and myſelf, 
Did ſteal behind him, as he lay along 
Under an oak, whoſe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood : 
To the which place a poor ſequefter'd ſtag, 
That from the hunters' aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to languiſh; and, indeed, my Lord, 
The wretched animal heav'd forth ſuch groans 
That their*diſcharge did ſtretch his leathern coat 
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Almoſt to burſting; and the big round tears 
Cours d one another down his innocent noſe 
In piteous chace: and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on the extremeſt verge of the ſwift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. 

Duke. But what ſaid Jaques ? 
Did he not moralize this ſpeQacle? 

Lord. O yes, into a thouſand ſimilies. 
Firſt, for his weeping in the needleſs ſtream ; 
Poor deer, quoth he, thou malt a teſtament 
As worldings do, giving thy ſum of more, 
To that which had too much. Then, being there alone, 
Left and abandoned of his velvet friends ; 
Tic right, quoth he; thus miſery doth part 
The flux of company. Anon, a careleſs herd, 
Full of the paſture, jumps along by him, 
And never ſtays to greet him. Ay, quoth Jaques, 
Sweep on, you fat and greaſy citizens ; 
'Tis juſt the faſhion: wherefore do you look 
[pon that poor and broken bankrupt there n 


The moſt ſtriking character in the mind 
of Jaques, according to this deſcription, is 
extreme ſenſibility. He diſcovers a heart 
ſtrongly diſpoſed to compaſſion, and ſuſcep- 
tible of the moſt tender impreſſions of friend- 
ſhip: for he who can fo feelingly deplore 
the abſence of kindneſs and humanity, muſt 
be capable of reliſhing the delight annexed 
to their exerciſe, But ſenſibility is the ſou 
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where nature has planted ſocial and ſweet 
affections: by ſenſibility they are cheriſhed, 
and matured. Social diſpoſitions produce 
all thoſe amiable and endearing connections 
that alleviate the ſorrows of human life, 
adorn our nature, and render us happy. 
Now Jaques, avoiding ſociety, and burying 
himſelf in the lonely foreſt, ſeems to act in- 
conſiſtently with his conſtitution. He poſ- 
ſefles ſenſibility; ſenſibility begets affection; 
and affection begets the love of ſociety. But 
Jaques is unſocial. Can theſe inconſiſtent 
qualities be reconciled? or has Shakeſpeare 
exhibited a character of which the parts are 
incongruous and diſcordant? In other words, 
how happens it that a temper diſpoſed to be- 
neficence, and addicted to ſocial enjoyment, 
becomes ſolitary and moroſe? Changes of this 
kind are not unfrequent: and, if reſearch- 
es into the origin or cauſe of a diſtemper 
can direct us in the diſcovery of an antidote, 
or of a remedy, our preſent inquiry is of 
importance. Perhaps, the exceſs and luxu- 
riancy of benevolent diſpoſitions, blighted 
by unkindneſs or ingratitude, is the cauſe 
that, inſtead of yielding us fruits of compla- 
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cency and friendſhip, they ſhed bitter drops 
of miſanthropy. 

Averſion from ſociety proceeds from diſ- 
like to mankind, and from an opinion of the 
inefficacy and uncertainty of external plea- 
ſure. Let us conſider each of theſe apart: 
let us trace the progreſs by which they eſ- 
tabliſhed themſelves in the mind of Jaques, 
and gave his temper an unnatural colour. 


I. The gratification of our ſocial affections 
ſuppoſes friendſhip and eſteem for others; 
and theſe diſpoſitions ſuppoſe in their ob- 
ject virtues of a correſponding character: for 
every one values his own opinion, and fan- 
cies the perſon to whom he teſtifies eſteem 
actually deſerves it. If beneficent affections, 


ardent and undiſciplined, predominate in our 


conſtitution, and govern our opinions, We 
enter into lite ſtrongly prepoſlefled in favour 
of mankind, and endeavour, by a generous 
and diſintereſted conduct, to render our- 
ſelves worthy of their regard. That ſpirit 
of diffuſive goodneſs, which eloquent and 
benign philoſophy recommends, but without 
ſucceſs, to men engaged in the commerce 


L 
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of the world, operates uncontrouled. The 
heart throbs with aſtoniſhment and indigna- 
tion at every act of injuſtice, and our bowels 
yearn to relieve the afflicted. Our benefi- 
cence is unlimited: we are free from ſuſpi- 
cion: our friendſhips are eagerly adopted; 


they are ardent and fincere. This conduct 


may, for a time, be flattered: our fond ima- 
ginations may heighten every trivial act of 
complacency into a teſtimony of unfeigned 
eſteem: and thus, deceived by deluſive 
appearances, we become ſtill more credulous 
and profuſe. But the fairy viſion will ſoon 
vaniſh: and the novice who vainly truſted 
to the benevolence of mankind, will ſud- 
denly find himſelf alone and deſolate, in the 
midſt of a ſelfiſh and deceitful world: like 
an enchanted traveller, who imagines he is 
journeying through a region of delight, till 
he drinks of ſome bitter fountain, and in- 
ftantly, inſtead of flowery fields and mea- 
dows, he finds himſelf deſtitute and forlorn, 
amid the horrors of a dreary defart. 

It ſeems an invariable law in the conduct 
of our paſſions, that, independent of the 
object they purſue, they ſhould yield us plea- 
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fare, merely by their exerciſe and operation, 
It is known by experience, that the pain of 
diſappointed paſſion is not ſolely occaſioned 
by our being deprived of ſome deſirable ob- 
ject, but by having the current of the mind 
oppoſed; ſo that the excited paſſion recoils 
exaſperated upon the heart. The anguiſh 
of this ſituation is ſtrongly expreſſed by Se- 
neca, In anguſto incluſæ cupiditates fine 
« exitu ſeipſas ſtrangulant. There can be 
no doubt, that anger, malice, and all the 
malevolent and irregular paſſions, indepen- 
dent of their fatal conſequences, leave the 
mind in a ſtate of anxiety and diforder. One 
ſhould therefore imagine, that ſatisfaction 
would ariſe from their being repulſed, and 
that men would fehcitate themſelves for a 
recovery ſo eſſential to their repoſe. Rea- 
ſon and ſelf- love may conſider it in this 
view, and our ſenſe of propriety may hin- 
der us from complaining; but the heart is 
ſecretly dejected, and the unbidden ſigh be- 
trays us. The gloom, however, is ſoon diſ- 
perſed. Yet it proves that the mind ſuffers 
more when its operations are ſuddenly ſuſ- 
pended, than when it languiſhes in a ſtate 
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of liſtleſs inactivity. Thus, our benevolent 


affections, conſidered merely as principles of 
action, partaking of the ſame common na- 
ture with other paſſions and affections, if 
their tenor be interrupted, occaſion pain. 

But the peculiar character of theſe diſ- 
poſitions renders the anguiſh occaſioned by 
their ſuſpenſion more exquiſitely painful. 
They are of a ſoft exhilarating nature, they 
elevate and enlarge our conceptions, they 
refine our feelings, they quicken our ſenſi- 
bility, and ſtimulate our love of pleaſure: 
they diffuſe joy and ſerenity through the 
ſoul, and, by a delightful illuſion, give every 
thing around us a ſmiling aſpect. To a 
mild and benevolent temper, even inanimate _ 
objects, the beauties of nature, the ſkies, 
the groves, and the fountains, communicate 
unuſual pleaſure, and of a quality too refined 
to be reliſhed by malignant ſpirits. But, 
proportioned to the delight annexed to the 
exerciſe of ſocial affections, is the pain ariſ- 
ing from their ſuſpenſion. 

Social affections confer happineſs, not 
only by the feelings they excite in us, but 
by procuring us the friendſhip and eſteem 
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of others. Adequate returns of tenderneſs 
are eſſential to their exiſtence. By diſdain 
and indifference they languiſh; they render 
us anxious, and deſponding. 

Other advantages leſs immediate, and 
which concern our fortune and external cir- 
cumſtances, often depend on the benevolence 
and ſincerity of our friends. For, though it 
be contrary to the rules of prudence, and the 
maxims of the world, to repoſe ſuch entire 
confidence in the virtue of mankind as to 
render it poſſible for them to injure or ruin 
us; yet there are caſes of ſtrong neceſſity 
that mock reſerve; and there are inſtances 


of men ſo unſuſpecting, or ſo improvident, 


as to allow themſelves, by exceſſive facility, 
to be over-reached and undone. 

The diſappointments of ſocial affection 
may give us uneaſineſs of another kind: 
they may offend againſt the good opinion 
we are apt to entertain of ourſelves; a prin- 
ciple rivetted in our conſtitution, uſeful and 
neceſſary in itſelf, but, by diſpoſing us to 
overweening conceit, liable to be perverted. 

Pain and uneaſineſs give riſe to ſorrow; 
and ſorrow varies according to the ſources 
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from which it flows: it is either gentle and 
languiſhing, or imbittered with rancour and 
animoſity, 

When the uneaſineſs ariſes from the ſud- 
dien and untoward ſuſpenſion of our emo- 
tions, or from the diſappointment of ſome 
ardent affection, it is of a mild and dejected 
nature. It may diſpoſe us to remonſtrate, 
but not to inveigh. It is modeſt and unaſ- 
ſuming. It even induces us to think indif- 
ferently of ourſelves, and, by laying the 
blame on our own unworthineſs, to excuſe 
the inattention or diſdain of others. 


Perhaps I was void of all thought, 
Perhaps it was plain to foreſee, | 
That a nymph ſo complete would be ſought 
By a ſwain more engaging than me. 


Sorrow of this tender complexion, lead- 
ing us to complain, but not to accuſe, and 
finding remonſtrances and complaint inef- 


fectual, retires from ſociety, and ponders its 
woe in ſecret. 


Ye woods, ſpread your branches apace, 
To your deepeſt receſſes I fly; 

I would hide with the beaſts of the chace, 
I would vaniſh from every eye. 
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The ſtate of mind produced by theſe 
emotions, is exhibited to us with uncom- 
mon tenderneſs and ſimplicity by Orlando. 


* If Tm foiled, there is but one ſhamed that was never 
* gracious: if killed, but one dead that is willing to be ſo: 
« I ſhall do my friends no wrong, for I have none to la- 
« ment: the world no injury, for in it I have nothing : 
only in the world I fill up a place which may be better 
« ſupplied when I have made it empty. 


But, when ambition, avarice, or vanity 
are concerned, our ſorrow 1s acrimonious, 
and mixed with anger. If, by truſting to 
the integrity and beneficence of others, our 
fortune be diminiſhed, or not augmented as 
we expected; or if we be not advanced and 
honoured agreeably to our deſires, and the 
idea we had formed of our own deſert, we 
conceive ourſelves injured. Injury provokes 
reſentment, and reſentment moves us to 
retaliate. Accordingly, we retaliate: we 

inveigh againſt mankind: we accuſe them 
of envy, perfidy, and injuſtice. We fancy 
ourſelves the apoſtles or champions of virtue, 
and go forth to combat and confound her 
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opponents. The celebrated Swift, poſſeſſing 


uncommon abilities, and actuated by am- 
bition, flattered his imagination with hopes 
of preferment and diſtinguiſhed honour, 
was diſappointed, and wrote ſatires on hu- 
man nature. Many who declaim with ſo- 
lemn ſorrow and prolixity againſt the de- 
pravity and degeneracy of mankind, and 
overcharge the picture of human frailty 
with ſhades of the gloomieſt tincture, ima- 
gine themſelves the elected heroes of true 
religion, while they are merely indulging a 
ſplenetic humour. 

On comparing the ſorrow excited by re- 
pulſed and languiſhing affection, with that 
ariſing from the diſappointment of ſelfiſh 
appetites, melancholy appears to be the tem- 
per produced by the one, miſanthropy by 
the other. Both render us unſocial; but 
melancholy diſpoſes us to complain, miſan- 
thropy to inyeigh. The one remonſtrates 
and retires: the other abuſes, retires, and 
ſtill abuſes. The one is ſoſtened with re- 
gret: the other virulent and fierce with 
rancour. Melancholy is amiable and bene- 
volent, and wiſhes mankind would reform: 
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miſanthropy is malignant, and breathes re- 
venge. The one is an object of compaſſion; 
the other of pity. 

Though melancholy rules the mind of 
Jaques, he partakes of the leaven of human 
nature, and, moved by a ſenſe of injury and 
diſappointment, 


Moſt invectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court. 


Inſtigated by ſentiments of ſelf- reſpect, if 
not of pride, he treats the condition of hu- 
manity, and the purſuits of mankind, as in- 
ſignificant and uncertain. His invectives, 
therefore, are mingled with contempt, and 
expreſſed with humour. At the ſame time, 
he ſhows evident ſymptoms of a benevolent 
nature: he is intereſted in the improvement 
of mankind, and inveighs, not entirely to 
indulge reſentment, but with a deſire to 
correct their depravity. 


Duke. What! you look merrily! 

Jag. A fool, a fool! I met a fool i the foreſt, 
A motley fool | A miſerable world ! 
As I do live by food, I met a fool; 
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Who laid him down and baſk'd him in the ſun, 
And rail'd on lady Fortune in good terms, 

In good ſet terms,—and yet a motley fool. 

Good morrew fool, quoth I :—No fir, quoth he, 
Call ma not fool, till Heaven hath ſent me fortune: 
And then he drew a dial from his poke; 

And looking on it with lack-luftre eye, 

Says, very wiſely, Ir is ten o'clock; 


Thus may we ſee, quoth he, how the wworld wwags. 


"Tis but an hour ago fince it was nine; 
And aftet one hour more, 'rawill be eleven ; 
And fo, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 
And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot. 
And thereby hangs a tale — 
O noble fool | 
A worthy fool !-—Motley's the only wear. 
Duke. What fool is this ? 
- Tag. O worthy fool One that hath been a courtier; 
And fays, if ladies be but young, and fair, 
They have the gift to know it: and in his brain, 
Which is as dry as the remainder biſket 
Aſter a voyage, he hath ſtrange places cramm'd 
With obſervation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms :—O that I were a fool! 
I am ambitions for a motley coat. 
Duke, Thou ſhalt have one. 
Jag. It is my only ſuit; 
Provided, that you weed your better n 
Of all opinion, that grows rank in them, 
That I am wiſe. I muſt have liberty 
Withal; as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I pleaſe; for fo fools have: 


And they. that are moſt gauled with my folly, 


They moſt muſt laugh : And why, fir, muſt they ſo? 
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The why is plain as way to pariſh-church, &c. 


Inveſt me in my motley ; give me leave 

To ſpeak my mind, and I will through and through 
Cleanfe the foul body of the infected world, 

If they will patiently receive my medicine. 


This mixture of melancholy and miſan- 
thropy in the character of Jaques is more 
agreeable to human nature than the repre- 
ſentation of either of the extremes; for a 
complete miſanthrope is as uncommon an 
object as a man who ſuffers injury without 
reſentment. Mankind hold a ſort of mid- 
dle rank, and are in general too good for 
the one, and too bad for the other. As be- 
nevolence and ſenſibility are manifeſt in the 
temper of Jaques, we are not offended with 
his ſeverity. By the oddity of his manner, 
by the keenneſs of his remarks, and ſhrewd- 
neſs of his obſervations, while we are in- 
ſtructed, we are alſo amuſed. He 1s pre- 
ciſely what he himſelf tells us, often 
wrapped ©& in a moſt humorous ſadneſs.” 
His ſadneſs, of a mild and gentle nature, 
recommends him to our regard; his hu- 
mour amuſes. 


Ax, picture of this kind ſhews us the fertility 
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of Shakeſpeare's genius, his knowledge of 
human nature, and the accuracy of his 
pencil, much more than if he had repre- 
ſented in ſtriking colours either of the com- 
ponent parts. By running them into one 
another, and by delineating their ſhades 
where they are gradually and-almoſt imper- 
ceptibly blended together, the extent and 
delicacy of his conceptions, and his amazing 
powers of execution are fully evident. Vio- 
lent and impetuous paſſions are obvious, 
their colours are vivid, their features ſtrong- 
ly marked, they may caſily be diſcerned and 
eaſily copied. But the ſenſibility of the 
foul flows out in a varicty of emotions and 
feelings, whoſe impulſes are leſs apparent, 
and whoſe progreſs and operation may eſcape 
the notice of ſuperficial obſervers; but whoſe 


influence in governing the conduct, and 


faſhioning the tempers of mankind, is more 
extenſive than we are apt to imagine. Many 


paſſions and affections of an infinuating ra- 


ther than urgent nature gain an aſcendant 


in the ſoul by ſilent and unobſerved ap- 


proaches. Not to be diſcerned in the geſ- 
tures or countenance till they have eſtabliſhed 
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a peculiar habit or temper, they are repre- 
ſented to us by thoſe only whom nature has 
diſtinguiſhed; and whom, by rendering them 
exquiſitely ſuſceptible of every feeling, ſhe 
has rendered ſupremely happy, or miſerable 
beyond the common lot of humanity. To 
men of this character, endowed with lively 
imaginations, and a talent of eaſy expreſſion, 
the moſt delicate emotions and affections of 
the ſoul ſubmit themſelves, ſuffering them 
to copy their true appearance, and exhibit 
them for the profit and pleaſure of mankind: 
like thoſe aerial agents, the ſylphs, fairies, 
and other divinities of the poets, that pre- 
fide over the ſeaſons, and regulate the pro- 
greſs of vegetation, but which can only be 
rendered viſible by the ſpells and authority 
of a ſkilful magician. | 


II. That Jaques, on account of diſap- 
pointments in friendſhip, ſhould become 
reſerved and cenſorious, is agreeable . to 
human nature : but is it natural that he 
ſhould abjure pleaſure, and conſider the 
world and every enjoyment of ſenſe as tri- 
volous and inexpedient? Ought he not ra- 


[ 
' 


| 
' 
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therto have recurredto them for conſolation? 
On the contrary, he expatiates with fatif- 
faction on the inſufficiency of human hap- 


pineſs, and on the inſignificance of our pur- 
ſuits. 


An the world's a ſtage, 
And all the men and women merely players: 
They bave their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being ſeven ages. At firſt, the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurſe's arms : — 
Aud then, the whining ſchook-boy with his ſatchel, 
And ſhining morning face, creeping like ſnail, 
Unwillingly to ſchool :—And then, the lover ; 
Sighing Hike furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to bis miſtreſs' eye-brow :— Then, a foldier : 
Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, ſudden and quick in quarrel ; 
Secking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth: And then, the juſtice, 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 
With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtanees, 
And fo be plays his part :—The fixth age ſhifts 
Into the lean and ſlipper d pantaloon; 
With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on ſide; 
His youthful hofe well ſav'd, a world too wide 
For his ſhrunk ſhank; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childiſh treble, pipes 
And whiſtles in bis ſaund :—Laſt ſcene ef all, 
That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, 
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Is ſecond childiſhnefs, and mere oblivion ; 
Sans teeth, ſans eyes, ſans taſte, ſans every thing. 


That the heart, ſorrowful and dejected 
by the repulſe of an ardent paſſion, is averſe 
from pleaſure of every kind, has been often 
obſerved. The mind, in a gay and health- 
ful ſtate, receives hope and enjoyment from 
every object around us. The ſame objects, 
if we languiſh and deſpond, are regarded 
with difguſt or indifference. *©* What path 
of life would you purſue?” faid Poſcidippus, 
moroſe and out of humour with his condi- 
tion: © in public you are perplexed with 
« buſineſs and contention: at home, you 
* are tired with cares: in the country, you 
* are fatigued with labour: at ſea, you are 
« expoſed to danger: in a foreign land, if 
rich, your are fearful; if poor, neglected: 
have you a wife? expect ſorrow: unmar- 
© ried? your life is irkſome: children will 
* make you anxious: childleſs, your life is 
lonely: youth is fooliſh: and grey-harrs 
* feeble. Upon the whole, the wiſe man 
« would chuſe either not to have exiſted, or 
to have died the moment of his birth. 
« Chuſe any path of life, replies the cheer- 

"Il 
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ful Metrodorus: in the forum are pro- 


« fits and wiſe debates: at home, relaxa- 
te tion: in the country, the bounty of nature: 
e the ſea-faring life is gainful: in a foreign 
“ land, if wealthy, you are reſpected; if 
poor, nobody knows it: are you married? 
* your houſe is cheerful? Unmarried? you 
live without care: children afford delight: 
<* childleſs, you have no ſorrow: youth is 
4 vigorous: and old-age venerable. The 
« wile man, therefore, would not chuſe but 
eto have exiſted.” Moroſe and ſplenetic 
moments. are tranſient; the ſoul recovers 
from them as from a lethargy, exerts her 
activity, and purſues enjoyment: but, in 
the temper of Jaques, moroſeneſs is become 
habitual: he abandons the world, he con- 
temns its pleaſures, and buries himſelf in a 
cloiſter. The cauſe of this exceſſive ſeverity 
requires a particular explanation. 

Among the various deſires and propenſities 
implanted by nature in the conſtitution of 
every individual, ſome one paſſion, either by 
original and ſuperior vigour, or by reiterated 
indulgence, gains an aſcendant in the ſoul, 
and ſubdues every oppoſing principle; it 
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unites with deſires and appetites that are 
not of an oppoſite tendency, it bends them 
to its pleaſure, and in their gratifications 
purſues its own. The man whoſe govern- 
ing paſſion is pride, may alſo be ſocial and 
beneficent; he may love his friends, and re- 
Joice in their good fortune; but, even in 
their company, the deſire of impreſſing them 
with an idea of his own importance, for 
ever obtruding itſelf, produces diſguſt and 
averſion. The ruling paſſion, blended with 
others, augments their vehemence, and con- 
ſequently enhances their pleaſure: for the 
pleaſure ariſing from the gratification of any 
paſſion, 1s proportioned to its force. More- 
over, the ſenſations ariſing from the indul- 
gence of the governing principle will neceſ- 
ſarily be combined with thoſe ariſing from 
the gratification of other appetites and de- 
fires; ſo intimately combined, that their 
union is not caſily diſcerned, but by thoſe 
who are accuſtomed to reflect on their feel- 
ings: yet, by their union, they affect the 
mind with a ſtronger impulſe than if they 
were ſeparately excited. Suppoſe the rul- 
ing paſſion thwarted, it ceaſes to operate 
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with ſucceſs: the force it communicated to 
other paſſions 1s withdrawn; conſequently, 
their vehemence ſuffers abatement; and, 
conſequently, the pleaſure they yield is leſ- 
ſened. By the diſcomfiture and diſappoint- 
ment of the governing principle, the plea- 
fure arifing from its gratification is no lon- 
ger united with that ariſing from other 
active but ſubordinate principles: and thus, 
the pleaſure reſulting from ſubordinate 
principles, by the failure and abſence of the 
adventitious pleaſure with which it was 
formerly accompanied, is ſenſibly diminiſh- 
ed. It is, therefore, manifeſt, that, if ſo- 
cial and beneficent affections, by gain- 
ing a ſuperiority in the conſtitution, have 
heightened every other enjoyment, and if 
their exerciſe 18 ſuſpended by diſappoint- 
ment, all the pleaſures of ſenſe or of ambi- 
tion that formerly contributed to our felicity, 
though in themſelves they are ſtill the ſame; 
yet, being reft of their better part, of the 
ſpirit that enlivened them, they ſtrike the 
mind ſo feebly, as only to awaken its atten- 
tion to the loſs it hath ſuſtained; and, in- 
ſtead of affording comfort, aggravate our 


— 
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misfortune. We eſtimate their importance, 

not as they really are, but as they affect us 
in our preſent ſtate; we undervalue and 
deſpiſe them. 


Qu en ſes plus beaux habits ! Aurore au teint yermeil, 
Annonce a Iunivers le retour du ſoleil, 
Et, que devant ſon char, ſes legeres ſuivantes 
Ouvrent de Vorient les portes eclatantes; 
Depuis que ma bergere a quitté ces beaux lieux, 
Le ciel na plus ni jour, ni clarts pour mes yeux. 
SEGRAIS, 
i 


We may alſo obſerve, that ſocial and be- 
neficent affections are in their own nature 
gay and exhilarating; and that, by extending 
their influence to other active principles 
which are not oppoſed to them, they accele- 
rate their motions and augment their viva- 
city. They animate, and even inflame the 
inferior appetites; and where reaſon, and 
other ſerious principles are not inveſted 
with ſupreme authority, they expoſe us to 
the anarchy of unlawful paſſions. There 
are many inſtances of men betrayed into 
habits of profligacy and diſſipation, by the 
influence of their ſocial affections. Theſe 
men, diſappointed and chagrined with the 

M 2 
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world, and, conſequently, with every plea- 
ſure, to whoſe energy the love of ſociety 
contributed, conſider the enjoy ments ariſing 
from inferior appetites, not as they really 
are, when governed and guided by reaſon, 
but immoderate and pernicious, agreeably 
to their own experience. Reformed pro- 
fligates are often very eloquent teachers of 
abſtinence and ſelt-denial. Polemo, con- 
verted by Xenocrates from a courſe of wild 
extravagance, became eminent in the ſchool 
of Plato. The wiſdom of Solomon was, 
in like manner, the child of folly. And the 
melancholy Jaques would not have moral- 
ized ſo profoundly, had he not been, as we 
are told in the play, a diſſipated and ſenſual 
libertine. | | 

To the foregoing obſervations, and to the 
conſiſtency of Jaques's character, one thing 
may be objected: he 1s fond of muſic. But 
ſurely muſic is an enjoyment of ſenſe; it 
affords pleaſure; it is admitted to every 
joyous ſcene, and augments their gaiety. 
How can this be explained? 

Though action ſeems eſſential to our 


happineſs, the mind never exerts itſelf un- 
8 
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leſs it be actuated by ſome paſſion or deſire. 
Thinking appears to be neceſſary to its ex- 
iſtence; for ſurely that quality is neceſſary, 
without which the object cannot be con- 
ceived. But the exiſtence of thinking de- 
pends upon thoughts or ideas: and, conſe- 
quently, whether the mind is active or not, 
ideas are preſent to the thinking faculty. 
The motions and laws obſerved by our 
thoughts in the impreſſions they make on 
us, vary according as the ſoul may be in- 
fluenced by various paſſions. At one time, 
they move with incredible celerity; they 
ſeem to ruſh upon us in the wildeſt diſorder, 
and thoſe of the moſt oppoſite character 
and complexion unite in the ſame afſem- 
blage. At other times, they are ſlow, re- 
gular, and uniform. Now, it is obvious, 
that their rapidity muſt be occaſioned by 
the eagerneſs of an impelling paſſion, and 
that their wild extravagance proceeds from 
the energies of various paſſions operating at 
once or alternately. Paſſions, appetites, 
and deſires, are the principles of action, and 
govern the motions of our thoughts: yet 
they are themſelves dependent: they depend 
on our preſent humour, or ſtate of mind, and 
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on our temporary capacity of receiving plea- 
ſure or pain. It is always to obtain ſome 
enjoyment, or to avoid ſome pain or unea- 

ſineſs, that we indulge the violence of deſire, 
and enter eagerly into the hurry of thoughts 
and of action. But if we are languid and 
deſponding, if melancholy diffuſes itſelf 
though the ſoul, we no longer cheriſh the 
gay illuſions of hope; no pleaſure ſeems 
worthy of our attention; we reject conſo- 
lation, and brood over the images of our 
diſtreſs, In this ſtate of mind, we are ani- 
mated by no vigorous or lively paſſion; our 
thoughts are quickened by no violent im- 
pulſe: they reſemble one another: we 
frequently return to the ſame images: our 
tone of mind continues the ſame, unleſs a 
deſire or wiſh intervenes, that our condition 
were ſomehow different; and as this ſug- 
geſts to us a ſtate of circumſtances and events 
very different from what we ſuffer, our af- 
fliction is aggravated by the contraſt, and 
we ſink into deeper ſorrow. Preciſely agree- 
able to this deſcription, is the character of 
melancholy muſic. The ſounds, that is, 
the objects it conveys to the mind, move 
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ſlowly; they partake of little variety, or, if 
they are conſiderably varied, it is by a con- 
traſt that heightens the expreſſion. Slow 
ſounds, gentle zephyrs and murmuring 
ſtreams, are agreeable to the afflicted lover. 
And the dreary whiſtling of the midnight 
wind through the crevicesofa darkſome cloiſ- 
ter, cheriſhes the melancholy of the trem- 
bling nun, and diſpoſes her to a gloomy 
and auſtere devotion. Thus, the deſire of 
Jaques ſeems perfectly ſuited to his charac- 
ter; for the muſic he requires is agreeable 
to his preſent temper. 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not ſo unkind 

As man's ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not ſo keen 
Becauſe thou art nat ſeen, 

Although thy breath be rude. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter ſky, 
Thou doſt not bite ſo nigh 

As benefits forgot ; 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy ſting is not ſo ſharp 

As friend remember'd not, 


Thus we have endeavoured to illuſtrate, 
how ſocial diſpoſitions, by being exceſſive, 
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and by ſuffering painful repulſe, may render 
us unſocial and moroſe; how 


Goodneſs wounds itſelf, 
And ſweet affection proves the ſpring of woe. 


If theſe reaſonings have any foundation 
in nature, they lead us to ſome concluſions 
that deſerve attention. To judge concern- 
ing the conduct of others, and to indulge 
obſervations on the inſtability of, human 
enjoyments, may aſſiſt us in the diſcipline 
of our own minds, and in correcting our 
pride and exceſſive appetites. But to allow 
reflections of this kind to become habitual, 
and to preſide in our ſouls, is to counteract 
the good intentions of nature. In order, 
therefore, to anticipate a diſpoſition ſo very 
painful to ourſelves, and ſo diſagreeable to 
others, we ought to learn, before we engage 
in the commerce of the world, what we 
may expect from ſociety in general, and 
from every individual*. But if, previous 
to experience, we are unable to form juſt 
Judgments of ourſelves and others, we mult, 


* Bruyere. 
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beware of deſpondency, and of opinions inju- 
rious to human nature. Let us ever remem- 
ber, that all men have peculiar intereſts to 
purſue; that every man ought to exert him- 
ſelf vigorouſly in his own employment; and 
that, if we are uſeful and blameleſs, we ſhall 
have the favour of our fellow-citizens. Let 
us love mankind; but let our affections be 
duly chaſtened. Be independent, if poſſible; 
but not inſenſible. 


224 eat mY 
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ESSAY V. 


ON THE 
CHARACTER or IMOGEN. 


— ä — —̃ͤ —[— 


Crowpep theatres have applauded Imo- 
GEN. There is a pleaſing ſoftneſs and deli- 
cacy in this agreeable character, that render 
it peculiarly intereſting. Love is the ruling 
paſſion; but it is love ratified by wedlock, 
gentle, conſtant, and refined. 

The ſtrength and peculiar features of a 
ruling paſſion, and the power of other prin- 
ciples to influence its motiofis and moderate 
its impetuoſity, are principally manifeſt, 
when 1t 1s rendered violent by fear, hope, 
grief, and other emotions of a like nature, 
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excited by the concurrence of external cir- 
cumitances. When love 1s the governing 
paſſion, theſe concomitant and ſecondary 
emotions are called forth by ſeparation, the 
apprehenſion of inconſtancy, and the abſo- 
lute belief of diſaffection. On ſeparation, 
they diſpoſe us to ſorrow and regret; on 
the apprehenſion of inconſtancy, they excite 
Jealouſy or ſolicitude: and the certainty of 
diſaffection begets deſpondency. Theſe 
three ſituations ſhall direct the order and 
arrangement of the following diſcourſe. 


I. Cymbeline, inſtigated againſt his daugh- 
ter, by the inſinuations of her malicious 
ſtep-dame, and incenſed againſt Poſthumus 
Leonatus, who was ſecretly married to 
Imogen, baniſhes him from his court and 
kingdom. The lovers are overwhelmed 
with ſorrow: and the princeſs, informed 
by Piſanio of the particular circumſtances 
of her huſband's departure, exprefles her- 
ſelf in the following manner: 


I would have broke mine eye- ſtrings; crack d em, but 
To look upon him, till the diminution 
Of ſpace had pointed him ſharp as my needle : 


| 
| 
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Nay, follow'd him, till he had melted from 
The ſmallneſs of a gnat to air; and then 
Have turn d mine eye, and wept *. 


Theſe lines expreſs the reluctance of the 
heart to part with the object of its affec- 
tions, and the efforts of paſſion ſtruggling 
with diſappointment. That the ſentiments 


they convey are natural, and agreeable to 


the condu of the paſſions, may very eaſily 


be illuſtrated. 
The ſecret wiſhes and defires of Imo- 


gen's heart recalled Leonatus to her re- 
membrance. But though objects ſuggeſt- 
ed by memory may be exceedingly lively, 
though they entertain the mind with vari- 


* There is a paſſage very ſimilar to this in Ovip's ſtory 
of Ceyx and Halcyone. 
| | Suſtulit illa 
HFHumentes oculos, ſtantemque in puppe recurva, 
Concuſſaque manu dantem fibi ſig na, maritum 

Prima videt; redditque notas: Ubi terra receſſit 
Longius, atque oculi nequeunt cognoſcere vultus, 

Dum licet, inſequitur fugientem lumine pinum. 

Hæc quoque, ut hand poterat, ſpatio ſubmota, videri ; 

Vela tamen ſpectat ſummo fluitantia malo: 

Ut nec vela videt, vacuum petit anxia lectum; 

Seque toro ponit. Renovat lectuſque locuſque 

Halcyones lacrymas. 
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ous and unuſual images, and are capable of 
cheriſhing and inflaming the moſt vehement 
paſſions, yield little enjoyment, compared 
with actual ſenſation. The conviction of 
preſent exiſtence diſtinguiſnes, in an emi- 
nent manner, thoſe things that ſtrike im- 
mediately on our ſenſes, from the operations 
of memory, and the illuſions of fancy. Fancy 
may dazzle and amuſe: but reflection, and 
the conſciouſneſs of our preſent ſituation, are 
forever intruding; and the viſion vaniſhes 
at their approach. In the preſent inſtance, 
however, the figure of Leonatus can hardly 
be diſtinguiſhed: and the ſenſation receiv- 
ed by Imogen is imperfect, and conſe- 
quently painful. This leads us to a ſecond 
obſervation. A thought never fluctuates in 
the mind ſolitary and independent, but is 
connected with an aſſemblage, formed of 
thoughts depending upon one another. In 
every group or aſſemblage, ſome objects are 
pre- eminent, and ſome ſubordinate. The 
principal figure makes the ſtrongeſt impreſ- 
ſion; and the reſt are only attended to, on 
account of their relation to the leading image. 
The mention of ſun-riling, not only ſuggeſts 
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a luminous body aſcending the eaſtern ſky, 
but the view alſo of party-coloured clouds, 
meadows ſpangled with dew, and miſts 
hovering on the mountains. Writers, whoſe 
works are addreſſed to the imagination, 
ſtudying to imitate the various appearances 
of nature, and, at the ſame time, ſenſible 
that a complete enumeration of every cir- 
cumſtance and quality of an obje& would 
be no leſs tireſome than impoſſible, are dili- 
gent to ſelect thoſe leading circumſtances to 
which the greateſt number of inferior parti- 
culars may be ſaid to adhere. The choice 
of circumſtances, and ſkill in their arrange- 


ment, are, according to Longinus, the prin- 


ciples of true deſcription. Now, we ob- 
ſerved above, that the reality of an object 
enhances the pleaſure of the perception: and 
therefore that the perceptions we receive by 
the ſenſes are preferred to repreſentations 
merely fancied. But ſuppoſe we receive a 
ſingle perception from an object exceedingly 
intereſting; this ſingle, and even imperfect 
perception, makes a lively impreſſion, and 
becomes the leading circumſtance of an aſ- 
ſemblage. Though all the ſubordinate and 
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adyentitious images are the mere coinage 
of fancy; yet, on account of their intimate 
union with the primary object, they operate 
on the mind as if their archetype really 
exiſted. They receive the ſtamp of reality 
from the primary perception upon which 
they depend; they are deemed legitimate, 
and are preferred to the mere illuſions of 
fancy. In this manner, the diſtant, and even 
imperfect view of Leonatus ſuggeſts a train 
of objects more agreeable than a mere ima- 
ginary picture: and it is not till this tran- 
ſient conſolation is removed, that Imogen 
would have © turned her eye and wept.” 

The propriety of the following ſentiments 
depends on the ſame principles with the 
former: for the belief that Leonatus, at cer- 
tain fixed periods, was employed in diſcharg- 
ing the tender offices of affection, would 
give the ideal the authority of actual per- 
ception, and its concomitant images would 
be cheriſhed with romantic fondneſs. 


I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Moſt pretty things to ſay: ere I could tell him, 
How I would think of him at certain hours, 
Such thoughts, and ſuch ;—or have charg'd him, 
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At the ſixth hour of morn, at noon, at midniglit, 
To encounter me with oriſons, for then 
I am in heaven for him. | 


But why, ſays the critic, conſume time 
and attention on actions ſo frivolous and 
unimportant? Can they diſcloſe to us any 
of the arcana of nature? Can they reveal 
any of her hidden myſteries? Can they 
explain the wonderful mechaniſm of the 
underſtanding? Or diſcover the labyrinths 
of the heart? 

To attend to familiar and common ob- 
jects is not unworthy even of a philoſopher. 
By obſerving the accidental fall of an apple, 
Newton explained the motions of the ce- 
leſtial bodies: and a principle illuſtrated by 
the eaſy experiment of bringing two drops 
of water within their ſphere of attraction 
has been employed in accounting for the 
progreſs of vegetation. The aflociation, we 
have now endeavoured to explain, accounts 
for many ſtrange appearances in the hiſtory 
and manners of mankind. It explains that 
amazing attachment to reliques, which 
forms an eſſential part of many modern 
religions, which fills the convents of Eu- 
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rope with more fragments of the croſs than 
would cover mount Lebanon, and with 
more tears of the bleſſed virgin than would 
water the Holy Land. Theſe objects con- 
firm particular facts to the zealous votaries, 
and realize a train of thought ſuited to en- 


thuſiaſtic ardour. It is not merely the hand- 


kerchief tamed with the blood of the can- 
onized martyr that moves, ſhakes, and con- 
vulſes the pale and penſive nun, who at her 
midnight oriſons, bathes it with her tears: her 
emotions are occaſioned by the belief of par- 
ticular ſufferings enforced on her imagination, 
by the vie w of that melancholy object. From 
the ſame aſſociation we may deduce the paſ- 
ſion for pilgrimage, the rage of cruſades, and 
all the conſequences of that fatal diſtemper. 
Moved by a propenſity depending on the 
ſame principles, men of ingenuity, enamour- 
ed of the Muſes, traverſe the regions they 
frequented, explore every hill, and ſeek their 
footſteps in every valley. The groves of 
Mantua, and the caſcades of Anio, are not 
lovelier than other groves and caſcades; yet 
we view them with peculiar rapture. We 
tread as on conſecrated ground, we regard 
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thoſe objects with veneration which excited 
invention in the minds of Virgil and Horace; 
and we ſeem to enjoy a certain ineffable in- 
tercourſe with thoſe elegant and W 
ſpirits. 

Trivial, therefore, as the ſentiments and 
expreſſions of Imogen may appear, by at- 
tending to the principles upon which they 
depend, they open the mind to the con- 
templation of extenſive objects. Conſider- 


ing them in regard to character, they ex- 
hibit to us uncommon affection, ſenſibility, 


and mildneſs of diſpoſition. They are not 
embittered with invective: ſhe complains 


of the ſeverity of Cymbeline; but does not 


accuſe: ſhe expreſſes ſorrow; but not re- 
ſentment: and ſhe reflects on the injuſtice 


of the Queen as the cauſe of her ſufferings, 


rather than the object of her anger. Exceed- 
ingly injured, and exceedingly afflicted, ſhe 
neglects the injury, and dwells on the diſ- 


treſs. 


Ere I could 


Give him that parting kiſs, which I had ſet 
Betwixt two charming words ; comes in my father; 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the North, 
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Shakes all our buds from growing. 
A father cruel, and a ſtep-dame falſe; 
\ A fooliſh ſuiter to a wedded lady, 
That hath her huſband baniſh'd;—O that huſband | 
My ſupreme crown of grief! and thoſe repeated 
Vexations of it. 
Moſt miſerable 
Is the defire that's glorious, 


II. We proceed, in the ſecond place, to 
conſider the ſtate of Imogen's mind, labour- 
ing with doubts, and pained with the ap- 
prehenſion of a change in the affections of 
Poſthumus. 

Nothing, in the ſtructure of the human 
mind, appears more inexplicable than the 
ſeeming inconſiſtency of paſſion. Averſe 
from believing the perſon we love or efteem 
capable of ingratitude, we are often prone 
to ſuſpicion, and are alarmed with the ſlight- 
eſt ſymptoms of diſaffection. Whoever . 
warns you of the treachery of a profefling * 
friend, or of the inconſtancy of a ſmiling 
miſtreſs, is treated with ſcorn or reſentment: 
yet, with a ſcrupulous and critical accuracy, 
you inveſtigate the meaning of an accidental 
expreſſion; you employ more ſagacity and 
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diſcernment than might govern a nation, 
to weigh the importance of a nod; and a 
trivial overſight or inattention will caft you 
into deſpair. The heart of Imogen, attached 
to Leonatus by tender and ſincere affection, 
is yet capable of apprehenſion, and liable to 
ſolicitude. 

Iachimo, with an intention of betraying 
her, feriſible, at the fame time, that infide- 
lity and neglect are the+only crimes unpar- 
donable in the ſight of a lover, and well 
aware of the addreſs neceſſary to infuſe fuſ- 
picion into an ingenuous mind, diſguiſes his 
inhuman intention with the affectation of 
a violent and ſudden emotion. He ſeems 
rapt in admiration of Imogen, and expreſſes 
ſentiments of deep aſtoniſhment: | 


1a. What! are men mad? hath nature given them eyes 
To ſee this vaulted arch, and the rich crop 
Of ſea and land? which can diſtinguiſh twixt 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn'd ſtones 
Upon the number'd beech? and can we not 


Partition make with ſpectacles ſo precious 


Twixt fair and foul ? $ 

Imo. What makes your admiration ? 

Ia. It cannot be i' th eye; for apes and monkeys, 
ITwixt two ſuch ſhe's, would chatter this way, and 
Contemn with mowes the other: nor i” the judgment; 
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For idiots, in this caſe of fear; would 
Be wiſely definite. — 
Ino. What, dear tir, 


Thus raps you? are you well? 


We never feel any paſſion or violent 
emotion without a cauſe, either real or 
imagined. We are never conſcious of an- 
ger, but when we apprehend ourſelves in- 
jured; and never feel eſteem without the 
conviction of excellence in the object. Sen- 
ſible, as it were by intuition, of this invari- 
able law in the conduct of our paſſions, we 
never ſee others very violently agitated 
without a conviction of their having ſuffi- 
cent cauſe, or that they are themſelves 
convinced of it. If we ſee a man deeply 
afflicted, we are perſuaded that he has ſuf- 
fered ſome dreadful calamity, or that he 
believes it to be ſo. Upon this principle, 
which operates inſtinctively, and almoſt 
without being obſerved, is founded that 
capital rule in oratorial compoſition, That 
* he who would affect and convince his au- 
dience, ought to have his own mind con- 
« yinced and affected.” Accordingly, the 


crafty Italian, availing himſelf of this pro- 
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penſity, counterfeits admiration and aſ- 


toniſhment: and, Imogen, deceived by the 
ſpecious artifice, is inclined to believe him. 
Moved with fearful curioſity, ſhe inquires 
about Leonatus; receives an anſwer well 
calculated to alarm her; and, of conſequence, 
betrays uneaſineſs. 570 


Ino. Continues well my Lord his health, beſeech you? 
Ia. Well, madam. | | 
Imo, Is he diſpos d to mirth ? I hope he is. 
Ta. Exceeding pleaſant ; none a ſtranger there 
So merry, and ſo gameſome ; he is called 
The Britain reveller. 
Ino. When he was here, | 
He did incline to ſadneſs, and oft-times 
Not knowing why. 


By repreſenting the ſentiments of Leona- 
tus as unfavourable to marriage and the fair 
ſex, he endeavours to ſtimulate her diſquie- 
tude. 


1a. The jolly Briton cries, O 
Can my ſides hold, to think, that man, who knows 
By hiſtory, report, or his own proof, 
What woman is, yea, what ſhe cannot chuſe 
But muſt be,—will his free hours languiſh 
For afſur'd bondage? 
Ino. Will my Lord ſay ſo? 
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oy 7 Ay, madam, with his eyes in flood with laughter. 
But heavens know, 


Some men are much to blame. 
Ino. Not he, I hope, 


This expreſſion of hope is an evident ſymp- 
tom of her anxiety. If we are certain of 
any future good, we are confident and 
expect: we only hope when the event 
is doubtful. 

Iachimo practiſes every art; and, by ex- 
preſſing pity for her condition, he makes 
farther progreſs in her good opinion. Pity 
ſuppoſes calamity; and the imagination of 
Imogen, thus irritated and alarmed, con- 
ceives no other cauſe of compaſſion than the 
infidelity of Leonatus. The . myſterious 
conduct of Iachimo heightens her uncaſineſs; 
for the nature and extent of her misfortune 
not being preciſely aſcertained, her appre- 
henſions render it exceſſive, The reluctance 
he diſcovers, and his ſeeming unwillingneſs 
to accuſe her huſband, are evidences of his 
being attached to him, and give his ſurmiſes 
credit. Imogen, thus agitated and afflicted, 
is in no condition to deliberate coolly: and, 
as her anxiety grows vehement, ſhe be- 
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comes credulous and unwary. Her ſenſe 
of propriety however, and the delicacy of 
her affections, preſerve their influence, and 
ſhe conceals her impatience by indirect in- 
quiries. 
\ 
Ta. Whilſt I am bound to wonder, I am bound 
To pity too, 
Ino. What do you pity, fir? 
Ta. Two creatures, heartily, 
no. Am I one, fir? 
You look on me; what wreck diſcern you in me 
Deſerves your pity ? 
Ia. Lamentable | what! 
To hide me from the radiant ſun, and ſolace 
T' the dungeon by a ſnuit ! 
Ino. I pray you, fir, : 
Deliver with more openneſs your anſwers 
To my demands. Why do you pity me? 


Iachimo's abrupt and impaſſioned de- 
meanour, his ſeemingly undoubted friend- 
ſhip for Leonatus, the apparent intereſt he 
takes in the concerns of Imogen, and his 
pretended reluctance to unfold the nature 
of her misfortune, adding impatience to her 
anxiety, and thus augmenting the violence 
of her emotions, deſtroy every doubt of his 
ſincerity, and diſpoſe her implicitly to be- 
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lieve him. He, accordingly, proceeds with 
greater boldneſs, and, under the appearance 
of ſorrow and indignation, hazards a more 
direct impeachment. To have bewailed her 
unhappy fate, and to have accuſed Leonatus 
in terms of bitterneſs and reproach, would 
have ſuited the injuries ſhe had received, and 
the violence of diſappointed paſſion. But 
Shakeſpear, ſuperior to all mankind in the 
invention of characters, hath faſhioned the 
temper of Imogen with lineaments no leſs 
peculiar than lovely. Sentiments amiably 
refined, and a ſenſe of propriety uncom- 
monly exquiſite, ſuppreſs the utterance of 
her ſorrow, and reſtrain her reſentment. 
Knowing that ſuſpicion 1s allied to weak- 
neſs, and unwilling to aſperſe the fame of 
her huſband, ſhe replies with a ſpirit of 
meekneſs and reſignation, 


My Lord, I fear, 
Has forgot Britain. 


Formerly ſhe expreſſed hope, when the 
emotion ſhe felt was fear: here ſhe expreſſes 
fear, though fully ſatisfied of her misfortune. 

There is a certain ſtate of mind full of 
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ſorrow, when the approach of evil is ma- 
nifeſt and unavoidable. Our reaſon 1s then 
darkened, and the ſoul, ſinking under the 


apprehenſion of miſery, ſuffers direful eclipſe, 


and trembles, as at the diſſolution of nature. 
Unable to endure the painful impreſſion, 
we almoſt wiſh for annihilation; and, inca- 
pable of averting the threatened danger, 
we endeavour, though abſurdly, to be ig- 
norant of its approach. Let me hear no 
more, cries the Princeſs, convinced of her 
misfortune, and overwhelmed with anguiſh. 

Iachimo, confident of fucceſs, and, per- 
ſuaded that the wrongs of Imogen would 
naturally excite reſentment, urges her to 
revenge. Skilful to infuſe ' ſuſpicion, he 
knew not the purity of refined affection. 
Imogen, ſhocked and aſtoniſhed at his in- 
famous offer, is immediately prejudiced 
againſt his evidence: her mind recovers 
vigour by the renovated hope of her huſ- 
band's conſtancy, and by indignation againſt 
the inſidious informer. She therefore vents 
her diſpleaſure with ſudden and unexpected 
vehemence. 
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no. What ho, Piſanio!— 

Ia. Let me my ſervice tender on your lips. 

Imo. Away | I do condemn mine ears, that have 
So long attended thee. 


This immediate tranſition from a deject- 
ed and deſponding tone of mind, to a vi- 
gorous and animated exertion, effectuated 
by the infuſion of hope and juſt indigna- 
tion, is very natural and ſtriking. 


The inquietude of Imogen, ſoftened by 


affection, and governed by a ſenſe of pro- 


priety, exhibits a pattern of the moſt ami- 


able and exemplary meekneſs. The emo- 


tions ſhe diſcovers belong to ſolicitude rather 


than to jealouſy. The features of ſolicitude 
are ſorrowful and tender: jealouſy is fierce, 
wrathful, and vindictive. Solicitude is the 
object of compaſſion mixed with affection; 
jealouſy excites compaſſion, combined with 
terror, 


III. The fame meekneſs and tender de- 
jection that engage our ſympathy in the 
intereſts of Imogen, and render even her 
ſuſpicions amiable, preſerve their character 
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and influence, when ſhe ſuffers actual cala- 
mity. Leonatus, deceived by the calumnies 
of Iachimo, ſuffers the pangs of a jealous 
emotion, and, in the heat of his reſentment, 
commiſſions Piſanio to take away her life. 
But the ſagacious attendant, convinced of 
the malignity of the accuſation, diſobeys his 
maſter; and, actuated by compaſſion, reveals 
his inhuman purpoſe. The ſtroke that in- 
flicts the deepeſt wound on a virtuous and 
ingenuous nature, is the accuſation of guilt. 
Thoſe who are incapable of criminal acts 
and intentions, inſtigated by a ſtronger ab- 
horrence of a guilty conduct than others leſs 
virtuous than themſelves, imagine, if, by 
any unhappy miſchance, they are falſely and 
maliciouſly accuſed, that they are the objects 
of ſtrong abhorrence. Such minds, very 
eaſſly affected, and ſuſceptible of every feel- 
ing, perſecuted by malice, or overwhelmed 
with infamy and the reproach of mankind 
(which they feel more ſeverely than thoſe 
who have leſs integrity, and, conſequently, 
a worſe opinion of others than they have), are 
expoſed, for a time, to all the torment of 
conſcious turpitude. The bluſh of guilty 
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confufion often inflames the complexion of 
innocence, and diſorders her lovely features. 
To be reſcued from undeſerved affliction, 
Imogen flies for relief to the review of her 
former conduct; and, ſurprized at the ac- 
cuſation, and indignant of the charge, the 


triumphs in conſcious virtue. 


Falſe to his bed! what is to be falſe ? 
To lie in watchFhere, and to think on him? 
To weep twixt clock and clock? if ſleep charge nature 
To break it with a fearful dream of him, 
Ind cry myſelf awake? That's falſe to his bed? 


Vet reſentment is ſo natural in caſes of 
heinous injury, that it ariſes even in minds 
of the mildeſt temper. It arrſes, however, 41 
without any exceflive or unſeemly agitation: 
its duration is exceedingly tranſient. It is 
governed in its utterance by the memory of 
former friendſhip: and, if the blame can be 
transferred to any inſidious or ſly ſeducer, | 
who may have prompted the evil we com- 
plain of, we wreak upon them the violence 
of our diſpleaſure. \ 


I falſe! thy conſcience witneſs Iachimo— 
Thou didſt accuſe him of incontinency : 
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Thou then look dſt like a villain : Now, methinks, 
Thy favour's good enough. Some jay of Italy *, 
Whoſe mother was her painting, hath betrayed him. 


The reſentment of Imogen is of ſhort 
continuance: it is a fudden ſolitary flaſh, 


| extinguiſhed inſtantly in her ſorrow. 


* Commentators have been of different opinions concern- 
ing the meaning of this paſſage. The difficulty however, 
as it appears to me, may eaſily be removed, if we attend to 
ſome particulars connected with the Fate of mind of the 
ſpeaker, Imogen is moved by indignation, and even re- 
ſentment. Theſe feelings incline her to aggravate obnoxi- 
ous qualities in the object of her diſpleaſure. The jay of 
Ttaly is not only very unworthy in herſelf, but is ſo by 
tranſmitted, hereditary, and therefore by inherent wieked- 
neſs. She derived it from her parents: matri turpi filia 
turpior: her mother was ſuch as ſhe is; her picture, her 
portrait; for the word painting, in old Engliſh, was uſed 


for portrait. Shakeſpear himſelf ſo uſes it. 


Laertes, was your father dear to you? 
Or, are you like the painting of a ſorrow, 
A face without a heart? 


Perhaps, too, the poet uſes that ſort of figure which, ac- 
cording to rhetoricians, preſents as expreſſing ſome ſtrong 
emotion, the conſequent in place of the antecedent ; or the 
effect for the cauſe. So that, inſtead of faying the jay of 
Italy was the picture of her mother, Imogen ſays, more in- 
dignautly and more reſentfully, that her mother was ſuch 
another, was her very picture. So that ſhe was inherently 
and hereditarily worthleſs, and capable of ſeduction, 
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Poor I am ſtale, a garment out of faſhion. 


It is not the malice of a crafty ſtep-dame 


that moves the heart of Imogen to com- 
plain; nor the wrath of her incenſed and 
deluded parent; nor that ſhe, bred up in 
ſoftneſs, and little accuſtomed to ſuffer 
hardſhips and ſorrow, ſhould wander amid 
ſolitary rocks and deſarts, expoſed to perils, 
famine, and death: it 1s, that ſhe is forſa- 
ken, betrayed, and perſecuted by him, on 
whoſe conſtancy ſhe relied for protection, 
and to whoſe tenderneſs ſhe entruſted her 
repoſe. Of other evils ſhe is not inſenſible; 
but this is the ſupreme crown of her 
grief.” Cruelty and ingratitude are abhorred 
by the ſpectator, and reſented by the ſuf- 
ferer. But, when the temper of the perſon 
injured is peculiarly gentle, and the author 
of the injury the object of confirmed affec- 
tion, the mind, after the firſt emotion, 1s 


more apt to languiſh in deſpondency than 


continue inflamed with reſentment. The 
ſenſe of misfortune, rather than the ſenſe 
of injury, rules the diſpoſition of Imogen, 
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and, inſtead of venting invective, ſhe laments 
the miſery of her condition. 


Poor I am ſtale, a garment out of faſhion ; 
And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 
I muſt be ript.— To pieces with me! 


I a crime is committed by a perſon with 
whom we are unconnected, or who has no 
pretenſions to pre-eminent virtue, we feel 
indignation againſt the individual; but 
form no concluſions againſt the ſpecies. 
The caſe is different, if we are connected 
with him by any tender affection, and re- 
gard him as of ſuperior merit. Love and 
friendſhip, according to the immutable con- 
duct of every paſſion, lead us to magnify, 
an our imaginations, the diſtinguiſhed qua- 
lities of thoſe we love. The reſt of mankind 
are ranked in a lower order, and are valued 
no otherwiſe than as they reſemble this 
illuſtrious model. But, perceiving depravity 
where we expected perfection, mortified and 
diſappointed that appearances of rectitude, 
believed by us moſt ſincere and unchange- 
able, were merely ſpecious and exterior, we 
become ſuſpicious of every pretenſion to 


merit, and regard the reſt. of mankind, of 


whoſe integrity we have had leſs poſitive 
nn with en and 2 reſerve. 


True boned men being bend like falls Bes 


Were, in his time, thought falſe : and Sinon's weeping 
Did ſcandal many a holy tear; took pity 

From moſt true wretchedneſs. So thou, Poſthumus, 
Wilt lay the leaven on all proper men : 

Goodly, and gallant, ſhall be falſe and perjur d, 

From thy great fail. 


Imogen, conſcious of her innocence, con- 
vinced of Leonatus's perfidy, and over- 
whelmed with ſorrow, becomes careleſs of 
life, and offers herſelf a willing ſacrifice to 
her huſband's cruelty. 


Be thou honeſt: 
Do thou thy maſter's bidding: when thou ſeeſt him, 
A little witneſs my obedience. Look 
I draw the ſword myſelf: take it, and hit 
The innocent manſion of my love, my heart: — 
Pr'ythee diſpatch : 
The lamb intreats the butcher. Where's thy knife ? 
Thou art too flow to do thy maſter's bidding, 
When I defire it too. 


I ſhall conclude theſe obſervations, by 
explaining more particularly, how the re- 
0 
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pulſe of a ruling and | habituated paſſion 
could diſpoſe Imogen to deſpondency, and 
render her careleſs of life: in other words, 
what 1s the origin of deſpair; or, by what 
lamentable perverſion 'thoſe, who are ſuſ- 
ceptible of the pleaſures of life, and in ſi- 
tuations capable of enjoying them, become 
diſſatisfied, and riſe ſrom the feaſt prema- 
ehr. 
Happineſs depends upon the gratification 
of our deſires and paſſions. The happineſs 
of Titus aroſe from the indulgence of a be- 
neficent temper: Epaminondas reaped en- 
Joyment from the love of his country: the 
love of fame was the ſource of Cæſar's feli- 
city: and the gratification of grovelling ap- 
petites gave delight to Vitellius. It has 
alſo been obſerved, that ſome one paſſion 
generally aſſumes a preeminence in the 
mind, and not only predominates over other 
appetites and deſires; but contends with 
reafon, and is often victorious. In propor- 
tion as one paſſion gains ſtrength, the reſt 
languiſh and are enfeebled. They are ſel- 
dom exerciſed; their gratifications yield 
tranſient pleaſure; they become of ſlight 
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importance, are diſpirited, and decay. Thus 
our happineſs is attached to one ruling and 
ardent paſſion. But our reaſonings, con- 
cerning future eyents, are weak and ſhort- 
lighted. We form ſchemes of felicity that 
can never be realized, and cheriſh affections 
that can never be gratified. If, therefore, 
the diſappointed paſſion has been long en- 


couraged, if the gay viſions of hope and 


imagination have long adminiſtered to its 
violence, if it is confirmed by habit in the 
temper and conſtitution, if it has ſuperſeded 
the operations of other active principles, 
and ſo enervated their ſtrength, its diſap- 
pointment will be embittered; and forrow, 
prevented by no other paſſion, will prey, 


forever, on the deſolate abandoned ſpirit. 


We may alſo obſerve, that none are more 
liable to afflictions of this ſort, than thoſe 
to whom nature has given extreme ſenſibi- 
lity. Alive to every impreſſion, their feel- 
ings are exquiſite: they are eager in every 
purſuit: their imaginations are vigorous, 
and well adapted to fire them. They 
live, for a time, in a ſtate of anarchy, ex- 
poſed to the inroads of every paſſion; and, 
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though poſſeſſed of ſingular abilities, their 
conduct will be capricious. Glowing with 
the warmeſt affections, open, generous, and 
candid; yet, prone to inconſtancy, they are 
incapable of laſting friendſhip. At length, 
by force of repeated indulgence, ſome one 
paſſion becomes habitual, occupies the heart, 
ſeizes the underſtanding, and, impatient of 
_ reſiſtance or controul, weakens or extirpates 
every oppoſing principle: diſappointment 
enſues: no paſſion remains to adminiſter 
comfort: and the original ſenſibility which 
promoted this diſpoſition, will render the 
mind more ſuſceptible of anguiſh, and 
yield it a prey, to deſpondency. We ought, 
therefore, to beware of limiting our felicity 
to the gratification of any particular paſſion. 
Nature, ever wiſe and provident, has en- 
dowed us with capacities for various plea- 
ſures, and has opened to us many foun- 
tains of happineſs: let no tyrannous paſſion, 
let no rigid doctrine deter thee; drink of 
the ſtreams, be moderate, and be grateful.” 
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ESSAY VI, 


ON THE 


DRAMATIC CHARACTER 


OF 


KING RICHARD THE THIRD, 
—ñ— ¶ — — 


Taz “ Life and Death of King Richard 
the Third” is a popular tragedy: yet the 
poet, in his principal character, has con- 
nected deformity of body with every vice 
that can pollute human nature, Nor are 
thoſe vices diſguiſed or ſoftened. The hues 
and lineaments are as dark and as deeply 
imprefled as we are capable of conceiving. 
Neither do they receive any conſiderable 
' mitigation from the virtues of any other 
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perſons repreſented in the poem. The 


vices of Richard are not to ſerve as a foil 
or a teſt to their virtues; for the virtues and 
innocence of others ſerve no other purpoſe 
than to aggravate his hideous guilt. In 
reality, we are not much attached by affec- 
tion, admiration, or eſteem, to any charac- 
ter in the tragedy. The merit of Edward, 
Clarence, and ſome others, is ſo undecided, 
and has ſuch a mixture of weakneſs, as hin- 
ders us from entering deeply into their in- 
tereſts. Richmond is ſo little ſeen, his 
goodneſs is ſo general or unfeatured, and 
the difficulties he has to encounter are ſo 
remote from view, are thrown, if I may 
uſe the expreſſion, ſo far into the back 
ground, and are ſo much leſſened by con- 
cutring events, that he cannot, with any 
propriety, be deemed the hero of the per- 
formance. Neither does the pleaſure. we 
receive proceed entirely from the gratifica- 
tion of our reſentment, or the due diſplay 
of poetical juſtice. To be pleaſed with ſuch 
a difplay, it is neceſſary that we enter deeply 
into the mtereſts of thoſe that ſuffer. But 
ſo ſtrange is the ſtructure of this tragedy, 
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that we are leſs intereſted in the miſeries 
of thoſe that are oppreſſed, than we are 
moved with indignation againft the oppreſ- 
for. The ſufferers, no doubt, excite ſome 


degree of compaſſion; but, as we have now 
obſerved, they have ſo little claim to eſteem, 


are ſo numerous and diſunited, that no 
particular intereſt of this ſort takes hold of 
us during the whole exhibition. Thus were 
the pleaſure we receive to depend ſolely on 
the fulfilment of poetical juſtice, that half 
of it would be loſt which ariſes from great 
regard for the ſufferers, and eſteem tor the 
hero who performed the exploit. We may 
alſo add, that if the puniſhment of Richard 
were to conſtitute our chief enjoyment, that 
event 1s put off for too long a period. The 
poet might have exhibited his cruelties in 
ſhorter ſpace, ſufficient, however, to excite 
our reſentment; and fo might have brought 
us ſooner to the cataſtrophe, if that alone 
was to have yielded us pleafure. In truth, 
the cataſtrophe of a good tragedy is only 
the completion of our pleaſure, and not the 
Chief cauſe of it. The table, and the view 
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which the poet exhibits of human nature, 
conducted through a whole performance, 
muſt produce our enjoyment. But in the 
work now before us there is ſcarcely any 
fable; and there is no character of eminent 
importance, but that of Richard. He is the 
principal agent: and the whole tragedy is 
an exhibition of guilt, where abhorrence for 
the criminal is much ftronger than our in- 
tereſt in the ſufferers, or eſteem for thoſe, 
who, by accident rather than great exertion, 
promote his downfal. We are pleaſed, no 
doubt, with his puniſhment; but the diſplay 
of his enormities, and their progreſs to this 
completion, are the chief objects of our at- 
tention. Thus Shakeſpear, in order to ren- 
der the ſhocking vices of Richard an amuſing 
| ſpectacle, muſt have recourſe to other ex- 
pedients than thoſe uſually practiſed in ſi- 
milar ſituations. Here, then, we are led to 
enquire into the nature of theſe reſources 
and expedients: for why do we not turn 
from the Richard of Shakeſpear, as we turn 
from his Titus Andronicus? Has he inveſted 
him with any charm, or ſecured him by 
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ſome ſecret taliſman from diſguſt and aver- 
ſion? The ſubject is curious, and deſerves 
our attention. | 

We may obſerve in general, that the 
intereſt is produced, not by veiling or 
contraſting offenſive features and colours, 
but by ſo connecting them with agree- 
able qualities reſiding in the character itſelf, 
that the diſagreeable effect is either en- 
tirely ſuppreſſed, or by its union with coa- 
leſcing qualities, is converted into a plea- 
ſurable feeling“. In particular, though 
Richard has no ſenſe of juſtice, nor indeed 
of any moral obligation, he has an abundant 
ſhare of thoſe qualities which are termed 
intellectual. Deſtitute of virtue, he poſſeſſes 
ability. He ſhews diſcernment of charac- 
ter; artful contrivance in forming projects; 
great addreſs in the management of man- 
kind; fertility of reſource; a prudent com- 
mand of temper; much verſatility of deport- 
ment; and ſingular dexterity in concealing 
his intentions. He poſſeſſes along with 
theſe, ſuch perfect conſciouſneſs of the ſu- 
perior powers of his own underſtanding 


* See Hume's Eſſay on Tragedy. 
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above thoſe of other men, as leads him not 

oftentatiouſly to treat them with contempt, 
but to employ them, while he really con- 
temns their weakneſs, as engines of his 
ambition. Now, though theſe properties 
are not the objects of moral approbation, and 
may be employed as the inſtruments of 
fraud no leſs than of juſtice, yet the native 
and unmingled effect which mg of them 
produce on the ſpectator, independent of 
the principle that employs them, is an emo- 
tion of pleaſure. The perſon poſſeſſing 
them is regarded with deference, with re- 
ſpect, and with admiration. Thus, then, 
the ſatisfaction we receive in contemplating 
the character of Richard, in the various ſi- 
tuations in which the poet has ſhewn him, 
ariſes from a mixed feeling: a feeling, com- 
pounded of horror, on account of his guilt; 
and of admiration, on account of his talents. 
\ By the concurrence of theſe two emotions 


the mind is thrown into a ſtate of unuſual 


agitation; neither painful nor pleaſant, in 
the extremes of pain or of pleaſure, but 
ſtrangely * delightful. Surpriſe and amaze- 


* Lætatur turbidum, Hon. 
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ment, excited by the ſtriking conjunctures 
which he himſelf very often occaſions, and 
which give exercife to his talents, together 
with aſtoniſhment at the determined bold- 
neſs and ſucceſs of his guilt, give uncommon 
force to the general impreſſion. 

It may be apprehended, that the mixed 
feelings now mentioned may be termed in- 
dignation; nor have I any objection to the 
uſe of the term. Indignation ſcems to 
ariſe from a comparative view of two ob- 
jects: the one worthy, and the other un- 
worthy; which are, nevertheleſs, united; 
but which, on account of the wrong or 
impropriety occaſioned by this incongruous 
union, we conceive ſhould be diſunited 
and independent. The man of merit ſuf- 
fering negle& or contempt, and the unwor- 
thy man raiſed to diſtinction, provoke in- 
dignation. In like manner, indignation 
may be provoked, by ſeeing illuſtrious ta- 
lents perverted to inhuman and perfidious 
purpoſes. Nor is the feeling, for it ariſes 
from elevation of ſoul and conſciouſneſs of 
virtue, by any means diſagreeable. Indeed, 
the pleaſure it yields us is different from 
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that ariſing from other emotions of a more 
placid and ſofter character; different, for 
example, in a very remarkable manner, 
from our ſympathy with ſucceſsful merit. 
We may alſo obſerve, that ſuſpence, wonder, 
and ſurpriſe, occaſioned by the actual exer- 


tion of great abilities, under the guidance 


of uncontrouled inhumanity, by their aw- 
ful effects, and the poſtures they aſſume, 
together with ſolicitude to ſee an union ſo 
unworthy diffolved, give poignancy to our 
indignation, and annex to it, if I may uſe 
the expreſſion, a certain wild and alarming 
delight. 

But, by what term ſoever we recogniſe 
the feeling, I proceed to illuſtrate, by a par- 
ticular analyſis of ſome ſtriking ſcenes in 
the tragedy, © that the pleaſure we receive 
* from the Character of Richard, is pro- 
ͤäduced by thoſe emotions which ariſe in 
the mind, on beholding great intellectual 
* ability employed for inhuman and perfi- 
e dious purpoſes.” 


I. In the firſt ſcene of the tragedy we 


have the loathſome deformity of Richard 
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diſplayed, with ſuch indications of mind as 


altogether ſuppreſs our averſion. Indeed - 


the poet, in the beginning of Richard's 
ſoliloquy, keeps that deformity to which he 
would reconcile us, out of view; nor men- 
tions it till he throws diſcredit upon its op- 
poſite: this he does indirectly. He poſſeſſes 
the imagination with diſlike at thoſe em- 
ployments which are the uſual concomitants 
of grace and beauty. The means uſed for 
this purpoſe are ſuited to the artifice of the 
deſign. Richard does not inveigh with 
grave and with ſolemn declamation againſt 
the ſports and paſtime of a peaceful Court: 
they are unworthy of ſuch ſerious aſſault. 
He treats them with irony: he ſcoffs at 
them; does not blame, but deſpiſe them. 


Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths; 
Our bruiſed arms hung up for monuments; 
Our ſtern alarums chang'd to merry meetings; 
Our dreadful marches to delightful meaſures. 
Grim- viſaged war hath ſmooth'd his wrinkled front ; 
And now, inſtead of mounting barbed ſteeds, 
To fright the fouls of fearful adverſaries, 
He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber, 
To the laſcivious pleaſing of a lute. 


By thus throwing diſcredit on the uſual 
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attendants of grace and beauty, he leſſens 
our eſteem for thoſe qualities; and proceeds 
with leſs reluctance to mention his own 
hideous appearance. Here, too, with great 
judgment on the part of the poet, the ſpeech 
is ĩronical. To have juſtified or apologized 
for deformity with ſerious argument, would 
have been no leſs ineffectual than a ſerious 
charge againſt beauty. The intention of 
Shakeſpeare is not to make us admire the 
monſtrous deformity of Richard, but to make 
us endure it. | 


But I, that am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an am'rous looking-glaſs ; 
I that am rudely ſtampt, and want Love's majeſty 
To ſtrut before a wanton ambling nymph ; 
I that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, 

| Cheated of feature by difſembling nature, 
Deform'd, unfiniſh'd, ſent before my time 
Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made up, 
And that ſo lamely and unfaſhionably, 
That dogs bark at me as I halt by them : 
Why I (in this weak piping time of peace) 
Have no delight to paſs away the time, 
Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun, 
And deſcant on mine own deformity : 
And, therefore, fince I cannot prove a lover, 
To entertain theſe fair well-ſpoken days, 
I am determined to prove a villain, 


And hate the idle pleaſures of theſe days. 
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His contempt of external appearance, 
and the caſy manner in which he conſiders 
his own defects, impreſs us ſtrongly with 
the apprehenſion of his ſuperior underſtand- 
ing. His reſolution, too, of nat acquieſcing 
tamely in the misfortune of his form, but 
of making it a motive for him to exert his 
other abilities, grves us an idea of his poſſeſſ- 
ing great vigour and ſtrength of mind. Not 
difpirited with his deformity, it moves him 
to high exertion. Add to this, that our 
wonder and aftoniſhment are excited at the 
declaration he makes of an atrocious cha- 
racer; of his total inſenſibility; and reſolu- 
tion to perpetrate the blackeſt crimes. 


Plots have I laid, inductions dangerous, 
By drunken prophecies, libels and dreams, 
To ſet my brother Clarence and the king 
In deadly hate, the one againſt the other: 
And if King Edward be as true and juſt, 
As I am ſubtle, falſe, and treacherous, 
This day ſhould Clarence cloſely be mew d up. 


It may be ſaid, perhaps, that the colour- 
ing here is by far too ſtrong, and that we 
cannot ſuppoſe characters to exiſt ſo full of 
deliberate guilt, as thus to contemplate a 
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criminal conduct without ſubterfuge, and 
without impoſing upon themſelves. It may 
be thought, that even the Neros and the 
Domitians, who diſgraced human nature, 
did not  confider themſelves ſo atrociouſly 
wicked as they really were: but, tranſported 
by lawleſs paſſions, deceived themſelves, and 
were barbarous without | perceiving. their 
guilt. It is difficult to aſcertain what the 
real ſtate of ſuch perverted characters may 
be; nor is it a pleaſing taſk to analyſe their 
conceptions*. Yet the view which Shake- 
ſpeare has given us of Richard's ſedate and 
deliberate guilt, knowing that his conduct 
was really guilty, is not inconſiſtent. He 
only gives a deeper ſhade to the darkneſs of 
his character. With his other enormities 
and defects, he repreſents him incapable of 
feeling, though he may perceive the dif- 
ference between virtue and vice. Moved 
by unbounded ambition; vain of his intel- 
lectual and political talents; conceiving 
himſelf, by reaſon of his deformity, as of a 
different ſpecies from the reſt of mankind; 
and inured from his infancy to the barbari- 


* Butler, 
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ties perpetrated during a deſperate civil war; 
| ſurely it is not incompatible with his cha- 
racter, to repreſent him incapable of feeling 
thoſe pleaſant or unpleaſant ſenſations that 
uſually, in other men, accompany the diſ- 
cernment of right and of wrong. I will in- 
deed allow, that the effect would have been 
as powerful, and the repreſentation would 
have been better ſuited to our ideas of hu- 
man nature, had Richard, both here and in 
other ſcenes, given indication of his guilt 
rather by obſcure hints and ſurmiſes, than 
by an open declaration. 


II. In the ſcene between Richard and 
Lady Anne, the attempt ſeems as bold, and 
the ſituation as difficult, as any in the tra- 
gedy. | 

It ſeems, indeed, altogether wild and 
unnatural, that Richard, deformed and hide- 
ous as the poet repreſents him, ſhould offer 
himſelf a ſuitor to the widow of an excel- 
lent young prince whom he had ſlain, at 
the very time ſhe is attending the funeral 
of her huſband, and while ſhe is expreſſing 
the moſt bitter hatred againſt the author of 
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her misfortune. But, in attending to the 
progreſs of the dialogue, we ſhall find 
ourſelyes more intereſted in the event, and 
more aſtoniſhed at the boldneſs and ability 
of Richard, than moved with abhorrence at 
his ſhameleſs effrontery, or offended with 
the improbability of the ſituation, 

In conſidering this ſcene, it is neceſſary 
that we keep in view the character of Lady 
Anne. - The outlines of this character are 
given us in her own converſation; but we 
ſee it more completely finiſhed and filled 
up, indirectly indeed, but not leſs diſtinctly, 
in the conduct of Richard. She is repre- 
ſented by the poet, of a mind altogether 
frivolous; incapable of deep affection; guid- 
ed by no ſteady principles of virtue, pro- 
duced or ſtrengthened by reaſon and reflec- 
tion; the prey of vanity, which is her rul- 
ing paſſion; ſuſceptible of every feeling and 
emotion; ſincere in their expreſſion while 
they laſt; but hardly capable of diſtinguiſh- 
ing the propriety of one more than another; 
and ſo expoſed alike to the influence of 
good and of bad impreſſions. There are 
ſuch characters: perſons of great ſenſibility, 
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of great ſincerity, of no rational or fteady 
virtue, and conſequently of no confiftency 
of conduct. They now amaze us with 
their armable virtues; and now confound us 
with apparent vices. 

Richard, in his management of Lady 
Anne, having in view the accompliſhment 
of his ambitious deſigns, addreſſes her 
with the moſt perfect knowledge of her 
character. He knows that her feelings 
are violent; that they have no foundation 
in ſteady determined principles of conduct; 
that violent feelings are ſoon exhauſted: and 
that the undecided mind, without choice 
or ſenſe of propriety, is equally acceſſible to 
the next that occur. All that he has to do, 
then, is to ſuffer the violence of one emotion 
to paſs away, and then, as ſkilfully as poſ- 
ſible, to bring another, more ſuited to his 
deſigns, into its place. Thus he not only 
diſcovers much diſcernment of human na- 
ture, but alſo great command of temper, and 
great dexterity of conduct. 

In order, as ſoon as poſſible, to exhauſt 
her temporary grief and reſentment, it is ne- 
ceſſary that they be ſwollen and exaſperated 
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to their utmoſt meaſure. In truth, it is 
reſentment, rather than grief, which ſhe ex- 
preſſes in her lamentation for Henry. Ac- 
cordingly Richard, inflaming her diſorder 
to its fierceſt extreme, breaks in abruptly - 
upon the funeral proceſſion. This ſtimu- 
lates her reſentment; it becomes more vio- 
lent, by his appearing altogether cool and 
unconcerned at her abuſe; and thus ſhe 
vents her emotion in fierce invectives and 


0 God, which this blood mad, revenge His degth 
O earth, which this blood drink 'ſt, revenge his death! 
Or heay' n, with lightning ſtrike the murderer dead! 


. gaps * * r 6s 

This e is Wen But bete 
a 0 this angry mood can be 
entirely abated, ſhe muſt bring home to 
her fancy every aggravating circumſtance, 
and muſt aſcertain every particular wrong 
ſhe has ſuffered. When ſhe has done this, 
and expreſſed the conſequent feelings, ſhe 
has no longer any topics or food for anger, 
and the paſſion will of courſe ſubſide. 
Richard, for this purpoſe, pretends to juſtify 
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or to extenuate his ſeeming offences; and 
thus, inſtead of concealing his crimes, he 
overcomes the reſentment of Lady Anne, 
by bringing his cruelties into view. This 
has alſo the effect of impreſſing her with 
the belief of his candour. 


Vouchſafe, divine perfection of a woman, 
Of theſe ſuppoſed crimes, to give me leave, 
By circumſtance but to acquit myſelf, &c,— 
Anne. Didſt thou not kill this king? 
Gh. I grant ye. 
Anne. Doſt grant me, hedge-hog ? then God grant me 
too, 
Thou may'ſt be damned for that wicked deed. 


Here alſo we may obſerve the application 
of thoſe flatteries and apparent obſequiouſ- 
neſs, which, if they cannot take effect at 
preſent, otherwiſe than to give higher pro- 
vocation; yet, when her wrath ſubſides, will 
operate in a different direction, and tend to 
excite that vanity which is the predominant 
diſpoſition of her mind, and by means of 
which he will accompliſh his purpoſe. 

It was not alone ſufficient to provoke her 
anger and her reſentment to the utmoſt, in 
order that they might immediately ſubſide; 
but by alledging apparent reaſons for change 
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of ſentiment, to aſſiſt them in their decline. 
Though Lady Anne poſſeſſes no decided, 
determined virtue, yet her moral nature, 
uncultivated as it appears, would diſcern 
impropnety in her conduct; would ſuggeſt 
ſcruples, and ſo produce heſitation. Now, 
in order to prevent the effe& of theſe, it 
was neceſſary to aid the mind in finding 
ſubterfuge or excuſe, and thus aſſiſt her in 
the pleaſing buſineſs of impoſing upon her- 
ſelf. Her ſeducer accordingly endeavours 
to gloſs his conduct, and repreſents himſelf 
as leſs criminal than ſhe at firſt apprehended. 


To leave this keen encounter of our wits, 

And fall ſomewhat into a ſlower method : 

Is not the cauſer of the timeleſs deaths 

Of theſe Plantagenets, Henry and Edward, 

As blameful as the executioner ? 
Anne. Thou waſt the cauſe, and moſt accurſt effeR. 
Gh. Your beauty was the cauſe of that effect : 

Your beauty, which did haunt me in my ſleep, &c. 


In theſe lines, beſides a confirmation of 
the foregoing remark, and an illuſtration 
of Richard's perſevering flattery, there are 
two circumſtances that mark great delicacy 
and fineneſs of pencil in Shakeſpear's execu- 
tion of this ſtriking ſcene. The invective 
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and reſentment are now ſo mitigated and 
brought down, that the converſation, aſ- 
ſuming the more patient form of dialogue, 
is not ſo much the expreſſion of violent 
paſſion, as a, conteſt for victory in a ſmart 
diſpute, and becomes a keen encounter of 
* wits.” The other circumſtance to be 
obſerved is, that Richard, inſtead of ſpeak- 
ing of her huſband and father-in-law, in 
the relation in which they ſtood to her, falls 
in with the ſubſiding ſtate of her affection 
towards them, and uſing terms of great in- 
difference, ſpeaks of © thefe Plantagenets, 
Henry and Edward.” 

Lady Anne having liſtened to the conver- 
ſation of Richard, after the firſt tranſport 
of her wrath on the ſubject of Edward's 
death, ſhewed that the real force of the 
paſſion was abating; and it ſeems to be 
perfectly ſubdued, by her having liſtened 
to his exculpation. In all this the art of 
the poet is wonderful; and the {kill he aſ- 
cribes to Richard, profound. Though the 
crafty ſeducer attempts to juſtify his conduct 
to Lady Anne, he does not ſeek to convince 
her reaſon; for ſhe had no reaſon worth the 
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pains of convincing; but to afford her ſome 
means and opportunity to vent her emotion. 
When this effect is produced, he proceeds 
to ſubſtitute ſome regard for himſelf in its 
place. As we have. already obſerved, he 
has been taking meaſures for this purpoſe 
in every thing he has ſaid; and by ſoothing 
expreſſions of adulation during the courſe 
of her anger, he was gradually preparing 
her mind for the more pleaſing, but not leſs 
powerful, dominion of vanity. In the fore- 
going lines, and in what follows, he ventures 
a declaration of the paſſion he entertains for 
her. Yet he does this indirectly, as ſug- 
geſted by the tendency of their argument, 
and as a reaſon for thoſe parts of his con- 
duct that ſeem ſo heinous. 


Your beauty was the cauſe, &c. 


Richard was well aware, that a declara- 
tion of love from him would of courſe re- 
new her indignation. He accordingly ma- 
nages her mind in ſuch a manner as to ſoften 
its violence, by mentioning his paſſion, in 
the part of the dialogue containing, in his 
language, the keen encounter of their 
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& wits,” asa matter not altogether ſerious; 
and afterwards when he announces it more 
ſeriouſly, by mentioning it as it were by 
chance, and indirectly. Yet, notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe precautions to introduce the 
thought with an eaſy and familiar appear- 
ance, it muſt excite violent indignation. 
Here, therefore, as in the former part of 
the ſcene, he muſt have recourſe to the 
ſame command of temper, and to the ſame 
means of artfully irritating her emotion, till 
it entirely ſubſides. Accordingly, he ad- 
heres without deviation to his plan; he per- 
fiſts in his adulation; provokes her anger to 
its utmoſt exceſs; and finally, by varying 
the attitudes of his flatteries, by aſſuming 
an humble and ſuppliant addreſs, he ſub- 
dues and reſtores her ſoul to the ruling paſ- 
ſion. In the cloſe of the dialogue, the de- 
cline of her emotion appears diſtinctly traced. 
It follows the ſame courſe as the paſſion ſhe 
expreſſes in the beginning of the ſcene. She 
is at firſt violent; becomes more violent; 
her paſſion ſubſides: yet, ſome notions of 
propriety wandering acroſs her mind, ſhe 
makes an effort to recal her reſentment. 
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The effort is feeble; it only enables her to 
expreſs contempt in her aſpe&; and at laſt 
ſhe becomes the prey of her vanity. In the 
concluding part of the dialogue, ſhe does 
not, indeed, directly comply with the ſuit 
of Richard, but indicates plainly that total 
change in her diſpoſition which it was his 
purpoſe to produce“. 


III. We ſhall now conſider the manner 
in which Richard manages his accomplices, 
and thoſe from whom he derives his aſſiſt- 
ance in the fulfilment of his deſigns. 

We diſcern in his conduct towards them, 
as much at leaſt as in their own deportment, 
the true colour of their characters: we diſ- 
cover the full extent of their faculties, and 
the real value of their virtues. According 
as they are variouſly conſtituted, his treat- 
ment of them varies. He uſes them all as 
the tools of his ambition; but aſſumes an 
appearance of greater friendſhip and confi- 
dence towards ſome than towards others. 


* Theſe preceding remarks on the character of Lady 
Anne were firſt publiſhed in the Mirror, No. 66. 
* 
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He is well acquainted with the engines he 
would employ: he knows the compaſs of 
their powers, and diſcovers great dexterity 
in his manner of moving and applying them. 
To the Mayor and his followers he affects 
an appearance of uncommon devotion and 
piety; great zeal for the public welfare; a 
ſcrupulous regard for the forms of law and 
of juſtice; retirement from the world; aver- 
ſion to the toils of ſtate; much truſt in 
the good intentions of a magiſtrate ſo con- 
ſpicuous; ſtill more in his underſtanding; 
and by means of both, perfect confidence 
in his power with the people.—Now, in 
this manner of conducting himſelf, who is 
not more ſtruck with the addreſs and ability 


diſplayed by Richard, and more moved with 


curiofity to know their effects, than ſhocked 
at his hypocriſy and baſe deceit? Who does 
not diſtinctly, though indirectly, indeed, 
diſcern the character of the Mayor? The 
deportment of Richard is a glaſs that 
reflects every limb, every lineament, and 
every colour, with the moſt perfect truth 
and propriety. 7 
What, think you we are Turks or Infidels, 
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Or that we would, againſt the form of law, 
Proceed thus raſhly in the villain's death? &. 


Alas! why would you heap thoſe cares on me ? 
I am unfit for ſtate or Majeſty, &c. 


The behaviour of Richard towards Buck- 
ingham 1s ſtill more ſtriking and peculiar. 
The ſituation was more difficult, and his 
conduct appears more maſterly. Yet, as in 
former inſtances, the outlines and ſketch of 
Buckingham's character are filled up in the 
deportment of his ſeducer. 


This accomplice poſſeſſes ſome talents, 
and conſiderable diſcernment of human 
nature: his paſſions are ardent; he has little 
zeal for the public welfare, or the intereſts 
of virtue or religion; yet, to a certain degree, 
he poſſeſſes humanity and a ſenſe of duty. 
He is moved with the love of power and of 
wealth. He is ſuſceptible, perhaps, of envy 
againſt thoſe who ariſe to ſuch pre-eminence 
as he thinks might have ſuited his own ta- 
lents and condition. Poſſeſſing ſome poli- 
tical abilities, or, at leaſt, poſſeſſing that cun- 
ning, that power of ſubtile contrivance, and 
that habit of activity, which ſometimes paſs 
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for political abilities, and which, impoſing 
upon thoſe who poſſeſs them, make them 
fancy themſelves endowed with the powers 
of diſtinguiſhed ſtateſmen; he values him- 
ſelf for his talents, and is deſirous of diſ- 
playing them. Indeed, this ſeems to be 
the moſt ſtriking feature in his character; 
and the deſire of exhibiting his ſkill and 
dexterity, appears to be the foremoſt of his 
active principles. Such a perſon 1s Buck- 
ingham; and the conduct of Richard is 
perfectly conſonant. Having too much pe- 


netration, or too little regard to the public 


weal, to be blindfolded or impoſed upon 
like the Mayor, Richard treats him with 
apparent confidence. Moved, perhaps, 
with envy againſt the kindred of the Queen, 
or the hope of pre-eminence in conſequence 
of their ruin, he concurs in the accompliſh- 
ment of their deſtruction, and in aſſiſting 
the Uſurper to attain his unlawful prefer- 
ment. But above all, exceffively vain of 
his talents, Richard borrows aid from his 
counſels, and not only uſes him as the tool 
of his deſigns, but ſeems to ſhare with him 
in the glory of their ſucceſs, Knowing, 


: 
, 
. 
: 
: 
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too, that his ſenſe of virtue is faint, or of lit- 
tle power, and that the ſecret exultation and 
triumph for over-reaching their adverſaries, 
will afford him pleaſure fufficient to coun- 
terbalance the pain that may ariſe in his 
breaſt from the perpetration of guilt, he 
makes lim, in a certain degree, the confi- 
dent of his crimes. It is alſo to be remarked, 
that Buckingham, ſtimulated with the hope 
of reward, and chated ſtill more with va- 
nity in the diſplay of his talents, appears 
more active than the Uſurper himfelf; more 
mveative in the contrivance of expedients, 
and more alert in their execution. There 
are many ſuch perfons, the inftruments of 
deſigning men: perſons of ſome ability, of 
leſs virtue, who derive conſequence to them- 
ſelves, by fancying they are privy to the 
vices or deſigns of men whom they re- 
ſpect, and who triumph in the fulfilment 
of crafty projects. Richard, however, ſees 
the ſeebleneſs of Buckingham's mind, and 
reveals no more of his projects and vices 
than he reckons expedient for the accom- 
pliſhment of his purpoſe: for, as ſome 


men, when at variance, fo reſtrain their re- 


5 
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ſentments as to leave room for future recon- 
ciliation and friendſhip; Richard ſo manages 
his ſeeming friendſhips, as to leave room, 
without the hazard of material injury to 
himſelf, for future hatred and animoſity. 
A rupture of courſe enſues, and in a manner 
perfectly compatible with both of their cha- 
raters. Richard wiſhes for the death of 
his brother Edward's children; and that his 
friend ſhould on this, as on former occaſions, 
partake of the ſhame or the glory. But 
here the ambition or envy of Buckingham 
had no particular concern; nor was there 
any great ability requiſite for the aſſaſſi · 
nation of two helpleſs infants. Thus his 
humanity and ſenſe of duty, feeble as they 
were, when expoſed to ſtronger principles, 
not altogether extinguiſhed, were left to 
work uncontrouled; and conſequently would 
ſuggeſt heſitation. They might be aided 
in their operation by the inſatiate deſire of 
reward for former ſervices, not gratified 
according to promiſe or expectation; and, 
by the ſame invidious diſpoſition, transferred 
from the ruined kindred of the Queen to 
the ſucceſsful Uſurper. Richard, ſomewhat 


r 
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aware that this project was more likely to 
encounter ſcruples than any of the former, 
hints his deſign with caution: he inſinuates 
it with acknowledgment of obligation; and 
endeavours to anticipate the alarms of con- 
ſcience, by ſuggeſting to him, along with this 
acknowledgment, the recollection of former 
guilt. Not aware, however, of the force con- 
tained in the reſiſting principles, and appre- 
hending that the mind of his aſſiſtant was 
now as deprayed as he deſired, he hazards 
too abruptly the mention of his deſign. 
The conſequence, in perfect ' conſiſtency 
with both their natures, 1s coldneſs and irre- 
concileable hatred. 


Rick. Stand all apart.—-Coufin of Buckingham— 
Buck. My gracious Sovereign! 
' Rich. Give me thy hand. Thus high, by thy advice 
And thy aſſiſtance, is King Richard ſeated: 
But ſhall we wear theſe glories for a day? 
Or ſhall they laſt, and we rejoice in them? 
Buck. Still live they, and for ever let them laſt. 
Rich. Ah, Buckingham | now do I play the touch, 
To try if thou be current gold indeed: | 
Young Edward lives! think now what I would ſpeak. 
Buck. Say on, my loving Lord. | 
Rick. Why, Buckingham, I ſay I would be King. 
_ Buck, Why, ſo you are, my thrice renowned Liege. 
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Mel. Ha! am I a King? Tis ſo—but Edward lives 


Buck, True, noble Prince. 
Rich. O bitter conſequence ! 
That Edward ſtill ſhould live—Trae, noble Prince 


Couſin, thou waſt not wont to be ſo dull. 
Shall I be plain? I with the baſtards dead, 


And I would have it ſuddenly perform'd. 
What ſay'ſt thou now? Speak ſuddenly—be brief. 


Buck. Your Grace may do your pleaſure. 
Rich. Tut, tut, thou art all ice; thy kindneſs freezes : 


Say, have I thy conſent that they ſhall die ? 
Buck. Give me ſome breath, ſome little pauſe, dear Lord, 


Before I poſitively ſpeak in this : 
I will reſolve your Grace immediately. 
Cates, The King is angry ; ſee, he gnaws his lip, 


The conduct of Richard to Cateſby is 
different from his deportment towards the 
Mayor or Buckingham. Regarding him as 
totally unprincipled, ſervile, and inhuman, 
he treats him like the meaneſt inſtrument 
of his guilt. He treats him without reſpect 
for his character, without management of 
his temper, and without the leaſt apprehen- 
ſion that he has any feelings that will ſhud- 
der at his commands. 


IV. We ſhall now conſider the decline 
of Richard's proſperity, and the effect of 
his conduct on the fall of his fortunes. 

Q 


— — ——— * 
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By diflimulation, perfidy, and bloodſhed, 
he paves his way to the throne: by the ſame 
baſe-and mhuman means he endeavours to 
ſecure his pre-eminence; and has added to 
the liſt of his crimes, the aſſaſſination of 
his wife and his nephews. Meanwhile he 


is laying a fnare for himſelf. Not Rich- 


mond, but his own enormous vices, proved 
the cauſe of his ruin. The cruelties he 
perpetrates, excite in the minds of men 
hatred, indignation, and the defire of re- 
venge. But ſuch is the deluding nature of 
vice, that of this conſequence he is little 
aware. Men who loſe the ſenſe of virtue, 
transfer their own depravity to the reſt of 
mankind, and believe that others are as little 
ſhocked with their crimes as they are them- 
ſelves, Richard having trampled upon 
every ſentiment of juſtice, had no concep- 
tion of the general abhorrence that had 
ariſen againſt him. He thought reſentment 
might belong to the ſufferers, and their 
immediate adherents; but, having no faith 
in the exiſtence of a diſintereſted ſenſe of 
virtue, he appears to have felt no apprehen- 
ſion leſt other perſons ſhould be offended with 
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his injuſtice, or inclined to puniſh his in- 


human guilt. Add to this, that ſucceſs ad- 


miniſters to his boldneſs; and that he is 
daily more and more inured to the practice 
of violent outrage. Before he obtained the 
diadem, he proceeded with caution; he en- 
deavoured to impoſe upon mankind the be- 
lief of his ſanctified manners; he treated 
his aſſociates with ſuitable deference; and 
ſeemed as dexterous in his conduct, as he 
was barbarous in diſpoſition. But caution 
and diſſimulation required an effort; the 
exertion was laborious; and naturally ceaſed 
when imagined to be no longer needful. 
Thus rendered familiar with perfidious cru- 
elty; fluſhed with ſucceſs; more elate with 
confidence in his own ability, than attentive 
to the ſuggeſtions of his ſuſpicion; and from 
his incapacity of feeling moral obligation, 
more 1gnorant of the general abhorrence he 
had incurred, than averſe to revenge; as he 
becomes, if poſſible, more inhuman, he cer- 
tainly becomes more incautious. This ap- 
pears in the wanton diſplay of his real cha- 
rater, and of thoſe vices which drew upon 
him even the curſes of a parent. 
Q 2 
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+ - ; Durch. Either thou'lt die by God's juſt ordinance, 
Ere from this war thou turn a conqueror ; 

Or I with grief and extreme age ſhall periſh, 

And never look upon thy face again : 

Therefore, take with thee my moſt heavy curſe, 
Which in the day of battle tire thee more 

Than all the complete armour that thou wear'ſt. 


His incautious behaviour after he has 
ariſen to ſupreme authority, appears very 
ſtriking in his conduct to his accomplices. 
Thoſe whom he formerly ſeduced, or de- 
ceived, or flattered, he treats with indif- 
ference or diſreſpect. He conceives him- 
ſelf no longer in need of their aid: he has 
no occaſion, as he apprehends, to aſſume 
diſguiſe. Men of high rank, who ſhall - 
ſeem to give him advice or aſſiſtance, and 
ſo by their influence with the multitude, 
reconcile them to his crimes, or bear a part 
of his infamy, ceaſe to be reckoned neceſ- 
ſary; and he has employment for none, but 
the deſperate aſſaſſin, or implicit menial. 
All this 1s illuſtrated in his treatment of 
Buckingham. Blinded by his own barba- 
rity, he requires his affiſtance in the death 
of his nephews. Buckingham, having leſs 
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mcitement than formerly to participate 
in his guilt, heſitates, and ſeems to refuſe. 
Richard 1s offended; does not govern his 
temper as on former occaſions; expreſſes 
his diſpleaſure; refuſes to ratify the pro- 
miſes he had given him; behaves to him, in 
the refuſal, with ſupercilious inſult, and fo 
provokes his reſentment, 


Buck. My Lord, I claim the gift, my due by promiſe, 
For which your honour and your faith are pawn'd ; 
Th' Earldom of Hereford, and the moveables, 
Which you have promiſed I ſhall poſſeſs, &c.—— 
Rick. Thou troubleſt me: I am not in the vein. 
[Erit. 
Buck. Is it even ſo ?—Repays he my deep ſervice 
With ſuch contempt ?—Made I him king for this? 
O, let me think on Haſtings, and be gone 
To Brecknock, while my fearful bead is on. 


Thus the conduct of Richard involves 
him in danger. The minds of men are 
alienated from his intereſts. Thoſe of his 
former aſſociates, who were in public eſteem, 
are diſmiſſed with indignity, and incenſed 
to reſentment. Even ſuch of his adherents 
as are intereſted in his fortunes, on their 
own account, regard him with utter aver- 


ſion. A ſtroke aimed at him in his peril- 
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ous ſituation, muſt prove effectual. He 
arrives at the brink of ruin, and the ſhghteſt 
impulſe will puſh him down. He reſem- 
bles the misſhapen rock deſcribed in a fairy 
tale. This aſtoniſhing rock,” ſays the 
whimſical noveliſt, © was endowed, by in- 
« fernal ſorcery, with the power of impetu- 
* ous motion. It rolled through a flouriſh- 
* ing kingdom; it cruſhed down its oppo- 
« nents; it laid the land deſolate; and was 
* followed by a ſtream of blood. It arrived 
% unwittingly at an awful precipice; it had 
* no power of returning; for the bloody 
« ſtream that purſued it was ſo ſtrong, that 
ce 1t never rolled back. It was puſhed from 
* the precipice; was ſhivered into frag- 
© ments; and the roar of its downfall aroſe 
« unto heaven.” 

The pleaſure we receive from the ruin 
of Richard, though intimately connected 
with that ariſing from the various diſplays 
of his character, 1s, nevertheleſs, different. 
We are not amazed, as formerly, with his 
talents and his addreſs, but ſhocked at his 
cruelty ; our abhorrence is ſoftened, or con- 
verted into an agreeable feeling, by the 
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ſatisfaction we receive from his puniſhment. 
Beſides, it is a puniſhment inflicted, not by 
the agency of an external cauſe, but in- 
curred by the natural progreſs of his vices. 
We are more gratified in ſeeing him racked 
with ſuſpicion before the battle of Boſworth; 
liſtening from tent to tent, leſt his ſoldiers 
ſhould meditate treaſon; overwhelmed on 
the eve of the battle with preſages of cala- 
mity, ariſing from inauſpicious remem- 
brance; and driven, by the dread of danger, 
to contemplate and be ſhocked at his own 
heinous tranſgreſſions. We are more affected, 
and more gratified with theſe, than with 
the death he fo deſervedly ſuffers. Richard 
and his conſcience had long been ftrangers. 
That importunate monitor had been diſ- 
miſled, at a very early period, from his ſer- 
vice; nor had given him the leaſt interrup- 
tion in the career of his vices, Yet they 
were not entirely parted. Conſcience was 
to viſit him before he died, and choſe for 
the hour of her viſitation, the eve of his 
death. She comes introduced by Danger; 
ſpreads before him, in hues of infernal im- 
preſſion, the picture of his enormities; 


1 
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ſhakes him with deep diſmay; pierces his 
ſoul with a poiſoned arrow; unnerves and 
forſakes him. 


O coward Conſcience, how doſt thou aMi& me ! 
The light burns blue—is it not dead midnight? 
Cold, fearful drops, ſtand on my trembling fleſh. 
What do I fear? myſelf? There's none elſe by.— 
Is there a murth'rer here? No :—Yes—l am.— 
My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeyeral tongues, 
And ev'ry tongue brings in a ſeveral tale, 

And ey'ry tale condemns me for a villain, 


Upon the whole, certain objects, whe- 
ther they actually operate on our ſenſes, or 
be preſented to the mind by imitation, are 
diſagreeable. Yet many diſagreeable ob- 
jects may be ſo imitated, by having their 
deformities veiled, or by having any agree- 
able qualities they may poſſeſs, improved 
or judiciouſly brought forward, that fo 
far from continuing offenſive, they af- 
ford us pleaſure. Many actions of man- 
kind are in their own nature horrible and 
diſguſting. Mere deceit, mere grovelling 
appetite, cruelty and meanneſs, both in the 
imitation and the original, occaſion pain and 
averſion. Vet theſe vices may be ſo repre- 
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ſented by the ſkill of an ingenious artiſt, as 
to afford us pleaſure, The moſt uſual me- 
thod of rendering their repreſentation agree- 
able is, by ſetting the characters in whom 
they predominate, in oppoſition to fach 
characters as are eminent for their oppoſite 
virtues. '\ The diſſimulation, ingratitude, 
and inhumanity of Goneril, ſet in oppoſi- 
tion to the native ſimplicity, the filial affec- 
tion, and ſenſibility of Cordelia, though in 
themſelves hateful, become an intereſting 
ſpectacle. The pleaſure we receive is, by 
having the agreeable feelings and ſentiments 
that virtue excites, improved and rendered 
exquiſite by contraſt, by alternate hopes and 
fears, and even by our ſubdued and coinciding 
abhorrence of vice. For the painful feeling, 
overcome by delightful emotions, loſes its 
direction and peculiar character; but re- 
taining its force, communicates additional 
energy to the prevailing ſenſation, and ſo 
augments its efficacy. Another more dif- 
ficult, though no leſs intereſting method of 
producing the ſame effect is when with ſcarce 
any attention to oppoſite virtues in other 
perſons, veryaggravated and heinous vices are 
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blended and united in the ſame perſon, with 
agreeable intellectual qualities. Boldneſs, 
command of temper, a ſpirit of enterpriſe, 
united with the intellectual endowments 
of diſcernment, penetration, dexterity, and 
addreſs, give us pleaſure. Yet theſe may 
be employed as inſtruments of cruelty and 
oppreſſion, no leſs than of juſtice and hu- 
manity. When the repreſentation is fuch, 
that the pleafure ariſing from theſe quali- 
ties is ſtronger than the painful averſion and 
abhorrence excited by concomitant vices, 
the general effect is agreeable. Even the 
painful emotion, as in the former caſe, loſing 
its character, but retaining its vigour, im- 
parts additional force to our agreeable feel- 
ings. Thus, though there is no approbation 
of the vicious character, we are, nevertheleſs, 
pleaſed with the repreſentation. The ſoul 
is overſhadowed with an agreeable gloom, 
and her powers are ſuſpended with delight- 
ful horror. The pleaſure is varied and in- 
_ creaſed, when the criminal propenſities, 
gaining ſtrength by indulgence, occaſion 
the neglect of intellectual endowments, 
and diſregard of their aſſiſtance; ſo that by 
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natura} conſequence, and without the in- 
terpoſition of uncommon agency from 
without, the vicious perſon, becoming as 
incautious as he is wicked, is rendered the 
prey of his own corruptions: foſters thoſe 
ſnakes in his boſom that ſhall devour his 
vitals; and ſuffers the moſt condign of all 
puniſhment, the miſeries mtailed by guilt. 

Shakeſpeare, in his Richard the Third, 
has choſen that his principal character ſhould 
be conſtructed according to the laſt of theſe 
methods; and this I have endeavoured 
to illuſtrate, by conſidering the manner in 
which Richard is affected by the conſciouſ- 
neſs of his own deformity; by conſidering 
the dexterity of his conduct in ſeducing the 
Lady Anne; by obſerving his various de- 
portment towards his ſeeming friends or 
accomplices; and finally, by tracing the 
progreſs of his vices to his downfal and ut- 
ter ruin. 

The other excellencies of this tragedy be- 
ſides the character of Richard, are, indeed, 
of an inferior nature, but not unworthy of 
Shakeſpeare. The characters of Bucking- 
ham, Anne, Haſtings, and Queen Margaret, 
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are executed with lively colouring and ſtrik- 
ing features; but, excepting Margaret, they 
are exhibited indirectly; and are more fully 
known by the conduct of Richard towards 
them, than by their own demeanour. They 
give the ſketch and outlines in their own 
actions; but the picture appears finiſhed in 
the deportment of Richard. - This, how- 
ever, of itſelf, is a proof of very ſingular 
ſkill. The conduct of the ſtory is not in- 
ferior to that in Shakeſpeare's other hiſ- 
torical tragedies. It exhibits a natural 
progreſs of events, terminated by one in- 
tereſting and complete cataſtrophe, Many 
of the epiſodes have uncommon excellence. 
Of this kind are, in general, all the ſpeeches 
of Margaret. Their effect is awful; they 
coincide with the ſtyle of the tragedy; and 
by wearing the ſame gloomy complexion, 
her prophecies and imprecations ſuit and in- 
creaſe its horror. There was never in any 
poem a dream ſuperior to that of Clarence. 
It pleaſes, like the prophecies of Margaret, 
bya ſolemn anticipation of future events, and 


by its conſonance with the general tone of 


the tragedy. It pleaſes, by being ſo ſimple, 
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ſo natural, and ſo pathetic, that every read- 
er ſeems to have felt the ſame or {ſimilar 


horrors; and is inclined to ſay with Braken- 


bury, 


No marvel, Lord, that it affrighted you ; 
I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it. 


This tragedy, however, like every work 
of Shakeſpeare, has many faults; and, in 
particular, it ſeems to have been too haſtily 
written. Some incidents are introduced with- 
out any apparent reaſon, or without appa- 
rent neceſſity. We are not, for inſtance, ſuf- 
ficientlyinformed of the motive thatprompt- 
ed Richard to marry the widow of Prince 
Edward. In other reſpects, as was obſery- 
ed, this ſcene poſſeſſes very ſingular merit. 
The ſcene towards the cloſe of the tragedy, 
between the Queen and Richard, when he 
ſolicits her conſent to marry her daughter 
Elizabeth, ſeems no other than a copy of 
that now mentioned. As ſuch, it is faulty; 
and ſtill more ſo, by being executed with 
leſs ability. Yet this incident 1s not liable 
to the objection made to the former. We 
ſee a good, prudential reaſon, for the mar- 
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riage of Richard with Elizabeth; but none 
for his marriage with Lady Anne. We 
almoſt with that the firſt courtſhip had 
been omitted, and that the dialogue between 
Richard and Anne had been ſuited and ap- 
propriated to Richard and the Queen. Nei- 
ther are we ſufficiently informed of the 
motives, that, on ſome occaſions, influenced 
the conduct of Buckingham. We are not 
enough prepared for his animoſity againſt 
the Queen and her kindred; nor can we 
pronounce, without hazarding conjecture, 
that it proceeded from envy-of their ſudden 
greatneſs, or from having his yanity flat- 
tered by the ſeeming deference of Richard. 

Yet theſe motives ſeem highly probable. 

The young Princes bear too great a ſhare 
in, the drama. It would ſeem the poet 
intended to intereſt us very much in their 
misfortunes. The repreſentation, however, 
is not agreeable. The Princes have more 
ſmartneſs than ſimplicity; and we are more 
affected with Tyrrel's deſcription of their 
death, than pleaſed with any thing in their 
own conyerſation. Nor does the ſcene of 
the ghoſts, in the laſt act, ſeem equal in exc- 
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cution to the deſign of Shakeſpeare. There 
is more delightful horror in the ſpeech of 
Richard awakening from his dream, than 
in any of the predictions denounced againſt 
him. There ſeems, indeed, ſome impro- 
priety in repreſenting thoſe ſpectres as ac- 
tually appearing, which were only ſeen in 
a viſion. Beſides, Richard might have de- 
ſcribed them in the ſucceeding ſcene, to 
Ratcliff, ſo as to have produced, at leaſt in 
the peruſal of the work, a much ſtronger 
effect. The repreſentation of ghoſts in this 


paſſage, is by no means ſo affecting, nor ſo 


awful, as the dream related by Clarence. 
Laſtly, there is in this performance too 
much deviation in the dialogue from the 
dignity of the buſkin; and deviations ſtill 
more blameable, from the language of de- 
cent manners. Yet, with theſe imperfec- 
tions, this tragedy is a ſtriking monument 
of human genius; and the ſucceſs of the 
poet, in delineating the character of Richard, 
has been as great as the ſingular boldneſs of 
the deſign. 
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SIR JOHN FALSTAFE. 
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Mr intention in the following Eſſay is to 


explain. and account for the pleaſure we 


receive from the repreſentation of Shake- 
ſpeare's dramatic character of Sir John Fal- 
ſtaff. In treating this ſubjeR, I ſhall with 
as much brevity as - poſſible mention the 
cauſe on which our pleaſure depends; and 
then by a particular analyſis of the charac- 
ter endeavour to eſtabliſh my theory. 


. 


No external object affects us in a more 
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diſagreeable manner, than the view of ſuf- 
fering occaſioned by cruelty; our uneaſineſs 
ariſes not only from the diſplay of cala- 
mity, but from the diſplay of an inhuman 
mind. For how much ſoever human na- 
ture may exhibit intereſting appearances, 
there are diſpoſitions in mankind, which 
cannot otherwiſe be regarded than with 
abhorrence. Of this ſort are cruelty, ma- 
lice, and revenge. They affect us in the re- 
preſentation in the ſame manner as in real 
life. Neither the poet nor hiſtorian, if they 
repreſent them unmixed and unconnected 
with other ingredients, can ever render them 
agreeuble. Who can without pain peruſe 
the tragedy of Titus Andronicus, or the ac- 
count given by Suetonius, of the butcheries 
and enormities perpetrated by ſome of the 
Cæſars? 

Yet with cruelty, malice, and revenge, 
many uſeful and even excellent qualities 
may be blended; of this kind are courage, 
independence of ſpirit, diſcernment of cha- 
racer, ſagacity in the contrivance, and dex- 
terity in the execution, of arduous enter- 
priſes. Theſe, conſidered apart, and uncon- 
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nected with moral or immoral affections, 
are viewed with conſiderable pleaſure, and 
regarded with ſome reſpect. United with 
good difpofitions, they produce the higheſt 
merit, and form the moſt exalted character. 
United with evil affections, though they do 
not leflen, yet perhaps they counteract, at 
leaft they alter the nature and tendency of 
our abhorrence. We do not mdeed, on 
their account, regard the inhuman character 
with leſs diſapprobation; on the contrary, 
our diſapprobation is, if poſſible, more de- 
termined. Vet, by the mixture of different 
ingredients, our ſenſations are changed, 
they are not very painful; nay, if the pro- 
portion of reſpectable qualities be confider- 
able, they become agreeable. The charac- 
ter, though highly blameable, attracts our 
notice, excites curioſity, and yields delight. 
The character of Satan in Paradiſe Loſt, 
one of the moſt finiſhed in the whole range 
of epic poetry, fully illuſtrates our obſerva- 
tion: it diſplays inhumanity, malice, and 
revenge, united with ſagacity, intrepidity, 
dexterity, and perſeverance. Of a ſimilar 
kind, though with ſome different lincaments, 
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is Shakeſpear's King Richard the Third; 


it excites indignation: indignation, however, 
is not a painful, but rather an agreeable 
feeling; a feeling too, which, if duly go- 
verned, we do not blame ourſelves for in- 
dulging. | 
We are led imperceptibly, almoſt by 
every bond, even by oppoſite bonds of aſſoci- 
ation, by thoſe of contraſt and reſemblance, 
to extend theſe remarks, There are quali- 
ties in human nature that excite abhorrence; 
and qualities alſo that excite diſguſt. We 
ſee ſome diſpoſitions that are enormouſly, 
and ſome that are meanly ſhocking. Some 
give us pain by their atrocity, and ſome by 
their baſeneſs. As virtuous actions may be 
divided into thoſe that are reſpectable, and 
thoſe that are amiable; ſo of vicious actions, 
ſome are hateful, and affect us with horror; 
others are vile, and produce averſion. By 
one claſs, we have an imaginary, ſympathe- 
tic, and tranſient apprehenſion of being 
hurt; by the other, we have a ſimilar ap- 
prehenſion of being polluted. We would 
chaſtiſe the one with painful, and the other 
with ſhameful puniſhment. Of the latter 
R 2 
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ſort are the groſs exceſſes and perverſion of 
inferior appetites. They hardly bear to be 
named; and ſcarcely, by any repreſentation, 
without judicious circumlocution, and hap- 
py adjuncts, can be rendered agreeable. 
Who can mention, without reluctance, the 
mere glutton, the mere epicure, and the 
ſot? And to theſe may be added the coward, 
the liar, the ſelfiſh and aſſenting paraſite. 
Yet the conſtituent parts of ſuch characters 
may be ſo blended with other qualities of 
an agreeable, but neutral kind, as not only 
to loſe their diſguſtful, but to gain an en- 
gaging aſpet. They may be united with 
a complaiſance that has no aſperity, but that 
falls in readily, or without apparent con- 
ſtraint, with every opinion or inclination. 
They may be united with goodhumour, as 
oppoſed to moroſeneſs, and harſhneſs of 
oppoſition: with ingenuity and verſatility, 
in the arts of deceit: and with faculties for 
genuine or even ſpurious wit; for the ſpu- 
rious requires ſome ability, and may, to ſome 
minds, afford amuſement. Add to this, 
that in fully explaining the appearance, 
in elucidating how the mixture of different 
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mental qualities, in the ſame character, 
affords delight; we muſt recollect, as on 
ſimilar occaſions, that when different and 
even oppoſite feelings encounter one ano- 
ther, and affect us at the ſame time; 
thoſe that prevail, under the guidance of 
ſome vigorous paſſion, carry the reſt along 
with them; direct them ſo as to receive 
the ſame tendency with themſelves, and 
impelling the mind in the ſame manner, 
receive from their coincidence additional 
power*, They reſemble the ſwell and 
progreſs of a Tartar army. One horde 
meets with another; they fight; the van- 
quiſhed unite with the victors: incorporat- 
ed with them, under the direction pf a 
Timour or a Zingis, they augment their 
force, and enable them to conquer others. 
Characters of the kind above mentioned, 
conſiſting of mean and at the ſame time of 
agreeable qualities, though they meet with 
diſapprobation, are yet regarded with ſome 
attention: they procure to themſelves ſome - 
attachment; they excite neither fear, envy, 
nor ſuſpicion: as they are not reckoned 


* Hume's Eiſay on Tragedy. 
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noxious, the diſapprobation they produce 
is flight; and they yield, of promote amuſe- 
ment. What elſe are the race of paraſites 
both of ancient and modern times?—the 
gnathonici* of different forts, the direct and 
indirect, the ſmooth and the blunt?—thoſe 
who by aſſentation, buffoonery, and even 
wit or ſome appearance of wit, varied agreea- 
bly to the ſhifting manners of mankind, 
relieve the fatigue of ſloth; fill up the va- 
cuity of minds that muſt, but cannot think; 
and are a ſuitable ſubſtitute, when the 
gorged appetite loathes the banquet, and 
the downy couch can allure no ſlumbers? 
As perſons who difplay cruel diſpoſitions, | 
united with force of mind and fupertor in- 
tellectual abilities, are regarded with indig- 
nation; ſo thoſe whoſe ruling deſires aim 
at the gratification of groſs appetite, united 
with good-humour, and ſuch intellectual 
endowments as may be fitted to gain favor, 
are regarded with ſcorn. © Scorn 7, like 
« 1ndignation, ſeems to ariſe from a com- 
« parative view of two objects, the one 


* Terence. Eſſay on Richard the Third. 
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& worthy, and the other unworthy, which 
„ are neverthelefs united; but which, on 
© account of the wrong or impropriety oc- 
* cafioned by this incongruous union, we 
* conceive ſhould be difunited and uncon- 
« need.” The difference between them 
teems to be, that the objects of indignation 
are great and important, thoſe of fcorn little 
and unimportant. Indignation, of conſe- 
quence, leads us to expreſſions of anger» 
but ſcorn, as it denotes the feeling or diſ- 
cernment of inferiority, with fuch mixture 
of pretenſions as to produce contraſt and 
incongruity, is often expreſſed by laughter; 
and is, in a ſerious mood, connected with 
pity. Diſdain is akin to indignation, and 
implies conſciouſneſs of inherent worth, 


You diſdain to act an unworthy part: 


Difdain, which ſprung from conſcious merit, fluſh d 
The cheek of Dithyrambus.— GLoves. 


Contempt does not ſo much ariſe from 
{ſuch conſciouſneſs, as from the perception 


of baſeneſs in the object To deſpiſe, de- 
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notes a ſentiment between diſdain and con- 
tempt, which implies ſome opinion of our 
own ſuperiority, and ſome opinion of in- 
feriority in the object; but neither in their 
extremes“. Diſdain, like indignation, 1s 


allied to anger; contempt, like ſcorn, or 


more ſo, is connected with pity: but we 
often deſpiſe, without either pitying or be- 
ing angry. When the meanneſs, which is 
the object of contempt, aſpires by preten- 
ſions to a connection with merit, and the 
deſign appearing productive of no great 
harm, we are inclined to laugh: we are 
moved with ſcorn. | 

But in what manner ſoever we under- 
ſtand the terms, for they are often con- 
founded, and may not perhaps, in their 
uſual acceptation, be thought to convey the 
complete meaning here annexed to them; 
the diſtinctions themſelves have a real foun- 
dation: and that which we have chiefly in 
view at preſent, is fully illuſtrated in the cha- 


_ * Perhaps it denotes a kind of which diſdain and con- 
tempt are ſpecies : we contemn a threat, we diſdain an 
dffer; we deſpiſe them both. | 
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racer of Sir John Falſtaff. In him the 
effects ariſing from the © mixture of mean, 
* grovelling, and baſe diſpoſitions with thoſe 
qualities and diſpoſitions of a neutral kind, 
“ which afford pleaſure; and though not in 
themſelves objects of approbation, yet lead 
*« to attachment; are diſtinctly felt and 
perceived. In what follows of this Eſ- 
ſay, therefore, I ſhall firſt exemplify ſome 
of the baſer, and then ſome of thoſe agree- 
able parts of the character that reconcile our 
feelings, but not our reaſon, to its defor- 


mity. 


PART 1. 


1. © The deſire of gratifying the groſſer 
* and lower appetites, 1s the ruling and 
« ſtrongeſt principle in the mind of Fal- 
« ſtaff.” Such indulgence is the aim of his 
projects: upon this his conduct very uni- 
formly hinges: and to this his other paſſions 
are not only ſubordinate, but ſubſervient. 
His gluttony and love of dainty fare are ad- 


mirably delineated in many paſſages: but 
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with peculiar felicity in the following; 
where the poet diſplaying Falſtaff's ſenſu- 
ality, in a method that is humorous and in- 
direct, and placing him in a ludicrous 
ſituation, reconciles us by his exquiſite plea- 


_ to a mean object. 


Poins. Talftaff !—faſt aſleep behind the arras : and ſnort- 
ing like a horſe. 


P. H. Hark, how hard he fetches breath ! Search bis 
pocket. What haſt thou found ? 


Pons. Nothing but papers, my Lord. 

P. H. Let's ſee what they be. Read them. | | 

Poins. Item, a capon, 2s. 2d. Item, Sauce, 4d. Item, 
Sack, two gallons, 5s. 8d. Item, Anchoves and Sack after 
ſupper, 2s. 6d. Item. Bread, a halfpenny. 


P. H. O monſtrous ! but one halfpenny worth of bread 
to this intolerable deal of ſack | 


Who but Shakeſpeare could have made a 
tavern-bill the ſubject of ſo much mirth; 
and ſo happily inſtrumental i in the diſplay 
of character: 

The ſenſuality of the character is alſo 
held forth in the humorous and ludicrous 
views that are given of his perſon. 

8 | 
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Falſtaff. The raſcal hath removed my horſe, and tied him, 

T know not where. If I travel but four feet by the ſquare 
further a- foot, I ſhall break my wind. Eight yards of un- 
even ground, is threeſcore and ten miles a-foot with me: 
and the ſtony-hearted villains know it well enough. 


P. H. Peace, ye fat - guts! lie down, lay thine ear cloſe 
to the ground, and liſt if thou canſt hear the tread of tra- 
vellers. 


Faltaff. Have you any levers to lift me up again, being 
down ? S blood, I'll not bear mine own fleſh ſo far a- ſoot 
again for all the coin in thy father's exchequer. 


2. Purſuing no other object than the 
gratification of bodily pleaſure, it is not 
wonderful that in ſituations of danger, the 
care of the body ſhould be his chief concern. 
He avoids fituations of danger: he does not 
wiſh to be valiant; and without ſtruggle or 
reluctance, adheres to his reſolution. Thus 
his cowardice ſeems to be the reſult of deli- 
berution, rather than the effect of conſtitu- 
tion: and is a determined purpoſe of not 
expoling to injury or deſtruction that cor- 
poreal ſtructute, foul and unwieldy tho it 
be, on which his ſupreme enjoyment ſo 
completely depends. His well known ſo- 
lloquy on honor diſplays a mind, that having 
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neither enthuſiaſm for fame, nor ſenſe of re- 
putation, 1s influenced in the hour of danger 


by no principle but the fear of bodily pain: 


and if man were a mere ſentient and mortal 
animal, governed by no higher principle 
than ſenſual appetite, we might accede to 
his reaſoning.— 


Can honour ſet a leg? No: or an arm? No: or take 
away the grief of a wound ? No: honour bald no {kill in 
ſurgery then ? No. 


Thus while the ſpeaker, in expreſſing his 
real ſentiments, affects a playful manner, 
he affords a curious example of ſelf- impoſi- 
tion, of an attempt to diſguiſe conſcious de- 
merit, and N from conſcious diſappro- 
bation. 

3. As perſons whoſe rongeſ ** 
is the love of fame, are nevertheleſs moved 
by inferior appetites, and ſeek occaſionally 
their gratification; ſo the ſenſualiſt, con- 
ſtructed originally like the reſt of mankind, 
may be ſometimes moved by the defire of 


praiſe. or diſtinction. Or, connecting this 


defire, and the circumſtance ' we have to 


mention, more intimately with the ruling 
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power, we may ſuppoſe that he finds the 
good-will, and conſequently the good opi- 
nion, of his aſſociates, requiſite or favorable 
to his enjoyments, and may wiſh therefore 
to gain their regard. The diſtinction, how- 
ever, or eſteem, to which he aſpires, 1s not 
for the reality, but the appearance, of merit: 
about the reality, provided he appear mere- 
torious, he 1s quite unconcerned. 

4. Now this diſpoſition leads to preſump- 
tion, to boaſtful affectation and vain-glory.— 
Falſtaff is boaſtful and vain-glorious. He 
wiſhes, on many occaſions, and manifeſtly 
for ſelfiſh purpoſes, to be reckoned a perſon 
of conſummate and undaunted courage. He 
ſpeaks of cowardice with contempt, and 
affects the firmneſs of conſcious valour: 


A plague of all cowards, I ſay, and a vengeance too, 
marry and amen. 


He would alſo paſs for a man whoſe aſſiſt- 
ance is of conſequence, or whoſe favor de- 
ſerves to be courted; and in both theſe at- 
tempts he is ſometimes, though not always 
ſucceſsful. His hoſteſs and Shallow may be 
impoſed upon; but he is better known to 
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Prince Henry.—Conſiſtently with, or in con- 
ſequence of this vain-glorious diſpoſition, 
whenever he finds himſelf reſpected, and 
that he is reckoned a perſon of ſome im- 
portance, he affects pride, becomes inſolent, 
arrogant, and overbearing. It 1s in this 
manner he treats his hoſteſs, Bardolph, and 
other inferior aſſociates. 


P. H. They take it already upon their ſalvation, that 
though T be but Prince of Wales, yet I am king of courteſy ; 
and tell me flatly, I am no proud Jack, like Falſtaff. 


g. Falſtaff is alſo deceitful: for the con- 
nection between vain- glorious affectation, 
and unembarraſſed, unreluctant deceit, is 
natural and intimate. He is deceitful in 
every form of falſehood. He is a flatterer; 
he is even hypocritical; and tells the chief 
Juſtice that he has © loſt his voice ſinging 


anthems.” 


6. Shakeſpeare intending to diſplay the 
magic of his {kill by rendering a mean cha- 
racter highly intereſting, has added to it as 
many bad qualities, as, conſiſtently with one 
another and with his main deſign, can be 
united in one afſemblage. He accordingly 
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repreſents him, not only as a voluptuary, 
cowardly, vain-glorious, with all the arro- 
gance connected with vain-glory, and de- 
ceitful in every ſhape of deceit; but injuri- 
ous, incapable of gratitude or of friendſhip, 
and vindictive. The chief object of his life 
being the indulgence of low appetite, he 
has no regard for right or wrong; and in 
order to compaſs his unworthy deſigns, he 
practiſes fraud and injuſtice. His attach- 

ments are mercenary: he ſpeaks diſreſpect- 
fully of Prince Henry, to whoſe friendſhip 
he is indebted; and values his friendſhip for 
convenience rather than from regard. He 1s 
alſo vindictive: but as he expreſſes his re- 
vengeful intention, without any opportunity 
of difplaying it in action, his reſentment 
becomes ridiculous. His menace againſt 
the chief Juſtice, though illiberal and mali- 
cious, is not regarded with indignation. One 
mode of nis vengeance 1s to defame thoſe 
that offend him by unwarrantable publica- 
tions. He will print them,” fays Page, 
ſpeaking about ſome of his ill- intentioned 
letters, © for he cares not what he puts into 
« the preſs.” N 
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From the foregoing enumeration, it ap- 
pears abundantly manifeſt, that our poet 
intended to repreſent Falſtaff as very mean 
and worthleſs; but agreeably to an ingeni- 
ous and peculiar method of unfolding the 
real character, and which he practiſes on 
ſome other occaſions when he would ob- 
viate miſapprehenſion, he embraces a good 


opportunity of making one of the moſt diſ- 


| cerning perſonages connected with him, 


give the real delineation. Prince Henry has 
all along a clear and decided view of Fal- 
ſtaff; and in the admirable ſcene where 
the king is perſonated as reproving his for! 
he thus deſcribes him : 


Thou art violently carried away from grace : there is a 
devil haunts thee in the likeneſs of an old fat man: a tun 
of man is thy companion. Why doſt thou converſe with 
that trunk of humours, &c. that ſtuff d cloak-bag of guts, 
that roaſted Manningtree ox with the pudding in his belly, 
that reverend vice, that grey inquity, that vanity in years ? 
Wherein is he good, but to taſte ſack and drink it? Wherein 
neat and cleanly, but to carve a capon and eat it? Wherein 
cunning but in craft? Whereing crafty but in yillany? 
Wherein villanous, but in all things? Wherein worthy, 
but in nothing ? 


We have here the real moral character ; 
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we have an enumeration of diſguſtful and 
baſe qualities, without a ſingle circum- 
ſtance to palliate or relieve. The ſpeaker 
enlarges on his ſenſuality as the leading 
feature in the character, and the principle 
on which every thing elſe in his enumera- 
tion depends. How then comes Falſtaff 
to be a favorite? a favorite with Prince 
Henry? and a favorite on the Engliſh ſtage? 
For he not only makes us laugh, but, it muſt 
be acknowledged, 1s regarded with ſome 
affection. The anſwer to theſe enquiries 
leads us to our laſt and chief diviſion: it leads 
to illuſtrate the aſſociated and blended qua- 
lities which not only reconcile us to the 
repreſentation, but, by their mixture, give 


us ſingular pleaſure. 


PART UL 


Thoſe qualities in the character of Sir 
John Falſtaff which may be accounted eſ- 
timable are of two different kinds, the ſocial, 


and intellectual. 
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I. His ſocial qualities are joviality and 
good-humour. Theſe diſpoſitions, though 
they are generally agreeable, and may in 
one fenſe of the word be termed moral, as 
influencing the manners and deportment of 
mankind, ate not on all occaſions, as we 
ſhall ſee exemplified in the preſent inſtance, 
to be accounted virtuous. They may be 
agreeable without being objects of appro- 
bation. Perſons who have never given 
much exerciſe to their minds, whoſe powers 
of intellect and imagination languiſh through 
inexertion, can ſeldom have much enjoy- 
ment in being alone. He who cannot 
think, muſt fly from himſelf; and, without 
having much regard for others, will ſeek 
relief in ſociety. But as the bulk of man- 
kind are not very inquiſitive about the mo- 
tives or cauſes of thoſe actions that do not 
intereſt them very much, they are pleaſed 
with ſuch appearances of a reliſh for ſocial 
intercourſe; they are prepoſſeſſed in favor 
of thoſe who court their fellowſhip, or who 


in their company diſcover cheerfulneſs and 
complacency. | 
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Falſtaff's love of ſociety needs no illuſ- 
tration; and that it is unconnected with 
friendſhip or affection is no leſs apparent. 
Yet the quality renders him acceptable. 
It receives great additional recommendation 
from his good- humour. As, amongſt thoſe 
whom he wiſhes to pleaſe, he is not ſullen 
nor reſerved ; neither is he moroſe, nor apt 
to contradict or be offended. Perſons of 
active minds are moſt liable to ſuch exceſſes. 
Whether they engage in the purſuits of 
fame, fortune, or even of amuſement, they 
form ſchemes, indulge expectation, are diſ- 
quieted with ſolicitude, elated with joy, or 
vexed with diſappointment. The activity 
of their ſpirits expoſes them to more occa- 
ſions of diſcompoſure; and their ſenſibility, 
natural or acquired, renders them more ſuſ- 
ceptible of impreſſions than other men. 
Hence, without careful diſcipline or ſteady 
reſolution, they are apt to become uncom- 
plying, violent, or impetuous. But the 
mere voluptuary is expoſed to no ſuch per- 
verſion. He who never engages in ſerious 
argument, who maintains no opinion, who 
8 2 
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contrives no intricate or extenſive projects, 
who 1s connected with no party, or con- 
cerned in no ſpeculation, who has no m- 
tereſt in any thing or any perſon beyond the 
gratification of mere appetite, has no object 
to contend for, nothing that can make him 
ſo eager, ſo tenacious, ſo obſtinate, or un- 
yielding, as perſons of a different character. 
In ſuch men, ſo ſlight a deſire as that of 
being acceptable to ſome particular perſons, 
wall, in their company, counterbalance every 
tendency to fretfulneſs, inſolence, or ill-hu- 
mour. Such ſeems to be the good-humour 
of Falſtaff; for our poet diſcriminates with 
| exquiſite judgment, and delineates his con- 
ception with power. He does not attribute 
to Falſtaff the good temper flowing from 
inherent goodneſs and genuine mildneſs of 
diſpoſition; for in company with thoſe 
about whoſe good opinion he has little con- 
cern, though his vacuity of mind obliges 
him to have recourſe to their company, he 
is often inſolent and overbearing. It is 
chiefly with Prince Henry, and thoſe whom 
he wiſhes, from vanity, or ſome ſelfiſh pur- 
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poſe, to think well of him, that he is moſt 
facetious.— The degree or real force of any 
quality is never ſo diſtinctly marked, as 
when it is put to the teſt by ſuch trying cir- 
cumſtances as tend to deſtroy its exiſtence. 
Shakeſpeare ſeems aware of this; and, in the 
firſt ſcene between the Prince and Falſtaff, 
this part of the character 1s fully tried and 
diſplayed. The prince attacks Falſtaff in 
a conteſt of banter and raillery. The 
Knight for ſome time defends himſelf with 
dexterity and ſucceſs. But the Prince's 
jeſts are more ſevere than witty; they ſug- 
geſt ſome harſh truths, and ſome well found- 
ed terxors. 


P. H. The fortune of us that are the moon's men, doth 
ebb and flow like the ſea, being governed as the ſea is by 
the moon: now, in as low an ebb as the foot of the 
ladder; and, by and by, i in as high a flow as the ridge of the 


gallows. 


Such retorts are too ferious. The Knight 
endeavours to reply; but he 1s overcome; he 
feels himſelf vanquiſhed. 


Falſtaff. S'blood, I am as melancholy as a gib gat, or 
a lugg'd bear, 
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But he is not ſullen, nor. moroſe. His 
melancholy, as he terms it, does not appear 
in ill- humour, but in a laboured and not 
very ſucceſsful attempt to be witty. He 1s 
deſirous of ſeeming in good ſpirits, and em- 
braces the firſt opportunity given him by the 
Prince, of recovering them. 


Falfaff. S blood, I am as melancholy as a gib cat or a 
lugg'd bear. 

P. H. Or an old lion, or a lover's lute. 

Falltaff. Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnſhire bagpipe. 

P. H. What ſayeſt thou to a hare, or the melancholy of 
Moor-ditch ? - 

Falſtaff. Thou haſt the moſt unſavory ſimilies, Kc. But, 
Hal, I pray thee, trouble me no more with vanity. I 
would to God, thou and I knew where a commodity of 
good names were to be bought, &c. Thou haſt done 
much harm upon me, Hal; God forgive thee for it! Be- 
fore 1 knew thee, Hal, I knew nothing; and now am I, 
if a man ſhould ſpeak truly, little better than one of the 
wicked, &c. 

P. H. Where ſhall we take a purſe to morrow, Jack? 

Falfiaff. Where thou wilt, lad, I'll make one; an I do 
not, call me villain, and baffle me. 


II. Having ſhewn that Falſtaff poſſeſſes 
as much love of ſaciety, and as much good- 
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temper as are conſiſtent with the deſpica- 
ble paſſions of the ſenſualiſt; and which, 
though agreeable, are not in him to be ac- 
counted virtuous; I proceed to exemplify 
his intellectual endowments: and of theſe 
his talents for wit and humour are the moſt 
peculiar, 


1. His wit is of various kinds. It is 
ſometimes a play upon words, 


Falftaff. I call thee coward 1 ll ſee thee damn d, ere 
I cal thee coward. But I would give a thouſand pounds I 
could run as faſt as thou canſt. You are ſtraight enough 
in the ſhoulders. You care not who ſees your back. Call 
you that backing of your friends? A plague upon ſuch 
backing! Give me them that will face me. 


It ſometimes depends on felicity of alluſion. 


Falſtaff. [To Bardolph.) Thou art our admiral, thou 
heareſt the lanthorn in the poop; but tis in the noſe of 
thee. * Thou art the knight of the burning lamp, &c. I 
never ſee thy face, but I think on hell-fire, and Dives that 
liv'd in purple, &c. O thou art a perpetual triumph, an 
everlaſting bonfire light : When thou ran'ſt up Gads-hill, 
in the night, to catch, my horſe ; if I did not think, thou 
hadſt been an ignis fatuus, or a ball of wild-fire, there is 
no purchaſe in money, 
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One of the moſt agreeable ſpecies of wit, 
and which Falſtaff uſes with great ſucceſs, is 
the ridiculous compariſon. It conſiſts in 
claſſing or uniting together, by ſimilitude, 
objects that excite feelings ſo oppoſite as 
that ſome may be accounted great, and 
others little, ſome noble, and others mean: 
and this is done, when in their ſtructure, 
appearance, or effects, they have circum- 
ſtances of reſemblance abundantly obvious 
when pointed out, though on account of 
the great difference in their general impreſ- 
ſion, not uſually attended to; but which 
being ſelected by the man of witty inven- 
tion, as bonds of intimate union, enable 
him, by an unexpected connection, to pro- 
duce ſurpriſe. Of this ſome of the preced- 
ing alluſions, which are united with, or 
involve in them compariſons, are inſtances: 
but the following paſſage affords a more 
direct illuſtration. 


— Falftaff. (peaking of Shallow). I do remember him at Cle- 

ment's- inn, like a man made after ſupper with a cheeſe- 
paring, When he was naked, he was for all the world like 
a forked radiſh, with a head fantaſtically carved upon it 
with a knife, 
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Another very exquiſite ſpecies of wit 
conſiſts in explaining great, ſerious, or im- 
portant appearances, by inadequate and tri- 
fling cauſes*®. This, if one may ſay ſo, is a 
grave and ſolemn ſpecies; and produces its 
effect by the affectation of formal and deep 
reſearch. Falſtaff gives the following ex- 
ample : 


A good ſherris ſack hath a two-fold operation : it aſcends 
me into the brain: dries me there all the fooliſh, and dull, 
and crudy vapours, which environ it: makes it apprehen- 
ſive, quick, forgetive : full of nimble, fiery, and delectable 
ſhapes; which delivered over to the voice (the tongue) 
which is the birth, becomes excellent wit. 


But Falſtaff is not more diſtinguiſhed 
for wit than humour: and affords ſome 
good illuſtrations of the difference between 
them. Wit conſiſts in the thought; and 
produces its effect, namely laughter, or a 
tendency to laughter, in whatſoever way, 
and by whomſoever it may be ſpoken. Hu- 
mour again depends on action: it exhibits 
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- ſomething done; or ſomething ſaid in a pe- 
culiar manner. The action or the thing 
ſaid may be in themſelves indifferent; but 
derive their power of exciting laughter from 
the intention and mode of doing or of ſaying 
them. Wit is permanent: it remains in the 
witty ſaying, by whomſoever it is ſaid, and 
independent not only of perſons, but of eir- 
cumſtances or ſituation. But in humour 
the action or ſaying is ineffectual, unleſs 
connected with the character, the intention, 
manner, orſituation, of ſome ſpeaker or agent. 
The one ſeems to depend on connection, 
invented or diſplayed unexpectedly, between 
incongruous and diſſonant objects, or parts 
of objects: the other in the invention or 


P + & - 


and manners incongruous to an occaſion. 
The one preſents combinations that may 


be termed ridiculous ; the other ſuch as are 

ludicrous, The incongruity and diſſonance 

in both caſes ſeem chiefly to reſpeR, not ſo 

much the greatneſs or littleneſs, as the dig- 

nity and meanneſs, of the connected objects. 

The amuſement is moſt complete, when 
8 
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the witty thought is expreſſed with humour. 
When this is not the caſe, though we diſ- 
cern the witty combination, we do not feel 
its entire effect. Among many others, the 
firſt ſcene between Falſtaff and the Chief 
Juſtice is highly humorous. It contains 
no wit in the beginning, which is indeed 
the moſt amuſing part of the dialogue: and 
the witticiſms introduced in the concluſion, 
excepting the firſt or ſecond puns, are nei- 
ther of a ſuperior kind, nor executed with 
great ſucceſs. The Juſtice comes to reprove 
Falſtaff: and the amuſement conſiſts in 
Falſtaff”s pretending, firſt of all, not to ſee 
him; and then, in pretending deafneſs, fo 
as neither to underſtand his meſſage, nor 
the purport of his converſation. 


Ch. Juſ. Sir John Falſtaff, a word with you. 

Falltaff. My good lord | God give your lordſhip good 
time of day. I am glad to ſee your lordſhip abroad : I 
heard fay your lordſhip was fick: I hope your lordſhip 
goes abroad by advice. — 

Ch. Juſ. Sir John, I ſent for you, before your expedition 
to Shrewſbury. 

Falſtaff, If it pleaſe your lordſhip, I hear his n is 
returned with ſome diſcomfort from Wales. ö 
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Ck. Juſ. I talk not of his majeſty. You would not come 
when I ſent for you. 


Fal. And I hear, moreover, his highneſs is fallen into 
this ſame whoreſon apoplexy. 

Ch. 7uſ. Well heaven mend him. I pray, let me ſpeak 
with you. 

Fal. This apoplexy is, as I take it, a kind of lethargy, 
an't pleaſe your lordſhip; a kind of ſleeping in the blood; 
a whoreſon tingling. 

Ch, Juſ. What tell you me of it! be it as it is. 

Fal. It hath its original in much grief ; from ſtudy, and 
perturbation of the brain, &c. 


The Chief Juſtice becomes at length 
impatient, and compels Falſtaff to hear and 
give him a direct anſwer. But the Knight is 
not without his reſources. Driven out of 
the ſtrong hold of humour, he betakes him- 
ſelf to the weapons of wit. 


Ch. u. The tuch is, Sir John, you live in great infamy. 
Fal. He that buckles him in my belt cannot live in 
leſs, | : 

Ch. Juſ. Your means are very ſlender, and your waſte 
great. | 
Fal. I would it were otherwiſe. I would my means 
were greater, and my waift ſlenderer. 8 
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Falſtaff is nob- unacquainted with the 
nature and value of his talents. He em- 
ploys them not merely for the ſake of mer- 
riment, but to promote ſome deſign. He 
wiſhes, by his drollery in this ſcene, to ca- 
jole the Chief Juſtice. In one of the fol- 
lowing acts, he practiſes the ſame artifice 
with the Prince of Lancaſter. He fails, 
however, in his attempt: and that it was 
a ſtudied attempt appears from his ſubſe- 
quent reflections. 


| Good faith, this ſame young ſober-blooded boy doth not 
love me; nor a man cannot make him laugh. 


That his pleaſantry, whether witty or hu- 
morous, is often ſtudied and premeditated, 


appears alſo from other paſlages. 


I will deviſe matter enough out of this Shallow to keep 
Prince Henry in continual laughter. O you ſhall ſee him 
laugh, till his face be like a wet cloak ill laid up. 


It may alſo be remarked, that the guiſe 
or raiment with which Falſtaff inveſts thoſe 
different ſpecies of wit and humour, 1s 
univerſally the ſame. It is grave, and even 
ſolemn. He would always appear in carneſt. 
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He does not laugh himſelf, unleſs com- 


pelled by a ſympathetic emotion with the 
laughter of others. He may ſometimes in- 
deed indulge a ſmile of ſeeming contempt 
or itdignation: but it is perhaps on no oc- 
caſion when he would be witty of humor- 
ous. Shakeſpeare ſeems to have thought 
this particular of importance, and has there- 
fore put it out of all doubt by making Falſtaff 
himſelf inform us: 


O it is much that a lie with a ſlight oath, and a jeft with 
a ſad brow, will do with a fellow that never had the ache 
in his ſhoulders, | | 
As the wit of Falſtaff is various, and 
finely blended with humour, it is alſo eaſy 
and genuine. It diſplays no quaint con- 
ceits, ſtudied antitheſes, or elaborate con- 
traſts. Excepting in two or three inſtances, 
we have no far-fetched or unſucceſsful puns. 


Neither has the poet recourſe, for ludicrous 


ſituation, to frequent and diſguſting diſplays 
of drunkenneſs. We have little or no ſwear- 
ing, and leſs obſcenity than from the rude- 
neſs of the times, and the condition of ſome 
of the other ſpeakers we might have ex- 
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pected. Much ridicule is excited by ſome 
of the other characters: but their wit, when 
they attempt to be witty, is different from 
that of Falſtaff, Prince Henry's wit conſiſts 
chiefly in banter and raillery. In his ſatiri- 
cal alluſions, he is often more ſevere than 
pleaſant. The wit of Piſtol, if it be intend- 
ed for wit, is altogether affected, and is of 
a kind which Falſtaff never diſplays. It is 
an affectation of pompous language; an at- 
tempt at the mock-heroic : and conſiſts in 
employing inflated diction on common oc- 
caſions. The ſpeaker does not poſſeſs, but 
aim at wit ; and, for want-of other reſources, 
endeavours to procure a laugh by odd ex- 
preſſions, and an abſurd application of learn- 
ed and lofty phraſes. 


Doſt thou thirſt, baſe Trojan, 
To have me fold up Parca's fatal web? 


Falſtaff's page being only a novice, attempts 
to be witty after the inflated manner of Piſ- 
tol: but being ſuppoſed to have profited by 
his maſter's example, he is more ſucceſsful, 
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and his pompous phraſes have a witty mean- 
ing. | 

Page [uo Bardolph]. Away, thou raſcally Althea's dream! 


away! 
P. H. Inſtruct us, boy; what dream, boy? 
Page. Marry, my lord, Althea dreamed ſhe was delivered 


of a firebrand; and therefore I call him her dream. 


The laughter excited by the reſt of Fal- 
ſtaff's aſſociates is not by the wit or humour 


of the ſpeaker, but by ludicrous ſituation, 


ridiculous views of peculiar manners, and 
the abſurd miſapplication of language. Thus 


in the admirable and inſtructive account 


given by the hoſteſs of Falſtaff's death: 


- Nay, ſure he's not in hell ; he's in Arthur's boſom, if ever 
man went to Arthur's boſom. A' made a finer end, and 
went away an' it had been any chriſtom child; a' parted 
even juſt between twelve and one, een at turning o the 
tide: for after I ſaw him fumble with the ſheets, and 
play with flowers, and ſmile upon his finger's ends, I knew 
there was but one way; for his noſe was as ſharp as a 
pen, and a' babbled of green fields. How now, Sir John? 
quoth I: what; man! be of good cheer: ſo a cried 


out, God, God, God, three or four times. Now I, to 


comfort him, bid him a' ſhould not think of God; I hoped 
there- was no need to trouble himſelf with any ſuch 
thoughts yet: ſo a' bade me lay more cloaths on his 
feet. I put my hand into the bed, and felt them; and 
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they were as cold as any ſtone; then I felt to his knees, 
and ſo upward, and upward ; and all was as cold as any 
ſtone. . | 


2. The other intellectual talents attri- 
buted by our poet to Sir John Falſtaff, are 
diſcernment of character, verſatility, and 
dexterity in the management of mankind; 
a diſcernment, however, and a dexterity of 
a peculiar and limited ſpecies; limited to 
the power of diſcerning whether or not men 
may be rendered fit for his purpoſes; and to 
the power of managing them as the inſtru- 
ments of his enjoyment. 

Me may remark his diſcernment of man- 
kind, and his dexterity in employing them, 
in his conduct towards the Prince, to Shal- 
low, and his inferior aſſociates. He flatters 
the Prince, but he uſes ſuch flattery as is 
intended to impoſe on a perſon of under- 
ſtanding. He flatters him indirectly. He 
ſeems to treat him with familiarity: he af- 
fects to be diſpleaſed with him: he rallies 
him; and contends with him in the field of 
wit. When he gives praiſe, it is inſinuated; 
or it ſeems reluctant, accidental, and ex- 
T 
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torted by the power of truth. In like man- 
ner, when he would impreſs him with a be- 
lief of his affectionate and firm attachment, 
he proceeds by inſinuation; he would have 
it appear involuntary, the effect of ſtrong 
irreſiſtible impulſe; ſo ſtrong as to appear 
preternatural. 


If the raſcal hath not given me medicines to make me 
love him, I'll be hang d. 


Yet his aim is not merely to pleaſe the 
Prince: it is to corrupt and govern him; and 
to make him bend to his purpoſes, and be- 
come the inſtrument of his pleaſures. He 
makes the attempt: he ſeizes, what he thinks 
a good opportunity, by charging him with 
cowardice at the encounter of Gads-hill : he 
is deſirous of finding him a coward: puſhes 
his attack as far as poſſible; ſuffers a ſudden 
repulſe: but with great verſatility and ad- 
dreſs retires to his former faſtneſs. 


Falltaff. Are you not a coward? anſwer me that : and 
Poins there? 


P. H. Ye fat paunch, an ye call me coward, I'll ſtab 
thee. 
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| Falftaff. I call thee coward ! I'll ſee thee damned ere I 
call thee coward. But I would give a thouſand pounds [ 
rould run as faſt as thou canſt, &c. 


His behaviour to Shallow and Slender is 
different, becauſe their characters are dif- 
ferent, He fathoms them, and ſteers a 
correſponding courſe. He treats them at 
firſt with ſuch deference as he would ren- 
der to men of ſenſe and condition. He 
tries whether or no it be poſſible to allure 
them by his uſual artifice; he is good- 
humoured, ſocial, and witty. But the wit 
he tries upon them 1s of his loweſt kind: 
and he has no occaſion for any other. They 
are delighted, and expreſs admiration. 


Falltaff. Is thy name Mouldy ? 

Mouldy. Yea, an't pleaſe you. 

Falſtaff. It is the more time thou wert uſed. 

Shallow, Ha! ha! ha! moſt excellent, T'faith : things 
that are mouldy lack uſe. Well ſaid, Sir John, very well 
ſaid, 


He thus penetrates into their character, 
and conducts himſelf in a ſuitable manner. 
He no longer gives himſelf the trouble of 

amuſing them. He is no longer witty : he 
T 2 
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affects the dignity of a great man, and is 
ſparing of his converſation. * I do ſee the 
© bottom,” ſays he, of Juſtice Shallow.“ 
Meanwhile Shallow and Slender become in 
their turns ſolicitous of pleaſing him : they 
believe him a man of great conſequence: they 
think even of making him their dupe, and 
of employing him as the engine of their 
petty ambition. He indulges their folly, 
lets them entangle themſelves in the ſnare; 
_ endures their converſation, and does them 
the fignal honour of borrowing a thouſand 
pounds.— His treatment of his hoſteſs and 
Bardolph is no leſs dexterous ; but from the 
aſcendant he has obtained, it is not fo dif- 
ficult, and is managed by the poet in the 
molt inoffenſive manner, 


3. Another kind of ability diſplayed by 
our hero, is the addreſs with which he de- 
fies detection and extricates himſelf out of 
difficulty. He is never at a loſs. His pre- 
ſence of mind never forſakes him. Having 


no ſenſe of character, he is never troubled 


with ſhame. Though frequently detected, 
2 | | 
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or in danger of detection, his inventive faculty 
never ſleeps ; it is never totally overwhelm- 
ed: or, if it be ſurpriſed into a momentary 
intermiſſion of its power, it forthwith re- 
covers, and ſupplies him with freſh reſources. 
He is furniſhed with palliatives and excuſes 
for every emergency. Beſides other effects 
produced by this diſplay of ability, it tends 
to amuſe, and to excite laughter : for we are 
amuſed by the application of inadequate 
and ridiculous cauſes. Of the talent now 
mentioned we have many inſtances. Thus, 
when detected by prince Henry in his 
boaſtful pretenſions to courage, he tells him 
that he knew him. © Was it for me, ſays 
he, © to kill the heir-apparent?” 80 alfo 
in another ſcene, when he is detected in his 
abuſe of the Prince, and overheard even by 
the Prince himſelf, 


No abuſe, Ned, in the world ; honeſt Ned, none. I 
. diſpraiſed him before the wicked, that the wicked might 
not fall in love with him. 


In the admirable ſcene where he is detect- 
ed in falſely and injuriouſly charging his hoſ- 


| 
| 
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teſs with having picked his pocket ofſome very 
valuable articles, whereas the theft was chief- 
ly of the ludicrous tavern- bill formerly men- 
tioned, his eſcape is ſingularly remarkable. 
He does not juſtify himſelf by any plea of 
innocence. He does not colour nor palliate 
his offence. He cares not what baſeneſs 
may be imputed to himſelf: all that he 
deſires is, that others may not be ſpotleſs. 
If he can make them appear baſe, ſo, much 
the better. For how can they blame him, 
if they themſelves are blameable ? On the 
preſent occaſion he has ſome opportunity. 
He ſees and employs it. The Prince, in 
rifling his pocket, had deſcended to an un- 
dignified action. The treſpaſs indeed was 
ſlight, and Falſtaff could not reckon it other- 
wiſe, But Prince Henry, poſſeſſing the 
delicacies of honour, felt it with peculiar 
acuteneſs. Falſtaff, aware of this, employs 
the Prince's feelings as a counterpart to his 
own baſeneſs, and is ſucceſsful. It is on 
this particular point, though not uſually at- 
tended to, becauſe managed with much ad- 


Atreſs, that his preſent reſource depends. 
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P. H. Thou ſayeſt true, Hoſteſs, and he ſlanders thee 
moſt groſsly. 

Hoft. So doth he you, my lord; and ſaid this other day 
you ought him a thouſand pound, ; 

P. H. Sirrah, do I owe you a thouſand pound ? 

Fal/taff. A thouſand pound, Hal? a million: thy love 
is worth a million: thou oweſt me thy love. 

Hoft. Nay, my lord, he called you Jack, and ſaid he would 
eudgel you. | 

Falltaff. Did I, Bardolph ? 

Bardolph. Indeed, Sir John, you ſaid ſo. 

Falſtaff. Yea, if he ſaid my ring was copper. 

P. H. I ſay tis copper. Dar'ſt thou be as good as thy 
word now ? 

Falſtaff. Why, Hal, thou knoweſt, as thou art but 
man, I dare: but as thou art Prince, I fear thee, as I 
fear the roaring of the lion's whelp. 

P. H. And why not as the lion ? 

Falſtaff. The King himſelf is to be fear'd as the lion ; 
doſt thou think I'll fear thee as I fear thy father? Nay, an' I 
do, let my girdle break ! 

P. H. O, if it ſhould, how would thy guts fall about 
thy knees! But, Sirrah, there's no room for faith, truth, 
nor honeſty in this boſom of thine ; it is all filled up with 
guts and midriff. Charge an honeſt woman with picking 
thy pocket! why, thou whoreſon, impudent, imboſſed 
raſcal, if there were any thing in thy pocket but tavern 
reckonings, memorandums of bawdy-houſes, and one poor 
pennyworth of ſugarcandy to make thee long-winded ; if 
thy pocket were enriched with any other injuries but. 
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theſe, I am a villain; and yet you will ſtand to it, you 
will not pocket up wrongs. Art thou not aſham'd ? 


Falftaff. Doſt thou hear, Hal? thou knoweſt in the 
ſtate of innocency Adam fell; and what ſhould poor Jack 
Falſtaff do in the days of villany? Thou ſeeſt I have 
more fleſh than another man, and therefore more frailty. 


Then he adds, after an emphatic pauſe, 


and no doubt with a pointed application in 
the manner : 


You confeſs then that you picked my pocket ? 


Prince Henry's reply is very remarkable, 
It is not direct: it contains no longer any 
raillery or reproach ; it is almoſt a ſhut- 
fling anſwer, and may be ſuppoſed to 
have been ſpoken after, or with ſome con- 
ſcious confuſion : © It appears ſo,” ſays 
he, © from the ſtory.” Falſtaff puſhes him 
no further; but expreſſes his triumph, under 
the ſhew of moderation and indifference, in 
his addreſs to the hoſteſs. | 


Hoſteſs, I forgive thee; go, make ready breakfaſt ; love. 
thy huſband; look to thy ſervants; and cheriſh thy 


gueſts : thou ſhalt find me tractable to any honeſt reaſon : 
thou ſeeſt I am pacified. 
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I ſhall illuſtrate this particular circum- 
ſtance in one other inſtance, not only be- 
cauſe it is in itſelf curious; but as it tends 
to elucidate what may, without impropriety, 
be termed the cataſtrophe. Falſtaff hav- 
Ing impoſed upon Shallow, borrows from 
him a thouſand pounds. He has impoſed 
upon him, by making him believe that 
his influence with the prince, now King 
Henry, was all-powerful. Here the poet's 
good ſenſe, his ſenſe of propriety, his judg- 
ment, and invention, are indeed remark- 
able. It was not for a perſon ſo ſenſual, 
ſo cowardly, ſo arrogant, and ſo ſelfiſh, as 
Falſtaff, to triumph in his deceitful arts. 
But his puniſhment muſt be ſuitable. He 
is not a criminal like Richard; and his re- 
compence muſt be different. Detection, 
diſappointment in his fraudulent purpoſes, 
and the downfall of aſſumed importance, 
will fatisfy poetical juſtice: and for ſuch 
retribution, even from his earheſt appear- 
ance, we ſee due preparation. The puniſh- 
ment is to be the reſult of his conduct, and 
to be accompliſhed by a regular progreſs*, 


* Butler's Analogy, 
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—Falſtaff, who was ſtudious of impoſing on 
others, impoſes upon himſelf. He becomes 


the dupe of his own artifice. Confident in 


his verſatility, command of temper, preſence 
of mind, and unabaſhed invention; encou- 


raged too by the notice of the Prince, and 
thus flattering himſelf that he ſhall have 


ſome ſway in his counſels, he lays the ſoun- 


dation of his own diſappointment. Though 
the flatterer and paraſite of Prince Henry, 
he does not deceive him. The Prince is 
thoroughly acquainted with his character, 
and is aware of his views. Yet in his wit, 
humour, and invention, he finds amuſement. 
—Paraſites, in the works of other poets, are 
the flatterers of weak men, and impreſs 
them with a belief of their merit or attach - 
ment. But Falſtaff is the paraſite of a per- 
ſon diſtinguiſhed for ability or underſtand- 
ing. The Prince ſees him in his real co- 
lours; yet, for the ſake of preſent paſtime, 
he ſuffers himſelf to ſeem deceived; and al- 
lows the paraſite to flatter himſelf that his 
arts are not unſucceſsful. The real ſtate of 
his ſentiments and feelings is finely deſcrib- 
cd, when at the battle of Shrewſbury, ſeeing 
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Falſtaff lying among ſome dead bodies, he 
ſuppoſes him dead, 


What ! old acquaintance ! could not all this fleſh keep 
in a little life ? Poor Jack, farewell. I could have better 


ſpared a better man: O I ſhould have a heavy miſs of thee, 
if I were much in loye with vanity, 


But Prince Henry is not much in love 
with vanity. By his acceſſion to the throne 
he feels himſelf under new obligations; and 
under the neceſſity of relinquiſhing impro- 
per purſuits. As he forms his reſolution 
conſiderately, he adheres to it ſtrictly. He 
does not heſitate, nor tamper with inclina- 
tion, He does not gradually looſen, but 
burſts his fetters. He caſts no longing 
* lingering look behind.” He forſakes every 
mean purſuit, and diſcards every worthleſs 
dependent. But he diſcards them with 
humanity : it is to avoid their influence, 
for all wiſe men avoid temptation ; it is not 
to puniſh, but to correct their vices. 


I baniſh thee, on pain of death 
Not to come near our perſon by ten miles 
For competence of life 1 will allow you, 
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That lack of means enforce you not to evil : 

And as we hear you do reform yourſelves, 

We will, according to your ſtrength, and qualities, 
Give you advancement. 


Thus in the felf-deceit of Falſtaff, and 
in the diſcernment of Henry, held out to 
us on all occaſions, we have a natural foun- 
dation for the cataſtrophe. The incidents 
too, by which it is accompliſhed, are judi- 
ciouſly managed. None of them are foreign 
or external, but grow, as it were, out of the 
characters. 

Falſtaff brings Shallow to London to fee 
and profit by his influence at court. He 
places himſelf in King Henry's way, as he 
returns from the coronation. He addreſſes 
him with familiarity ; is negleRed ; perſiſts, 
and is repulſed with ſternneſs. His hopes 
are unexpectedly baffled : his vanity blaſted: 
he ſees his importance with thoſe whom 
he had deceived completely ruined : he is 
for a moment unmaſked : he views himſelf 
as he believes he appears to them: he ſees 
himſelf in the mirror of their conception: 
he runs over the conſequences of his humi- 
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lation: he tranſlates their thoughts and 
their opinions concerning him: he ſpeaks 
to them in the tone of the ſentiments which 
he attributes to them; and in the language 
which he thinks they would hold. Maſter 
Shallow, I owe you a thouſand pounds.” 
It is not that in his abaſement he feels a 
tranſient return of virtue : it is rather that 
he ſecs himſelf for a moment helpleſs: he 
ſees his aſſumed importance deſtroyed ; and, 
among other conſequences, that reſtitution 
of the ſum he had borrowed will be required. 
This alarms him; and Shallow's anſwer 
gives him ſmall conſolation. He is rouſed 
from his ſudden amazement : looks about 
for reſources : and immediately finds them. 
His ingenuity comes inſtantly to his aid; 
and he tells Shallow, with great readineſs 
and plauſibility of invention, 


Do not you grieve at this. I ſhall be ſent for in private to 
him: look you, he muſt ſeem thus to the world. Fear 
not your advancement. I will be the man yet that ſbal! 
make you great, &. This that you heard was but a co- 
lour, &c. Go with me to dinner. Come, lieutenant Piſ- 
tol; come Bardolph ; I ſhall be ſent for ſoon at night. 
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Thus Shakeſpeare, whoſe morality is no 
les ſublime than his {kill in the diſplay of 
character 1s maſterly and unrivalled, repre- 
ſents Falſtaff, not only as a voluptuous and 
baſe ſycophant, but totally incorrigible. He 
diſplays no quality or diſpoſition which can 
ſerve as a baſis for reformation. Even his 
abilities and agreeable qualities contribute 
to his depravity. Had he been leſs facetious, 
leſs witty, leſs dexterous, and leſs inventive, 
he might have been urged to ſelf-condem- 
nation, and ſo inclined to amendment. But 
mortification leads him to no conviction of 
folly, nor determines him to any change of 
life. He turns, as ſoon as poſſible, from 
the view given him of his baſeneſs; and 
rattles, as it were in triumph, the fetters of 
habituated and willing bondage.— Lear, 
violent and impetuous, but yet affectionate, 
from his misfortunes derives improvement. 
Macbeth, originally a man of feeling, is ca- 
pable of remorſe. And the underſtanding of 
Richard, rugged and inſenſible though he 
be, betrays his heart to the aſſault of con- 
ſcience. But the mean ſenſualiſt, incapa- 
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ble of honorable and worthy thoughts, is 
irretrievably loſt; totally, and for ever de- 
praved. An important and awful leſſon! 

I may be thought perhaps to have treated 
Falſtaff with too much ſeverity. I am 
aware of his being a favourite. Perſons of 
eminent worth feel for him ſome attach- 
ment, and think him hardly uſed by the 
King. But if they will allow themſelves 
to examine the character in all its parts, they 
will perhaps agree with me, that ſuch feel- 
ing is deluſive, and ariſes from partial views. 
They will not take it amiſs, if I ſay that 
they are deluded in the ſame manner with 
Prince Henry. They are amuſed, and con- 
ceive an improper attachment to the means 
of their pleaſure and amuſement. I appeal 
to every candid reader, whether the ſenti- 
ment expreſſed by Prince Henry be not that 
which every judicious ſpectator and reader 
is inclined to feel. 


I could have better ſpar d a better man. 


Upon the whole, the character of Sir 
John Falſtaff, conſiſting of various parts, 
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produces various feelings. Some of theſe 
are agrecable and ſome difagreeable : but, 
being blended together, the general and 
united effect is much ftronger than if their 
impulſe had been difunited : not only ſo, 
but as the agreeable qualities are brought 
more into view, for in this ſenſe alone they 
can be ſaid to prevail in the character, and 
as the deformity of other qualities is often 
veiled by the pleaſantry employed by the 
poet in their diſplay, the general effect is 
in the higheſt degree delightful. 
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ON THE 


DRAMATIC CHARACTER 
| OF 


KING LEAR. 
——— 


DisixrERRESTED principles are of different 
| kinds: of conſequence, the actions that flow 
from them are more or leſs beneficial, and 
more or leſs entitled to praiſe. We are 


moved by inconſiderate impulſe to the per- 


formance of beneficent actions; as we are 
moved by inconſiderate impulſe to the per- 
petration of guilt. You ſee an unhappy 
perſon; you diſcern the viſitation of grief 
in his features; you hear it in the plaintive 
tones of voice; you are warmed with ſud- 


den and reſiſtleſs emotion; you never en- 
U 
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quire concerning the propriety of your feel- 
ings, or the merits of the ſufferer ; and you 
haſten to relieve him. Your conduct pro- 
ceeds from inconſiderate impulſe. It enti- 
tles you to the praiſe of ſenſibility, but not 
of reflection. You are again in the ſame 
ſituation ; but the-ſymptoms of diſtreſs do 
not produce in you the ſame ardent effects : 
you are moved with no violent agitation, and 
you feel little ſympathy ; but you perceive 
diſtreſs; you are convinced that the ſufferer 
ſuffers unjuſtly; you know you are bound 
to relieve him; and in conſequence of theſe 
convictions, you offer him relief. Your 
conduct proceeds from ſenſe of duty; and 
though it entitles you to the credit of ra- 
tional humanity, it does not entitle you, in 
this inſtance, to the praiſe of fine ſenſibility. 
Thoſe Who perform beneficent actions, 
from immediate feeling or impetuous im- 
pulſe, have a great deal of pleafure.—Their 
conduct, too, by the influence of ſympathe- 
tic affection, imparts pleaſure to the behold- 
er. The joy felt both by the agent and the 
beholder is ardent, and approaches to rapture. 
There is alſo an energy in the principle, 
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which produces great and uncommon ex- 
ertions; yet both the principle of action, 
and the pleaſure it produces, are ſhifting. 
*« Beauteous as the morning cloud or the 
« early dew; like them, too, they paſs 
away. The pleaſure ariſing from know- 
ledge of duty is leſs impetuous: it has no 
approaches to' rapture; it ſeldom makes the 
heart throb, or the tear deſcend ; and as it 
produces no tranſporting enjoyment, it ſel- 
dom leads to uncommon exertion ; but the 
Joy it affords is uniform, ſteady, and laſting. 
As the coudud is moſt perfect, ſo our hap- 
pineſs 18 moſt complete, when both princi- 
ples are united: when our convictions of 
duty are animated with ſenſibility; and 
ſenſibility guided by convictions of duty. 

It is, indeed, to be regretted, that feeling 
and the knowledge of duty are not always 
united. It is deeply to be regretted, that 
unleſs ſenſibility be regulated by that know- 
ledge of duty which ariſes from reflection 
on our own condition, and acquaintance 
with human nature, it may produce un- 
happineſs both to ourſelves and others; but 
chiefly to ourſelves. To illuſtrate theſe 
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conſequences may be ot ſervice. It is of- 
ten no leſs important to point out the nature 
and evil effects of ſeeming excellence, than 
of acknowledged depravity ; beſides, it will 
exhibit the human mind in a ftriking ſi- 
tuation. 7 f 
The ſubject, perhaps, is unpopular.— It is 
the faſhion of the times to celebrate feeling; 
and the conduct flowing from ſedater prin- 
ciples is pronounced cold or ungenial. It is 
the conduct, we are told of thoſe diſpaſſion- 
ate minds who never deviate to the right 
hand or the left; who travel through life 
unnoticed: and as they are never viſited by 
the ecſtaſies of ſenſibility, they enjoy unen- 
vied immunity from its delicate ſorrows. 
What pretenſions have they to the diſtinc- 
tion of weak nerves or exquiſite feeling? 
They know ſo little of the melancholy and 
of the refined impatience, ſo often the por- 
tion of ſentimental ſpirits, that they are 
abſurd enough to term them chagrin and 
ill humour. In truth, ſentiment and ſen- 
ſibility have been the ſubject of ſo many 
tales and ſermons, that the writer who 
would propoſe the union of feeling with re- 
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flection, may perhaps incur much faſtidi- 
_ ous diſdain: we' ſhall, therefore, go forth 
upon this adventure under the banner of a 
powerful and reſpectable leader. Shake- 
ſpeare was no leſs intimately acquainted 
with the principles of human conduct, than 
excellent in delineation; and has exhibited 
in his Dramatic Character of King Lear 
the man of mere ſenſibility. 


I. Thoſe who are guided in their con- 
duct by impetuous impulſe, ariſing from 
ſenſibility, and undirected by reflection, are 
liable to extravagant or outrageous excels. 
Tranſported by their own emotions, they 
miſapprehend the condition of others: they 
are prone to exaggeration; and even the 
good actions they perform, excite amaze- 
ment rather than approbation. Lear, an 
utter ſtranger to adverſe fortune, and under 
the power of exceſſive affection, believed that 
his children were 1n every reſpect deſerving. 
During this ardent and inconſiderate mood, 
he aſcribed to them ſuch correſponding 
ſentiments as juſtified his extravagant fond- 
neſs. He ſaw his children as the gentleſt 
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and moſt affectionate of the human race. 
What condeſcenſion, on his part, could 
be a ſuitable reward for their filial piety ? 
He divides his kingdom among them ; they 
will relieve him from the cares of royalty ; 
and to his old age will afford conſolation. 


tis our faſt intent 
To ſhake all cares and buſineſs from our age, 
Conferring them on younger ſtrengths. 


But he 1s not only extravagant in his 
love; he is no leſs outrageous in his diſplea- 
ſure. Kent, moved with zeal for his in- 
tereſt, remonſtrates, with the freedom of 
conſcious integrity, againſt his conduct 
to Cordelia; and Lear, impatient of good 
counſel, not only rebukes him with un- 


becoming aſperity, but inflicts unmerited 
puniſhment. 
N 


Five days we do allot thee for proviſion, 
To ſhield thee from diſeaſes of the world; 
And on the ſixth to turn thy bated back 
Upon our kingdom : if on the tenth day following 
Thy baniſh'd trunk be found in our dominions, 
The moment is thy death. 


II. The conduct proceeding from un- 
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guided feeling will be capricious. In minds 
where principles of regular and permanent 
influence have no authority, every feeling 
has a right to command; and every im- 
pulſe, how ſudden ſoever, is regarded, dur- 
ing the ſeaſon of its power, with entire ap- 
probation, 

All ſuch feelings and impulſes are not 
only admitted, but obeyed; and lead us, 
without heſitation or reflection, to a corre- 
ſponding deportment. But the objects with 
which we are converſant, often vary their 
aſpects, and are ſeen by us in different atti- 
tudes. This may be owing to accidental 
connection or compariſon with other things, 
of a ſimilar, or of a different nature; or it 
may be owing, and this 1s moſt frequently 
the caſe, to ſome accidental mood or hu- 
mour of our own. A fine landſcape, viewed 
in different lights, may appear more or leſs 
beautiful ; yet the landſcape in itſelf may 
remain unaltered ; nor will the perſon who 
views it pronounce it in reality leſs beautiful 
than it was, though he ſees it with a ſet- 
ting rather than with a riſing ſun. The ca- 
pricious inconſtancy of perſons governed by 
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no regular and permanent principles is apt to 
diſplay itſelf, when unfortunately they form 
expectations, and ſuſtain diſappointment. 
Moved by an ardent mood, they regard the 
objects of their affection with extravagant 
tranſport ; they transfer to them their own 
diſpoſitions; they make no allowance for 
differences of condition or ſtate of mind; 
and expect returns ſuitable to their own 
unreaſonable ardours. They are diſappoint- 
ed; they feel pain: in proportion to the 
violence of the diſappointed paſſion, is the 
pang of repulſe. This rouſes a ſenſe of 
wrong, and excites their reſentment. The 
new feelings operate with as much force as 
the former. No enquiry is made concerning 
the reaſonableneſs of the conduct they 
would produce. Reſentment and indigna- 
tion are felt; and merely becauſe they are 
felt, they are deemed juſt and becoming. 
Cordelia was the favourite daughter of 
Lear. Her ſiſters had replied to him, with 
an extravagance ſuited to the extravagance 
of his affection. He expected much more 
from Cordelia. Vet her reply was better 
ſuited to the relation that ſubſiſted between 
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them, than to the fondneſs of his preſent 
humour. He is diſappointed, pained, and 
provoked. No gentle advocate reſides in 
his boſom to mitigate the rigour of his diſ- 
pleaſure. He follows the blind impulſe of 


his reſentment ; reproaches and ' abandons 
Cordelia. 


Let it be ſo; thy truth then be thy dower : 
For, by the ſacred radiance of the fun 

Here I diſclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood; 
And, as a ſtranger to my heart and me, 
Hold thee from this for ever. 


Unhappy are they who have eſtabliſhed 
no ſyſtem concerning the character of their 
friends; and who have aſcertained, by the 
aid of reaſon or obſervation, no meaſure of 
their virtues or infirmities. No affectionate 
inmate poſſeſſes their boſoms, the vicegerent 
of indulgent affection, to plead in your be- 
half, if from inadvertency, or the influence 
of a wayward, but tranſient mood, affecting 
either you or themſelves, you act differently 
from your wonted conduct, or differently 
from their expectations. Thus their appear- 
ances are as variable as that of the came- 
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lion: they now ſhine with the faireſt co- 
jours; and in an inſtant they are changed 
into ſable. In vain would you aſk for a 
reaſon. You may enquire of the winds ; or 


queſtion their morning dreams. Yet they 


are ardent in proteſtations ; they give aſſur- 
ances of laſting attachment ; but they are 
not to be truſted. Not that they intend to 
deceive you. They have no ſuch intention. 


They are veſſels without rudder or anchor, 


driven by every blaſt that blows. Their 
aſſurances are the colours impreſſed by a ſun- 
beam on the breaſt of a watery cloud : they 
are formed into a beautiful figure: they 
ſhine for a moment with every exquiſite 
tint; in a moment they vaniſh, and leave 
nothing but a drizly ſhower in their ſtead. 


III. Thoſe who are guided by inconſi- 
derate feeling, will often appear variable in 
their conduct, and of courſe irreſolute. There 
is no variety of feeling to which perſons of 
great ſenſibility are more liable, than that 
of great elevation or depreſſion of ſpirits. 
The ſudden and unaccountable tranſitions 
from the one to the other, are not leſs ſtrik- 
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ing, than the vaſt difference of which we 
are conſcious in the one mood or in the 
other. In an elevated ſtate of ſpirits, we 
form projects, entertain hopes, conceive our- 
ſelves capable of great exertion, think high- 
ly of ourſelves, and in this hour of tranſport, 
undervalue obſtacles or oppoſition. In a 
moment of depreſſion, the ſcene is altered: 
the ſky lowers; nature ceaſes to ſmile; or if 
ſhe ſmile, it is not to us; we feel ourſelves 
teeble, forſaken, and hopeleſs ; all things, hu- 
man and divine, have conſpired againſt us. 
Having no adequate opinion of ourſelves, or 
no juſt apprehenſion of the ſtate of opinions 
concerning us, we think that no great exer- 
tion or diſplay of merit is expected from us, 
and of courſe we grow indifferent about our 
conduct. Thus the mind, at one inſtant, aſ- 
pires to heaven, is bold, enterpriſing, diſdain- 
ful, and ſupercilious: the wind changes 
we are baffled or fatigued; and the ſpirit 
formerly ſo full of ardour, becomes humble 
and paſſive. 

Lear had ſuffered inſult and ingratitude 
from his eldeſt daughter. He boils with 
reſentment; he expreſſes it with impreca- 
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tions, and leaves her: but his mind, haraſſed 
and teaſed, ſuffers ſore agitation, and is en- 
feebled. He looks of courſe for relief; in- 
dulges confidence in his ſecond daughter ; 
from her he expects conſolation ; anticipates 
a kindly reception; yields to that depreſſion 
of mind, which 1s connected with the wiſh 
and expectation of pity; he longs to com- 
plain; and to mingle his tears with the 
ſympathetic ſorrows of Regan. Thus en- 
tirely reduced, he diſcerns, even in Regan, 
ſymptoms of diſaffection. Yet, in his pre- 
ſent ſtate, he will not believe them. They 
are forced upon his obſervation ; and Kent, 
who was exiled for wiſhing to moderate his 
wrath againſt Cordelia, is obliged to ſtimu- 


late his diſpleaſure at Regan. Yet, in the 


weakneſs of his preſent depreſſion, and 


ongings for affectionate pity, he would re- 


poſe. on her tenderneſs, and addreſſes oy 
with full confidence in her love: 


No, Regan, thou ſhalt never have my curſe. 
"Tis not in thee LA 
To bandy haſty words, to ſcant my ſizes, &c. 
——Thou better know ſt 


The — of nature. 
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In the whole intercourſe between Lear 
and Regan, we ſee a conteſt between Lear's 
indignant and reſentful emotions, excited 
by the indications of Regan's diſaffection, 
and thoſe fond expectations and deſires of 
ſympathetic tenderneſs, which proceed from, 
and 1n their turn contribute to depreſſion 


of ſpirit. Thus he condeſcends to entreat 
and remonſtrate : | 


I gave you all! 


At length, repulſed and inſulted by Re- 
gan, totally caſt down and enfeebled, he 
forgets his determined hatred of Goneril; 
and in the miſery of his depreſſion, irreſo- 
lute and inconſiſtent, he addreſſes her as his 
laſt reſource : 


— Not being the worſt, 
Stands in ſome need of praiſe ; I'll go with thee; 
Thy fifty yet doth double five and twenty, 
And thou art twice her love. 


Here he is again diſappointed. He has 
no other reſource. His mind, originally of 
a keen and impetuous nature, is now un- 
occupied by any tender ſentiment. Ac- 
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cordingly, at the cloſe of this mtereſting 
ſcene, we ſee him forcing hamſelf, as it were, 
from his depreffion, and expreſſing his un- 
diminiſhed reſentment. 


Vou Heavens, give me that patience which I need; 
You ſee me here, you Gods, a poor old man, | 
As full of grief as age; wretched in both! 

If it be you that ſtir theſe daughters hearts 

Againſt their father, fool me not ſo much 

To bear it tamely; touch me with noble anger: 

O let not womens' weapons, water-drops, 

Stain my man's cheeks: no, you unnatural bags, 

I will have ſuch revenges on you both, 

That all the world ſhall—I will do ſuch things— 
What they are, yet I know not; but they ſhall be, 
The terrors of the earth, You think I'll weep— 
No, I'll not weep. 

I have full cauſe of weeping ; but this heart 
Shall break into an hundred thouſand flaws, 
Or &er I'll weep—O Fool, I ſhall go mad. 


Inconſiſtency of conduct, and of conſe- 
quence, irreſolution, occafioned by irregular 
and undirected feelings, proceed from other 
ſtates of mind than depreſſion of ſpirits. Of 
this; ſome examples different from the pre- 
ſent now occur to me. They illuſtrate the 
general poſition, and may therefore be men- 
tioned. 
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Lorenzo de Medicis ® had a lively fancy; 
he was a courtier—ambitious—and had his 
imagination filled with ideas of pageantry. 
He wiſhed to enjoy pre-eminence ; but his 
brother Alexander, the reigning Prince, was 
an obſtacle to be removed; and this could 
only be done by deſpoiling him of life. The 
difficulty no doubt was great; yet, it figured 
leſs to his heated imagination, than the dig- 
nity and enjoyment he had in view. Elegant 
in his manners; accompliſhed with every 
pleaſing endowment ; of ſoft and inſinuating 
addreſs; he had; nevertheleſs, no ſecret 
counſellor in his breaſt to plead in behalf of 
juſtice. Thus prompted, and thus unguard- 
ed, he perpetrates the death of his brother. 
He ſees his blood ſtreaming; hears him 
groaning in the agonies of death; beholds 
him convulſed in the pangs of departing lite : 
a new ſet of feelings ariſe; the delicate ac- 
compliſhed courtier, who could meditate 
atrocious injury, cannot, without being 
aſtoniſhed, witneſs the bloody object; he 
remains motionleſs, irreſolute, appalled at 
the deed: and in this ſtate of amazement, 


* See Robertſoa's Hiſtory of the Reign of Charles V. 
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neither proſecutes his deſign, nor thinks of 
eſcaping. Thus, without ſtruggle or oppo- 


ſition, he is ſeized and puniſhed as he de- 


ſerves. | 
Voltaire gives a ſimilar account of his 


hero, Lewis. After deſcribing in lively co- 
lours the deſolation perpetrated by his au- 
thority in the Palatinate ; the conflagration 
of cities, and the utter rum of the inhabitants, 
he ſubjoins, that theſe orders were iſſued 
from Verſailles, from the midſt of pleaſures ; 
and that, on a nearer view, the calamities 
he thus. occaſioned would have filled him 
with horror. That is, Lewis, like all men 
of irregular ſenſibility, was governed by the 
influences of objects operating immediately 
on his ſenſes; and ſo according to ſuch 
accidental mood as depended on preſent 
images, he was humane or inhuman. Lewis 
and Lorenzo, in thoſe inſtances, were men 
of feeling, but not of virtue. 


IV. The man of ungoverned ſenſibility, 
is in danger of becoming moroſe or inhuman. 
He entertains ſanguine hopes; he allows 
every feeling to reign in his breaſt uncon- 
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trouled ; his judgment is dazzled; and his 
imagination riots in rapturous dreams of 
enjoyment. Every object of his wiſhes is 
arrayed in ſeducing colours, and brought 
immediately within his reach. He engages 
in the purſuit; encounters difficulties of 
which he was not aware ; his raviſhing ex- 
pectations ſubſide ; he had made no provi- 
ſion for arduous adventure; his imagination 
becomes a traitor; the dangers and diffi- 
culties appear more formidable than they 
really are; and he abandons his undertak- 
ing. His temper is of conſequence altered. 
No longer elated with hope, he becomes 
the prey of chagrin, of envy, or of reſent- 
ment. Even ſuppoſe him ſucceſsful, his 
enjoyments are not equal to his hopes. His 
deſires were exceſſive, and no gratification 
whatever can allay the vehemence of their 
ardour. He is diſcontented, reſtleſs, and 
unhappy. In a word, irregular feelings, 
and great ſenſibility, produce extravagant 
deſires ; theſe lead to diſappointment ; and in 
minds that are undiſciplined, diſappointment 
begets moroſeneſs, and anger. Theſe diſ- 
poſitions again, will diſplay themſelves, ac- 
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cording to the condition or character of him 
who feels them. Men of feeble conſtitu- 
tions, and without power over the fortunes 
of other men, under ſuch malign influences, 
become fretful, invidious, and miſanthropi- 
cal. Perſons of firmer ſtructure, and un- 
fortunately poſſeſſed of power, under ſuch 
direction, become mhuman. Herod was a 
man of feeling. Witneſs his condu to 
Mariamne. At one time elegant, courteous, 
and full of tenderneſs; his fondneſs was as 
unbounded, as the virtues and graces of 
Mariamne were unrivalled. At other times, 
offended becauſe her expreſſions of mutual 
affection were not as exceſſive as the ex- 
travagance of his own emotions, he became 
ſuſpicious without cauſe. Thus affectionate, 
fond, ſuſpicious, reſentful, and powerful, in 
the phrenzy of irregular feeling, he puts to 
death his beloved Mariamne. 

Lear, in the repreſentation of Shake- 
ſpear, poſſeſſing great ſenſibility, and, full 
of affection, ſeeks a kind of enjoyment ſuit- 
ed to his temper. Aſcribing the ſame ſen- 
ſibility and affection to his daughters, for 
they muſt have it, no doubt, by hereditary 
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right, he forms a pleaſing dream of repoſing 
his old age under the wings of their kindly 
protection. He is diſappointed ; he feels 
extreme pain and reſentment ; he vents his 
reſentment ; but he has no power. Will 
he then become moroſe and retired ? His 
habits and temper will not give him leave. 
Impetuous, and accuſtomed to authority, 
conſequently of an unyielding nature, he 
would wreak his wrath, if he were able, 
in deeds of exceſſive violence. He would 
do, he knows not what. He who could 
pronounce ſuch imprecations againſt Go- 
neril, as, notwithſtanding her guilt, appear 
ſhocking and horrid, would, in the moment 
of his reſentment, have put her to death. 
If, without any ground of offence, he could 
abandon Cordelia, and caſt off his favourite 
child, what would he not have done to the 
unnatural and pitileſs Regan ? 

Here, then, we have a curious ſpectacle: 
a man accuſtomed to bear rule, ſuffering 
ſore diſappointment, and grievous wrongs ; 
high minded, impetuous, ſuſceptible of ex- 
treme reſentment, and incapable of yield- 
ing to ſplenetic ſilence, or malignant retire- 
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ment. What change can befal his ſpirit ? 
For his condition is ſo altered, that his ſpirit 
alſo muſt ſuffer change. What! but to 
have his underſtanding torn up by the hur- 
ricane of paſſion, to ſcorn conſolation, to 
loſe his reaſon ! Shakeſpeare could not avoid 
making Lear diſtracted. Other poets ex- 
hibit madneſs, becauſe they chuſe it, or for 
the ſake of variety, or to deepen the diſtreſs: 
but Shakeſpeare has exhibited the madneſs 
of Lear, as the natural effect of ſuch fuffer- 
ing on ſuch a character. It was an event 
in the progreſs of Lear's mind, driven by 
ſuch feelings, deſires, and paſſions, as the 
poet aſcribes to him, as could not be avoid- 
ed. No circumſtance in Lear's madneſs is 
more affecting than his dreadful anticipation 
and awful conſciouſneſs of its approach. 


You think I'll weep; 
No Tl not weep; I have full cauſe of weeping ; 
But this heart ſhall break into a thouſand flaws, 


Or cer III weep:—O fool, I ſhall go mad. 


V. Lear, thus extravagant, inconſiſtent, 
inconftant, capricious, variable, irreſolute, 
and impetuouſly vindictive, is almoſt an ob- 
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ject of diſapprobation. But our poet, with 
his uſual ſkill, blends the diſagreeable qua- 
lities with ſuch circumſtances as correct this 
effect, and form one delightful aſſemblage. 
Lear, in his good intentions, was without 
deceit ; his violence is not the effect of pre- 
meditated malignity ; his weakneſſes are not 
crimes, but often the effects of miſruled af- 
fections. This is not all: he is an old man; 
an old king; an aged father; and the in- 
ſtruments of his ſuffering are undutiful 
children. He is juſtly entitled to our 
compaſſion; and the incidents laſt men- 
tioned, though they imply no merit, yet 
procure ſome reſpect. Add to all this, that 
he becomes more and more intereſting to- 
wards the cloſe of the drama; not merely 
becauſe he is more and more unhappy, but 
becauſe he becomes really more deſerving 
of our eſteem. His misfortunes correct his 
miſconduct; they rouſe reflection, and lead 
him to that reformation which we approve. 
We ſee the commencement of this refor- 
mation, after he has been diſmifſed by Go- 
neril, and meets with ſymptoms of diſaffec- 
tzon in Regan. He who abandoned Cordelia 
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with impetuous outrage, and baniſhed Kent 
for offering an apology in her behalf; ſee- 
ing his ſervant groſsly maltreated, and his 
own arrival unwelcomed, has already ſuſ- 
tained ſome-chaſtiſement : he does not ex- 
preſs that ungoverned violence which his 
preceding conduct might lead us to expect. 
He reſtrains his emotion in its firſt ebullition, 
and reaſons concerning the probable cauſes 
of what ſeemed ſo inauſpicious. 


Lear, The King would ſpeak with Cornwall; the dear 
father ; 

Would with his daughter ſpeak, commands her ſervice ; 
Are they inform'd of this ?—My breath and blood 
Fiery—the fiery Duke? Tell the hot Duke that— 
No—but not yet—may be he is not well 
Infirmity doth ſtill neglect all office, 
Whereto our health is bound: we're not ourſelves 
When nature, being oppreſs'd, commands the mind 
To ſuffer with the body—T'll forbear; 
And am fallen out with my more heady will, 
To take the indiſpos'd and fickly fit, 
For the ſound man, | 


As his misfortunes increaſe, we find him 
{till more inclined to reflect on his ſitua- 
tion. He does not, indeed, expreſs blame 


of himſelf; yet he exprefles no ſentiment 
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whatever of overweening conceit. He ſeems 
rational and modeſt ; and the application to 
himſelf is extremely pathetic : 


Cloſe pent up guilts, 

Rive your concealing continents, and cry 

Theſe dreadful ſummoners grace.—-I am a man 
More finn'd againſt than ſinning. 


Soon after, we find him actually pro- 
nouncing cenſure upon himſelf, Hitherto 
he had been the mere creature of ſenſibi- 
lity ; he now begins to reflect; and grieves 
that he had not done ſo before. 


Poor naked wretches, whereſoe er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs torm |! 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads, and unfed ſides, 
Your loop'd and window'd raggedneſs defend you 
From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe ?—O, I have ta'en 
Too little care of this! Take phyfic, pomp ; 
Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel, 


That thou may ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
And ſhew the heavens more juſt. 


At laſt, he is in a ſtate of perfect contri- 
tion, and expreſſes leſs reſentment againſt 
Goneril and Regan, than ſelf- condemnation 
for his treatment of Cordelia, and a per- 


_— 
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fe&, but not extravagant ſenſe of her af- 
fection. | | 


Kent. The poor diſtreſſed Lear is i' the town, 
Who ſometime, in his better tune, remembers 
What we are come about, and by no means 
Will yield to ſee his daughter. 

Gent. Why, good Sir? 

Kent. A ſovereign ſhame ſo elbows him, his unkind- 

neſs, 
That ſtript her from his benediction, turn d her 
To foreign caſualties, gave her dear rights 
To his dog-hearted daughters : theſe things ſting 
His mind ſo venomouſly, that burning frame 
Detains him from Cordelia. 


I have thus endeavoured to ſhew, that 
mere ſenſibility, undirected by reflection, 
leads men to an extravagant expreſſion both 
of ſocial or unſocial feelings; renders them 
capricioufly inconſtant in their affections; 
variable, and of courſe irreſolute, in their 
conduct. Theſe things, together with the 
miſeries entailed by ſuch deportment, ſeem 
to me well illuſtrated by Shakeſpeare, in his 
Dramatic Character of King Lear. 
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ESSAY IX. 


ON THE 


DRAMATIC CHARACTER 
OF 
TIMON OF ATHENS. 


SHAKESPEARE, in his Timon of Athens, 


illuſtrates the conſequences of that inconſi- 
derate profuſion which has the appearance 
of liberality, and 1s ſuppoſed even by the 
inconſiderate perſon himſelf to proceed from 
a generous principle ; but which, in reality, 
has its chief origin in the love of diſtinction. 
Though this is not the view uſually enter- 
. tained of this ſingular dramatic character, I 
perfuade myſelf, if we attend to the defign 
of the poet in all its parts, we ſhall find, 
that the opinion now advanced 1s not with- 
out foundation. 
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The love of diſtinction is aſſerted to be 
the ruling principle in the conduct of 
Timon; yet it is not affirmed, nor is it ne- 
ceflary to affirm, that Timon has no good- 
neſs of heart. He has much goodneſs, 
gentleneſs, and love of ſociety.—Theſe are 
not inconſiſtent with the love of diſtinction: 
they often reſide together; and in particular, 
that love of diſtinction which reigned in the 
conduct of Timon, may eaſily be ſhewn to 
have received its particular bias and direction 
from original goodneſs. For, without this, 
what could have determined him to chooſe 
one method of making himſelf conſpicuous 
rather than another? Why did he not ſcek 
the diſtinction conferred by the diſplay of a 
military or of a political character? Or why 
did he not aſpire after pageantry and parade, 
the pomp of public buildings, and the oſten- 
tation of wealth, unconnected with any kind 
of beneficence ? 

In general, our love of fame or diſtinction 
is directed and influenced by ſome previous 
caſt of temper, or carly tendency of diſpo- 
ſition. Moved by powers and diſpoſitions 
leading us to one kind of exertion rather 
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than another, we attribute ſuperior excel- 
lence to ſuch exertion. We transfer the 
ſame ſentiment to the reſt of mankind. 
We fancy, that no pre-eminence can be 
attained but by ſuch talents as we poſſeſs; 
and it requires an effort of cool reflection, 
before we can allow that there may be ex- 
cellence in thoſe things which we cannot 
reliſh, or merit in that conduct to which 
we are not inclined. Guided by early or 
inherent predilection, men actuated by the 
love of diſtinction, ſeek the idol of their de- 
ſires in various ſituations; in the buſtle of 
active life, or in the ſhade of retirement. 
Take the following examples. The ſon of 
Olorus was preſent, while yet a boy, at the 
Olympic games. All Greece was afſembled; 
many feats of dexterity, no doubt, were 
exhibited ; and every honour that aſſembled 
Greece could beſtow, was conferred on the 
victors. Moved by a ſpectacle ſo intereſting 
and ſo inſpiriting, the Spartan, Theban, or 
Athenian youth, who were not yet of vigour 
ſufficient to ſtrive for the wreath, longed, 
we may readily ſuppoſe, for maturer years; 
and became, in their ardent imaginations, 


| 
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{ſkilful wreſtlers and charioteers. The ſon 
of Olorus, if we may judge by the conſe- 
quence, felt little emotion ; no ſympathetic 
longings; and no impatience to drive a 
chariot. —But hearing Herodotus, on that 
occaſion, reciting his hiſtory, he felt other 
ſenſations ; his heart throbbed, and the tears 
deſcended. The venerable hiſtorian obſerved 
him weeping, and comprehending his cha- 
racer, © I give thee joy, ſaid he to his fa- 
ther, © for the happy genius of thy ſon.” 
Now, the ſon of Olorus became an hiſtorian 
no leſs renowned than Herodotus : for Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides are uſually named 
together. 'The celebrated Turenne, in his 
early days, was an admirer, no leſs paſſion- 


ate, of Quintus Curtius, than the ſon of 
Olorus was of Herodotus; and we are told 
by Ramſay, from D'Ablancourt, that when 
not yet twelve years of age, he challenged 


an officer who called his favourite hiſtory 
a romance. But this admiration was not 
ſo much for the graces of flowery compoſi- 
tion which abound in the Roman hiſtorian, as 
for the {ſplendid actions of Alexander. Theſe 
drew his attention, and ſoon after, his imi- 
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tation. Though his breaſt heaved, and his 
eyes ſparkled, in the peruſal of favourite 
paſſages, he was not led to write fine de- 
ſcriptions like Curtius; but to break horſes 
Like the ſon of Philip. 

Now, ſince thoſe who are actuated by 
the love of diſtinction, are led, by early or 
inherent predilection, to one kind of action 
rather than another, we have no difficulty 
in allowing principles of goodneſs and hu- 
manity to have reigned early, or originally, 
in the breaſt of Timon. Nay, after loſing 
their authority, they continued for ſome 
time to attend him; and reſided in that 
breaſt where they formerly reigned. They 
became like thoſe caſtern princes, or thoſe 
early ſovereigns of a neighbouring country, 
who grew ſo indolent and paſſive, that they 
lay immured in their apartments, and left 
the management of the ſtate to ſome active 
miniſter, an ambitious vizier, or mayor of 
the palace. Some of theſe miniſters acted 
for a while under the banner of the ſove- 
reign's authority; but afterwards, having left 
him but the ſhadow of power, they promot- 
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ed themſelves; became ſupreme and deſ- 


potic. 

Here, however, we are led to enquire, 
how happens it that a principle inherent in 
the ſoul, and once an active principle, be- 
comes paſſive, ſuffers others to operate in 
its ſtead ; not only ſo, but to perform ſimilar 
functions, aſſume correſponding appearances, 
and, in general, to be guided apparently to 
the ſame tenor of conduct ? Did the energy 
of the inherent affection ſuffer abatement 
by frequent exerciſe? Or were there no 


| kindred principles in the ſoul to ſupport and 


confirm its authority ? Could not reaſon, or 
the ſenſe of duty ſupport, and the power 


of active habit confirm? How came the 
ſultan to ſubmit to the vizier ? 


In general, original principles and feelings 
become paſſi ve, if they are not, in their firſt 
operation, confirmed by reaſon and convic- 
tion of duty; and if the paſſion which 
ſprings up in their place aſſumes their 
appearance, and acts apparently as they 
would have done. Nothing is more im- 


poſing than this ſpecies of uſurpation. 


7 
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It is not the open aſſault of a foe, 
but the guile of pretended friendſhip. No- 
thing contributes more to dangerous ſelf- 
deception. Applying this remark to our 
preſent ſubject, and following the lights of 
obſervation, we ſhall briefly illuſtrate, how 
earlyour inherent goodneſs may be ſubverted 
by the love of diſtinction. A perſon of good 
diſpoſitions, inclined by his temper and 
conſtitution to perform acts of beneficence, 
receives pleaſure in the performance. He 
alſo receives applauſe. He has done good, 
and is told of it. Thus he receives pleaſure, 
not only from having gratified a native im- 
pulſe, but from the praiſe of mankind, and 
the gratitude of thoſe whom he may have 
ſerved. The applauſes he receives are more 
liberally beſtowed by deſigning and undeſerv- 
ing perſons, than by the deſerving and un- 
deſigning. The deſerving depend too much 
on the permanency of the original principle, 
independent of encouragement ; and may 
therefore be too ſparing in their approbation. 
Guſtavus Adolphus uſed to ſay, that valour 
needed encouragement; and was therefore 
unreſerved in his praiſes. The ſame may 


be ſaid of every virtue, But deſigning, or 
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undeſerving perſons, transferring their own 
diſpoſitions to other men, and of courſe ap- 
prehenſive leſt the wheels and ſprings of 
benevolence ſhould contract ruſt, are oiling 
them for ever with profuſe adulation. Mean- 
time, our man of liberality begins to be 
moved by other principles than fine feelings 
and conſtitutional impulſe. The pleaſure 
ariſing from ſuch actions as theſe produce, is 
too fine and too delicate, compared with the 
joys conferred by loud and continued ap- 
plauſes. Thus his taſte becomes vitiated; 
he not only acquires an undue reliſh for 
adulation, but is uneaſy without it ; he con- 
tracts a falſe appetite ; and ſolicits diſtinc- 
tion, not ſo much for the pleaſure it yields 
him, as to remove a diſagrecable craving. 
Thus, ſuch benevolent actions as formerly 
proceeded from conſtitutional goodneſs, have 
now their origin in the love of praiſe and 
diſtinction. Goodneſs may remain in his 
breaſt a paſſive gueſt; and having no other 
power than to give countenance to the pre- 
vailing principle. It may thus reign in his 
language and reveries; but the love of diſ- 
tinction directs his conduct. The ſuperſed- 


ed monarch enjoys the parade of ſtate, and 
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annexes his ſignature and ſanction to the 
deeds of his active miniſter, 

Perhaps it may now ſeem-probable, that 
a man of conſtitutional goadneſs may per- 
form beneficent actions, not from principles 
of humapity, though theſe may actually 
reſide in his breaſt ; but from the deſire ot 
being diſtinguiſhed as a generous perſon ; 
and that in the mean while, not diſcerning 
his real motives, he ſhall imagine himſelf 
actuated by pure generoſity. That ſuch 
characters may exiſt, is all that is hitherto 
aſſerted. That Shakeſpeare has exhibited 
an illuſtration, accurately defined and ex- 
quiſitely featured, in his Timon of Athens, 
we ſhall now endeavour to ſhew. We thall 
endeayour to aſcertain. and trace, in the 
conduct of Timon, the marks of that bene- 
ficence which proceeds from the love of 
diſtinction. We ſhall, at the ſame time, 
endeavour to trace the cauſes of the ſtrange 
alteration that took - place in his temper ; 
and delincate the operations of thoſe cir- 
cumſtances that changed him from being 
apparently ſocial, and full of attection, into 
an abſolute miſanthrope. 

a 
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I. Real goodneſs is not oſtentatious. Not 
ſois the goodneſs of Timon. Obſerve him 
in the firſt ſcene of the tragedy : trumpets 
ſound; Timon enters; he 1s ſurrounded 
with ſenators, poets, painters, and attend- 
ants; chooſes that moment to diſplay his 
beneficence ; and accompanies his benefits 
with a comment on his own noble nature. 


I am not of that feather, to ſhake off 
My friend when he muſt need me. 


II. He is impatient of admonition. Know- 
ing that he was formerly influenced by ſen- 
timents of humanity, he ſuppoſes that their 
power remains unchanged; and that, as 
he continues to do good, his principles of 
action are ſtill the ſame. He is expoſed to 
this ſelf-1mpoſition, not only by the tenden- 
cy which all men have to deceive themſelves, 
but by the flatteries and praiſes he is fond 
of receiving. Of conſequence, he would 
ſuffer pain by being undeceived; he would 
loſe the pleaſure of that diſtinction which 
he ſo earneſtly purſues ; the prevailing paſ- 


ſion would be counteracted : thus, there is 
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a diſpoſition in his ſoul, which leads him 
to be diſpleaſed with the truth; and who 
that 1s offended with the truth, can en- 
dure admonition ? | 


Ap. Thou giv'ſt ſo long, Timon, I fear me thou 

Wilt give away thyſelf in paper ſhortly : 

What need theſe feaſts, pomps, and vain glories ? 
Tim, Nay, 

An' you begin to rail on ſociety once, 

I am ſworn not to give regard to you. 

Farewell, and come with better muſic. 
Ap. S0—— 

Thou wilt not hear me now. 

b, that men's ears ſhould be 
To counſel deaf, but not to flattery. 


III. The ſame ſelf-deceit which renders 
him deaf to counſel, renders him ſolicitous 
and patient of exceſſive applauſe. He en- 
dures even the groſſeſt adulation. Notwith- 
ſtanding the covering which hides him 
from himſelf, he cannot be quite confident 
that his principles are juſt what he wiſhes 
and imagines them to be. The applauſes 
he receives tend to obviate his uncertainty, 
and reconcile him to himſelf. Vet, it is 
not affirmed, that the man of conſcious 
merit is either inſenſible of fame, or careleſs 

1 2 
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of reputation. He feels and enjoys them 
both; but, having leſs need of external evi- 
dence to ſtrengthen him in the belief of his 
own integrity, he is leſs voracious of praiſe, 
and more acute in the diſcernment of flat- 


tery. 


IV. The favours beſtowed by Timon, are 
not often of ſuch a kind as to do real ſervice 
to the perſons who receive them. Wrſhing 
to be celebrated for his bounty, he 1s liberal 
in ſuch a manner as ſhall be moſt likely to 
draw attention, and particularly to provoke 
the oftentation of thofe, on account of his 
munificence, whom he is inclined to benefit. 
He is therefore more liberal in gratifying 
their paſſions, and particularly their vanity, 
than in relieving their wants; and more de- 
ſirous of contributing to flatter their ima- 
ginations, than to promote their improve- 
ment. Though he performs ſome actions 
of real humanity, and even theſe he performs 
in a public manner, yet his munificence 
appears chiefly in his banquets and ſhewy 
preſents. 


V. He acts in the ſame manner, in the 
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choice he makes of thoſe whom he ſerves, 


and on whom he confers his favours. He 
is not ſo ſolicitous of alleviating the diſtreſs 
of obſcure affliction, as of gratifying thoſe 
who enjoy ſome degree of diſtinction, or 
have it in their power to proclaim his praiſes, 
He is not repreſented as viſiting the cottage 
of the fatherleſs and widow ; but is won- 
derfully generous to men of high rank and 
character. He is deſirous of encouraging 
merit ; but the merit muſt be already known 
and acknowledged. Inſtead of drawing 
baſhful worth from obſcurity, he beſtows 
coſtly baubles on thoſe eminent or reputable 
perſons who will be attended to, if they | 
publiſh his praiſes. Theſe are ſuch diſplays 
of beneficence, as a man of genuine good- 
neſs would be apt to avoid. Yet, the per- 
ſons whom Timon honours and obliges, are 
loquacious poets, flattering painters, great 
generals, and mighty elders. 


Tim. I take all, and your ſeveral viſitations, 
So kind to heart, 'tis not enough to give ; 
Methinks I could deal kingdoms to my friends, 
And ne'er be weary. Alcibiades, | 
Thou art a ſoldier, therefore ſeldom rich; 
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It comes in charity to thee ; for all thy living 
Is mongſt the dead; and all the lands thou haſt 


Lie in a pitched field. 


Yet, this ſeeming want of difcernment 
in Timon, is not to be conſidered as a proof 
of weak underſtanding. Our poet, who 
has omitted nothing to render the features 
of this character, though perhaps not obvi- 
ous, yet ſo diſtin, conſiſtent, and perfectly 
united, that there is ſcarcely a lineament 
too little or too much, has guarded him 
from this objection, and repreſents him as 
a man of ability. When the ſtate and rulers 
of Athens, in the hour of extreme urgency 
and diſtreſs, are threatened with an aſſault 
by Alcibiades, whom they had treated with 
diſreſpect, they have recourſe for advice and 
aſſiſtance to no other than Timon. They 
tell him in terms of humble entreaty: 


Therefore, to pleaſe thee to return with us, 

And of our Athens (thine and ours) to take 

The captainſhip, thou ſhalt be met with thanks, 
Allow'd with abſolute power, and thy good name 
Live with authority ; ſo ſoon ſhall we drive back 
Of Alcibiades the approaches wild, 

Who, like a boar, too ſavage, doth root up 

His country's peace 
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VI. Timon is not more oſtentatious, 
impatient of admonition, deſirous of ap- 
plauſe, injudicious in his gifts, and undiſtin- 
guiſhing in the choice of his friends, than 
he is profuſe. Deſirous of ſuperlative praiſes, 
he endeavours, by laviſh beneficence, to 
have unbounded returns, 


He outgoes 

The very heart of kindneſ 
—Plutus, the god of wealth, 
Is but his ſteward. 


The poet, with judicious invention, de- 
duces the chief incident in the play, namely 
the reverſe of Timon's fortune, from this 
circumſtance in his conduct. The vanity of 
Timon renders him profuſe ; and profuſion 
renders him indigent, 


VII. The character we are deſcribing, 
ſets a greater value on the favours he con- 
fers than they really deſerve. Of a mind 
undiſciplined by reaſon, and actuated ſole- 
ly by paſſion, he conceives the ſtate of things 
to be exactly ſuch as his preſent mood and 
deſire repreſent them. Wiiſlitng to excite 


| 
| 
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a high fenife of favour, he believes he has 
done ſo, and that the gratifications he be- 
ſtows are much greater than what they are. 
He is the more liable to this lf-impoſition, 
that many of thoſe he is inclined to gratify, 
are ne leſs laviſh of their adulation than he 
is of his fortune. He does not perceive that 
the raptures they expreſs are not for the 
benefit they have received, but for what 
they expect; and imagines, while his cham- 


bers 


Blaze with lights, and bray with minttrelſy, 


while his cellars weep © with drunken ipilth 
* of wine, While he is giving away horſes, 
and precious ſtones, entertaining the rulers 
and chief men of Athens, that he is kin- 
dling in their breaſts a ſenſe of friendſhip 


and obligation. He fondly fancies, that, 


in his utmoſt need, he wall receive from 
them every ſort of aſſiſtance; and without 
reſerve or reluctance, lays immediate claim 
to therr bounty. | 


| You to Lord Lucius ; 
To Lord Lucullus, you—You to Sermpronius : 
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Commend me to their loves—and I am proud, ſay 
That my occafions have found time to uſe them 
Toward a ſupply of money : let the requeſt 

Be fifty talents, 
Go you, Sir, to the ſenators, 

(Of whom, even to the ſtate's beſt health, I have 
Deſerved this hearing), bid them ſend o' the infant, 
A thouſand talents to me, 


VIII. Need we be ſurpriſed that Timon, 
and men of his character, ſhould meet with 
diſappointment ? Howſoever they may im- 
poſe upon themſelves, though they may 
believe that they are moved by real friend - 
ſhip, and are conferring real benefits, the reſt 
of mankind diſcern, and diſapprove of their 
conduct. Even thoſe very perſons, who, 
by adulation, and a mean acceptance of fa- 
yours, have contributed to their deluſion, 
teel, or conceive themſelves, under no oblt- 
gation. The benefits they received were 
unſolicited, or unimportant; and the friend- 
ſhip of their benefactor was not ſo genuine 
as he beheved. Thus, then, Timon demands 
a requital of his good deeds: he meets with 
refuſal; when he ſolicits the affections of 
his profeſſing friends, he is anſwered with 
C oldr teſs, | 
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Str. Why, this is the world's ſoul ; 
And juſt of the ſame piece is every flatt'rer's ſpirit, 
—Timon has been this Lord's father— 
He neer drinks, 
But Timon's filver treads upon his lip ; 
And yet, (O ſee the monſtrouſneſs of man, 
When he looks out in an ungrateful ſhape), 
He does deny him, in reſpect of his, 
What charitable men afford to beggars, 


There is no one paſſage in the whole tragedy 
more happily conceived and expreſſed than 
the condu of Timon's flatterers. Their 
various contrivances to avoid giving him aſ- 
ſiſtance, ſhew diverſity of character; and 
their behaviour is well contraſted, by the 
ſincere ſorrow and indignation of Timon's 
ſervants. They are held out to deſerved 
ſcorn, by their eaſy belief that the decay of 
their benefactor's fortunes was only pre- 
tended, and by their conſequent renewal of 


mean aſſiduities. 


IX. It remains to be mentioned, that 
ſuch diſappointment, in tempers like that 
of Timon, begets not only reſentment at 
individuals, but averſion at all mankind. 

Timon impoſes on himſelf; and while 
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he is really actuated by a ſelfiſh paſſion, 
fancies himſelf entirely diſintereſted. Yet 
he has no ſele& friends; and no particular 
attachments. He receives equally the de- 
ſerving and undeſerving; the ſtranger and 
the familiar acquaintance. Of conſequence, 
thoſe perſons with whom he ſeems intimate, 
have no concern in his welfare; yet, vainly 
believing that he merits their affections, he 
ſolicits their aſſiſtance, and ſuſtains diſap- 
pointment. His reſentment is rouſed; and 
he ſuffers as much pain, though perhaps of 
a different kind, as, in a ſimilar ſituation, a 
perſon of true affection would ſuffer. But 
its object is materially different. For againſt 
whom is his anger excited? Not againſt one 
individual, for he had no individual attach- 
ment; but againſt all thoſe who occaſioned 
his diſappointment : that 1s, againſt all thoſe 
who were, or whom he deſired ſhould be, 
the objects of his beneficence; in other 
words, againſt all mankind. In ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, the violence of reſentment will 
be proportioned to original ſenſibility ; and 
Shakeſpeare, accordingly, has repreſented 
the wrath of Timon as indulging itſelf in 
6 
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furious invective, till it grows into laſting 
averſion. 


Tim. Who dares, who dares, + 
In purity of manhood fland upright, 
And fay, this man's a flatterer ? If one be, 
So are they all; for every greeze of fortune 
Is ſmother'd by that below : the learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool : all is oblique— 
. Therefore be abhorr'd, 
All feaſts, ſocieties, and throngs of men 
His ſemblable, yea himſelf, Timon diſdains ; 
Deſtruction phang mankind ! Earth, yield me roots! 

(Digging 

Who ſeeks for better of thee, ſauce his palate 
With thy moſt operant poiſon. 


Timon, not merely from affection, but 
from vanity, and confidence in his awn diſ- 
cernment, believed that thoſe perſons whom, 
he diſtinguiſhed were endowed with ſupe- 
nor merit. He finds he has been miſtaken: 
but the influences of vanity ſtill continue ; 
and he concludes, that fince thoſe whom 
le reckoned deferving are really worthleſs, 
much more ſo are all thoſe who never me- 
rited his attention. If his own ſelected 
friends are unworthy, the reſt of mankind 
are worſe; and are regarded by him as fit 
objects of hatred or of contempt. | 
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Therefore be abhorr'd 
All feaſts, ſocieties, and throngs of men ! 


The ſymptoms already mentioned are 
numerous, and indicate to the attentive 
obſerver, that the ſtate of Timon's mind 
is more diſtempered with a felfiſh paſſion 
than he believes: yet the poet, by a device 
ſuited to his own maſterly invention, con- 
trives an additional method of conveying a 
diſtin& and explicit view of the real deſign. 
Apemantus, a character well invented and 
well ſupported, has no other buſineſs in the 
play, than to explain the principles of Ti- 
mon's conduct. His cynic ſurlineſs, indeed, 
forms a ſtriking contra& to the ſmoothneſs 
of Timon's flatterers ; but he is chiefly con- 
ſidered as unveiling the principal character. 
His manners are fierce ; but his intentions 
are friendly: his invectives are bitter; but 
his remarks are true. He tells the flattering 
poet who had written a panegyric on Timon, 
that he was worthy of him; and adds, even 
in Timon's preſence, . 


He that loves to be flattered, is worthy of the flatterer. 
He tells Timon, inviting him to his banquet, 


—— 


— 
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I ſcorn thy meat; twould choke me, for I ſhould ne'er 
Aatter thee. 


Eklſewhere he gives him admonitions to 
the very ſame purpoſe ; and, finding his ad- 
vice undervalued, he ſubjoins—< I will lock 
« thy heaven from thee; meaning, as a 
commentator has well explained it, the plea- 
fure of being flattered. He afterwards tells 
him, having followed him, nevertheleſs, 
into his ſolitude, with intentions of rendering 
him ſome aſſiſtance; 


— What, thinkeſt 
That the bleak air, thy boiſterous chamberlain, 
Will put thy ſhirt on warm? Will theſe moſs'd trees, 
That have outliv'd the eagle, page thy heels, 
And ſkip when thou point ſt out? Wilt the cold brook, 
Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taſte, 
To cure thy o er- night's ſurfeit ? Call the creatures 
Whoſe naked natures live in all the ſpite 
Of wreckful heaven, whoſe bare unhouſed tranks 
To the conflifting elements expoſed, 
Anſwer mere nature—bid them flatter thee— 
O! thou (halt find 


There are few inſtances of a dramatic 


character, executed with ſuch ſtrict regard 


to unity of deſign, as that of Timon. This 
is not all. It is not enough to ſay, that all 
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the parts of his conduct are conſiſtent, or 
connected with one general principle. They 
have an union of a more intimate nature. 
All the qualities in his character, and all 
the circumſtances in his conduct, lead to 
one final event. They all co-operate, di- 
realy or indirectly, in the accompliſhment 
of one general purpoſe. It is as if the poet 
had propoſed to demonſtrate, how perſons 
of good temper, and ſocial diſpoſitions, may 
become miſanthropical. He aſſumes the 
ſocial diſpoſitions to be conſtitutional, and 
not confirmed by reaſon or by reflection. 
He then employs the love of diſtinction to 
bring about the concluſion. He ſhews its 
effects, in ſuperſeding the influence of better 
principles, in aſſuming their appearance, 
and ſo, in eſtabliſhing ſelf-deceit. He ſhews 
its effects, in producing oſtentation, injudi- 
cious profuſion, and diſappointment. And 
laſtly, he ſhews how its effects contributed 
to excite and exaſperate thoſe bitter feelings 
which eſtranged Timon from all mankind. 
Timon, at the beginning of the drama, ſeems 
altogether humane and affectionate; at the 
end he is an abſolute miſanthrope. Such 
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oppoſition indicates inconſiſtency of cha- 
rater; unleſs the change can be traced 
through its cauſes and progreſs, If it can 
be traced, and if the appearance ſhall ſeem 
natural, this aſpe& of the human mind af- 
fords a curious and very intereſting ſpectacle. 
Obſerve, in an inſtance or two, the fine 
lineaments and delicate ſhadings of this ſin- 
gular character. The post refuſes admiſſion 
even to thoſe circumſtances. which may be 
fuitable, and conſiſtent enough with the 
general principle; but which would rather 
coincide with the main deſign, than contribute 
to its conſummation. Timon is laviſh ; but 
he is neither diſſolute nor intemperate. He 
is convivial; but he enjoys the banquet not 
in his own, but in the pleaſure of his gueſts. 
Though he diſplays the pomp of a maſque- 
rade, Phrynia and Timandria are in the train 
not of Timon, but of Alcibiades. He tells 
us, alluding to the correctneſs of his de- 
portment, 


No villainous bounty yet hath paſs d my heart; | 
Unwiſely, not ignobly, have I given. | 


We may obſerve, too, that he is not ſo 
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deſirous of being diſtinguiſhed for mere ex- 


ternal magnificence, as of being eminent 
for courteous and beneficent actions. He 
does ſome good, but it is to procure diſtinc- 
tion; he ſolicits diſtinction, but it is by 
doing good. 

Upon the whole, © Shakeſpeare, in his 
« Timon of Athens, illuſtrates the conſe- 
« quences of that inconſiderate profuſion 
„ which has the appearance of liberality, 
« and is ſuppoſed by the inconſiderate per- 
* ſon himſelf to proceed from a generous 
* principle ; but which, in reality, has its 


chief origin in the love of diſtinction,” 


— 


| 
| 
| 
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LK. &-8:& XK 


on 
SHAKESPEARES 
IMITATION OF 


FEMALE CHARACTERS. 


ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 


* — 8 


I canxoT agree with you, that Shake- 


ſpeare has exerted more ability in his 1mi- 
tation of male, than of female characters. 
Before you form a decided opinion on a 
ſubject ſo intereſting to his reputation, let 
me requeſt your attention to the following 
particulars. If you conſider them at all, it 
will be with candour: and with ſo much 
the more attention, that they are in favour 
of a Poet whom you admire, and I might 
add, of a ſex whom you adore. If Shake- 
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ſpeare, with thoſe embelliſhments which we 
expect in poetry, has allotted to the females 
on his theatre ſuch ſtations as are ſuitable 
to their condition 1n ſociety, and delineated 
them with ſufficient diſcrimination, he has 
done all that we have any right to require. 
According to this meaſure, and this meaſure 
alone, we are permitted to judge of him. — 
I will not, you ſee, be indebted to the facile 
apologiſt you mention, who admits the 
charge; but pleads in extenuation of the 
offence, that Shakeſpeare did not bring for- 
ward his female characters into a full and 
ſtriking light, © becauſe female players were 
in his time unknown.” His defence muſt 
reſt upon critical principles: and if, with 
thoſe embelliſhments which we expect in 
poetry, he has allotted to the females an 
his theatre, ſuch ations as are ſuitable to 
their ſituation in ſociety ; and if he has de- 
lineated them with ſufficient diſcrimination, 
he has done all that we have any right to 
require.” I will now endeavour to ſhew, 


that he has fulfilled both theſe conditions. 


I. Diverfity of character depends a good 
Z 2 
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deal on diverſity of ſituation : and ſituations 


are diverſified by variety of employment. 
We meet, for example, with leſs variety 
in the occupations of mankind in countries 
governed by deſpots, and unacquainted with 
trade and manufactures, than among nations 
that are free and commercial. The ſlaves 
of the deſpot diſplay no greater diverſity 
than depends upon the difference between 
poverty and riches : for their modes of edu- 
cation never affect the mind; they extend 


no farther than to fuperinduce a varniſh of 


external urbanity; and confer ſome grace 
or pliancy in the management of the body. 
It would be a difficult enterpriſe, in a free 
country, to raiſe an illiterate and ignorant 
peaſant from the loweſt order to a diſtin- 
guiſhed rank in the ſtate : but under ſome 
deſpotic governments, perſons with no other 
inſtruction than what regulates attitude, 
geſture, and ſome forms of external pro- 
priety, may be exalted even to gorgeous pre- 
eminence. If ſituation influence the mind, 
and if uniformity of conduct be frequent- 
ly occaſioned by uniformity of condition; 
there muſt be greater diverſity of male than 
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of female characters. The employments of 
women, compared with thoſe of men, are 
few; their condition, and of ' courſe their 
manners, admit of leſs variety. The poet, 
therefore, whether epic or dramatic, who 
would exhibit his heroines in occupations 
that did not properly belong to them; or 
who endeavoured to diſtinguiſh them by a 
greater diverſity of habits, endowments, or 
diſpoſitions, than their condition juſtified, 
would depart from the truth of nature; 
and, inſtead of meriting the praiſe of due 
decoration , would incur the blame of extra- 
vagant fiction. I ſay not that the abilities 
and diſpoſitions in both ſexes may not be 
equal or alike. There are few attainments 
in knowledge in which the pride of the 
male ſex may not be alarmed, if ſuch alarm 
be decent, by the progreſs of fair competi- 
tors: and the hiſtory of modern Europe 
will atteſt, that even politics, a ſcience of 
which men are particularly jealous, is not 
beyond the reach of adventurous females, 
Difference, however, of condition reſtrains 


the exertion of female genius; and muſt 
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limit the diſplay both of talents and diſpo- 
ſitions. 

Add to this, that the condition of women 
has been more reſtrained in ſome periods 


than in others. In times of great rudeneſs, 


the wives * and daughters of the fierce bar- 
barian are domeſtic ſlaves. Even in civi- 
lized nations, if polygamy be permitted, 
and no reſtraint impoſed on the licentiouſ- 
neſs of divorce, the fair-ſex may be loved, 
if the paſſions of thoſe who grant themſelves 
ſuch indulgence may be honoured with the 
appellation of love; but can never riſe to 
eſteem f. They may contribute to the 
amuſement or convemency, but can never 
be the companions of men. In all ſituations 
whatever, where the tendency to extreme 
profligacy becomes very flagrant, the reſpect 
due to female virtues, and confidence in fe- 
male affection, decline and decay. So great 


are the obligations of the fair-ſex to thoſe 


inſtitutions, which, more than any other, 
by limiting the freedom of divorce, and by 
—_ * Millar's Diſtinction of Ranks. 
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other proper reſtrictions, have aſſerted the 
dignity of the female character ! Poliſhed 
and even refined as were the manners of 
Athens and of Rome, the rank allowed to 
Athenian and Roman women was never ſo 
dignified, nor ſo faitable, in either of theſe 
republics, as among the nations of Chriſten- 
dom. But as the ſubjects of dramatic poe- 
try, and particularly of tragedy, are moſt 
commonly furmſhed by rude, remote, or 
antient ages, the poet muſt ſubmit to ſuch 
limitation, in his views of human life, as 
the manners of ſuch periods require. And 
if Shakeſpeare, like the great poets of anti- 
quity, has not given his females ſo much to 
do, or diſplayed them as expreſſing all the 
violence of paſſion, or rendered them of ſo 
much importance in the conduct of dra- 
matic events, as may have been done by his 
brethren of later times; he and the poets 
of antiquity have, in this inſtance at leaſt, 
given a more faithful, and not a leſs inte- 
reſting repreſentation of that nature which 
they choſe to diſplay. 


II. I proceed ſtill farther, and venture to 


— 
on 
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aſſert, that there is not only as much varie- 
ty in Shakeſpeare's female characters as we 
have any title to demand; but that they are 
diſtinguiſhed with peculiar and appropriated 
features. Let ſome of them paſs in reyiew 
before you. If you find in Miranda, Iſabella, 
Beatrice, Portia, and Cordelia, variety, and 
diſcrimination enough, they may anſwer 
for their numerous ſiſterhood : nor need we, 
on the preſent occaſion, evoke the ſpirits of 
Queen Margaret or Dame Quickly, Juliet 
or Deſdemona. 


1. In the character of Miranda, ſimpli- 


city is intended to be the moſt {triking cir- 


cumſtance. Conſiſtent, however, with ſim- 
plicity, is gentleneſs of diſpoſition, flowing 
out in compaſſionate tenderneſs, and unre- 
ſtrained by ſuſpicion. Miranda, ſeeing the 
danger of ſhipwrecked ſtrangers, never 
ſuppoſes that they may be ſuffering puniſh- 
ment for heinous guilt, but expreſſes the 


moſt amiable commiſeration: 


If by your art, my deareſt father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them: 

O J have ſuffer d 
With thoſe that I ſaw ſuffer. | 


as w — — — 
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Conſcious of no guile in herſelf, conſcious 
of native truth, ſhe believes that others are 
equally guileleſs, and repoſes confidence in 
their profeſſions. Her eaſy belief does not 
proceed from weakneſs; but from innate 
candour, and an ingenuous undiſmayed pro- 
penſity, which had never been abuſed or 
inſulted. If her ſimplicity and inexperience 
had rendered her ſhy and timid, the repre- 
ſentation might have been reckoned natu- 
ral: but Shakeſpeare has exhibited a more 
delicate picture. Miranda, under the care 
of a wiſe and affectionate father, an utter 
ſtranger to the reſt of mankind, unacquaint- 
ed with deceit either in others, or in herſelf, 
is more inclined to ingenuous confidence 
than to ſhy or reſerved ſuſpicion. Moved 
in like manner by tender and ingenuous 
affection, ſhe never practiſes diſſimulation, 
never diſguiſes her intention, either in the 
view of heightening the love or of trying 
the veracity of the perſon whom ſhe prefers. 
All theſe particulars are diſtinctly illuſtrated 
in the exquiſite love-ſcene between Fer- 
dinand and Miranda, 


Fer. Admir'd Miranda, 


— —— 


— 


_ 
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Indeed the top of admiration : worth 
What's deareft to the world | &c. 


Arr. I do not know 
One of my ſex ; no woman's face remember, &c. 


Thus ſimple, apt to wonder, guileleſs, 
and becauſe guileleſs, of eaſy belief, com- 
paſſionate and tender, Miranda exhibits not 
only a conſiſtent, but a ſingular, and finely- 


diſtinguiſhed character. 


2. Iſabella is repreſented equally blame- 
leſs, amiable, and affectionate: ſhe is parti- 
cularly diſtinguiſhed by intellectual ability. 
Her underſtanding and good- ſenſe are con- 
ſpicuous: her arguments are well - applied, 
and her pleading perſuaſive. Vet her abi- 
lities do not offend by appearing too maſ- 
culine ; they are mitigated and finely blend- 
ed with female ſoftneſs. If ſhe venture 
to argue, it is to ſave the life of a brother. 
Even then, it is with fuch reluctance, heſita- 
tion, and diffidence, as need to be urged 
and encouraged, 


Luc, To him again, intreat him, 
Kneel down before him, &c. 
Jab. O it is excellent 
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To have a giant's ſtrength : but it is tyratinous 
To uſe it like a giant. 
Luc. That's well ſaid. 


The tranſitions in Iſabella's pleadings are 
natural and affecting. Her introduction is 
timid and irreſolute. . 

Lucio tells her, 


If you ſhould need a pin, 
You could not with more tame a tongue defire it. 
To him, I ſay. 


Thus prompted, ſhe makes an effort ; ſhe 
ſpeaks from her immediate feelings: ſhe has 
not acquired boldneſs enough to enter the 
liſts of argument; and addrefſes Angels 
merely as a ſupplant : 


Not the King's crown, nor the deputed ſword, 
The marſhal's trancheon, nor the judge's robe, 
Become them with one half ſo good a grace 
As mercy daes. 


Animated by her exertion, ſhe becomes 
more aſſured, and yentyres to refute objec- 
tions. As ſhe is a nun, and conſequently 
acquainted with religious knowledge, the 


4 


— - 


| 
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argument ſhe employs is ſuited to her pro- 


feſſion. 


IJ Why, all the ſouls that were, were forfeit once, 
And he that might the vantage beſt have took, 
Found out the remedy. 


At length, no longer abaſhed and irreſolute, 
but fully collected, ſhe reaſons, ſo to ſay, 
on the merits of the cauſe. 


Good, good, my lord, bethink you : 
Who is it that hath died for this offence ? 
There's many have committed it. 


Nor is her argument unbecoming in the 
mouth even of a nun. Her ſubſequent 
conduct vindicates her own character from 
aſperſion. Beſides, ſhe had with great de- 
licacy and propriety, at the beginning of 
her pleading, expreſſed herſelf in ſuch a 
manner, as to obviate any charge. 


There is a vice that I do moſt abhor, 
And moſt defire ſhould meet the blow of Juſtice ; 
For which I would not plead but that I muſt. 


Emboldened by truth, and the feeling of 
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good mtention, ſhe paſſes, at the end of her 
debate; from the merits of the cauſe, to a 
ſpirited appeal even to the conſciouſneſs of 
her judge. | 

Go to your boſom, 


Knock there, and aſk your heart what it doth know 
That's like my brother's fault. 


Habella is not only ſenſible and perſua- 
five, but ſagacious, and capable of becoming 
addreſs. In communicating to her brother 
the unworthy deſigns of Angelo, ſhe ſeems 
aware of his weakneſs; ſhe is not raſh nor 
incautious, but gives her intimation by de- 
grees, and with ſtudied dexterity: 

It is not inconſiſtent with her gentleneſs, 
modeſty, and reſerve that, endowed as ſhe 
is with underſtanding, and ſtrongly impreſſed 
with a ſenſe of duty, ſhe ſhould form reſo- 
lutions reſpecting her own conduct without 
reluctance, and adhere to them without 
wavering. Though tenderly attached to 
her brother, ſhe ſpurns, without heſitation, 
the alternative propoſed by Angelo, and 
never balances in her choice. 


_ Neither is it incongruous, but a fine tant 


| 
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in the character, that ſhe feels indignation, 
and expreſſes it ftrongly. But it is not in- 
dignation againſt an adverſary ; it is not on 
account of injury ; it is a difintereſted emo- 
tion: it is againſt a brother who does not 
reſpect himſelf, who expreſſes puſillanimous 
ſentiments; and would have her act in an 


unworthy manner.— Such is the amiable, 


pious, ſenſible, reſolute, determined, and 
eloquent Iſabella. She pleads powerfully 
for her brother; and no leſs powerfully for 
her poetical lather. 


3. But if the gentle, unſuſpecting, and 
artleſs ſimplicity of Miranda; if the good 
ſenſe and affecting cloquence of Iſabella, 


ſhould not induce you to acquit the poet, 
you will yield, perhaps, to the vivacity and 


wit of Beatrice.—No leſs amiable and af- 


fectionate than Miranda and Iſabella, ſhe 
expreſſes reſentment, becaufe ſhe feels com- 
miſeration for the ſufferings of her friend. 


Is be not approved in the height a villain, that bath 
flandered, ſcorned, and di ſhonoured my kinſwoman ? 


Like Iſabella, too, ſhe is diſtinguiſhed by 


intelleRual ability; but of a different kind. 
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She does not defend herſelf, or make her 
attacks with grave, argumentative, and per- 
ſuaſive elocution : but, endowed with the 


powers of wit, ſhe employs them in raillery, 
banter, and repartee. 


Ben. What, my dear Lady Diſdain | are you yet living? 
Beat. Is it poſſible Diſdain ſhould die, while ſhe hath 
ſuch meet food to feed upon, as ſignor Benedi& ?—The 
count is neither ſad, nor fick, nor merry, nor well; but eivil 
count, civil as an orange, and ſomething of that jealoys 
complexion. 


Her ſmartneſs, however, proceeds from 
wit rather than from humour. She does 
not attempt, or is not ſo ſucceſsful in ludi- 
crous deſcription, as in lively ſayings. 


Beat. My couſin tells him in his ear, that he is in her 
heart. 

Claud. And ſo ſhe does, couſin. 

Beat. Good lord for alliance ! thus goes every one to the 
world, but I, and I am ſaun-burned; I may fit in a corner, 
and cry heigh-ho for a huſband, 

Pe. Lady Beatrice, I will get you one. 

Beat. I would rather have one of your father's getting. 


Another diſtinction, not unconnected 
with the preceding, is, that though lively, 
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ſhe 1s nevertheleſs ſerious, and though witty, 
grave. Poſſeſſed of talents for wit, ſhe ſeems 
to employ them for the purpoſes of defence, 
or diſguiſe. She conceals the real and 
thoughtful ſeriouſneſs of her diſpoſition by 
a ſhew of vivacity. Howſoever ſhe may 
ſpeak of them, ſhe treats her own concerns, 
and thoſe of her friends, with grave conſi- 
deration. A compliment, and the entice- 
ment of a playful alluſion, almoſt betrays 
her into an actual confeſſion. 


Ped. In faith, lady, you have a merry heart. 
Beat. Yea, my lord, I thank it, poor fool, it keeps on 
the windy fide of care. | 


She 1s — 9 of being reputed very 
ſprightly and diſdainful: but it is not of the 
qualities which we chiefly poſſeſs that we 
are uſually moſt oftentatious. Congreve 
withed to be thought a fine gentleman ; 
Swift would be a politician ; and Milton a 
divine. What Beatrice, who is really ami- 
able, would have herſelf thought to be, ap- 
pears in the following paſſage, where Hero, 
pretending not to know ſhe was preſent, 
deſcribes her in her own hearing. 
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Nature never form'd a woman's heart 


Of prouder ſtuff than that of Beatrice, 
Diſdain and ſcorn ride ſparkling in her eyes, 


Miſprizing what they look on, &c. 


Tender, affectionate, and ingenuous ; yet 
conſcious of more weakneſs than Miranda, 
or not like her educated in a deſert iſland, 
ſhe is aware of mankind, affects to be mirth- 
ful when ſhe is moſt in earneſt, and employs 
her wit when ſhe is moſt afraid, —Nor is 
ſuch diſſimulation, if it may be ſo termed, 
to be accounted peculiarly characteriſtical 
of female manners. It may be diſcovered 
1n men of probity and tenderneſs, and who 
are actuated by ſerious principles; but who 
are rendered timid, either from ſome con- 
ſcious imbecility; or who become ſuſpicious 
by an early, too early an obſervation of de- 
ſigning perſons. If fuch men are endowed 
with ſo much livelineſs of invention, as, in 
the ſociety to which they belong, to be 
reckoned witty or humorous, they often 
employ this talent as an engine of defence. 
Without it, they would perhaps fly from 
ſociety, like the melancholy Jacques, who 
wiſhed to have, but did not poſſeſs a very 
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diſtinguiſhed, though ſome portion of ſack 
ability. Thus, while they feem to annoy, 
e only wiſh to prevent: their mock en- 
counter is a real combat: while they ſeem 
for ever in the field, they conceive them- 
ſelves always beſieged: though perfectly 
ſerious, they never appear in earneſt : and 
though they affect to ſet all men at defiance; 
and though they are not without under- 
ſanding, yet they tremble for the cenſure, 
and are tortured with the fneer of a fool. 
Let them come to the ſchool of Shakeſpeare. 
He will give them, as he gives many others, 
an uſeful leſſon. He will ſhew them an 
exemplary and natural reformation or exer-. 
tion. Beatrice is not to be ridiculed out 
of an honorable purpoſe; nor to forfeit, for 
fear of a witleſs joke, a connection with a 
perſon who is © of a noble ſtrain, of approved 
* yalour, and confirmed honeſty. 


4. Portia is akin both to Beatrice and 
Ifabella. She reſembles them both in gen- 
tleneſs of diſpoſition. Like Beatrice, ſhe 
is ſpirited, lively, and witty. Her defcrip- 
tion of ſome of her lovers, 1s an obvious 
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Illaſtration. * Firſt, there is the Neapoli- 


tan prince, &c. Her vivacity, however, 
is not ſo brilliant, and approaches rather to 
ſportive ingenuity than to wit. Her fitua- 
tion renders her leſs grave, when in a ſerious 
mood, than Iſabella: but, like her, ſhe has 
intellectual endowment. She is obſervant, 
penetrating, and acute. Her addreſs is dex- 
terous, and her apprehenſion extenſive. 
Though expoſed to circumſtances that might 
excite indignation, ſhe never betrays any vio- 
lent emotion, or unbecoming expreſſion of 
anger. But Iſabella, on account of her religi- 
ous ſecluſion, having had leſs intercourſe with 
the world, though of a graver, and appa- 
rently of a more ſedate diſpoſition, exprefles 
her diſpleaſure with reproach ; and inveighs 
with the holy wrath of a cloiſter. To the 
acquaintance which both of them have of 
theology, Portia ſuperadds ſome knowledge 
of law; and diſplays a dexterity of evaſion, 
along with an ingenuity in detecting a latent 
or unobſerved meaning, which do her no 
diſcredit as a barriſter. We may obſerve 
too, that the principal buſineſs in the Mer- 
chant of Venice 1s conducted by Portia. 
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Nor is it foreign to remark, that as in the 
intimacy of Roſalind and Celia, Shakeſpeare 
has repreſented female friendſhip as no viſi- 
onary attainment ; ſo he has, by the mouth 
of Portia, expreſſed ſome ſtriking particulars 
in the nature of that amiable connection. 


In companions 
That do converſe, and waſte the time together, 
Whoſe ſouls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
There muſt needs be a like proportion , 
Of lineaments, 6f manners, and of ſpirit. 


5. Our poet, in his Cordelia, has given 
us a fine example of exquiſite ſenſibility, 
governed by reaſon, and guided by a ſenſe 
of propriety. This amiable character, in- 
deed, 1s conceived and executed with no leſs 
{ſkill and invention than that of her father. 
Treated with rigour and injuſtice by Lear, 
ſhe utters no violent reſentment ; but ex- 

preſſes becoming anxiety for reputation. 


I yet beſeech your majeſty, 
That you make known 
It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulneſs, 
No unchaſte action or diſhonor'd ſtep, 
That hath depriv'd me of your grace and favor. 
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She diſplays the ſame gentleneſs, accom- 
panied with much delicacy of reproof, in her 
reply to a mercenary lover. 


Peace be with Burgundy ! 
Since that reſpects of fortune are his love, 
I ſhall not be his wife. 


Even to her ſiſters, though ſhe has per- 
fect diſcernment of their characters, and 
though her misfortune was owing to their 
diſſimulation, ſhe ſhows nothing virulent 
nor unbecoming. She expreſſes, however, 
in a ſuitable manner, and with no improper 
irony, a ſenſe of their deceit, and apprehen- 


ſons of their diſaffection to Lear. 


Ye jewels of our father, with waſh'd eyes 
Cordelia leaves you ; I know what you are, 
And like a ſiſter am moſt loth to call 
Your faults as they are nam d. 


Towards the cloſe of the tragedy, when 
ſhe receives complete information concern- 
ing the violent outrages committed againſt 
her father, the ſufferings he has undergone, 
the ruin of his underſtanding, and has the 
fulleſt evidence of the guilt and atrocity of 
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her ſiſters, ſhe preſerves the ſame conſiſtency 
of character: notwithſtanding her wrongs, 
ſhe feels and is affected with the deepeſt 
ſorrow for the misfortunes of Lear : ſhe has 


the moſt entire abhorrence of the temper 


diſplayed by Goneril and Regan: yet her 
ſorrows, her reſentment, and indignation are 
guided by that ſenſe of propriety, which does 
not in the ſmalleſt degree impair her ten- 
derneſs and ſenſibility ; but directs them to 
that conduct and demeanour, which are 
ſuitable, amiable, and intereſting. Tender- 
neſs, affection, and ſenſibility, melting into 
grief, and mingled with ſentiments of re- 
luctant diſapprobation, were never delineat- 
ed with more delicacy than in the deſcrip- 
tion of Cordelia, when ſhe receives intelli- 
gence of her father's misfortunes. 


Kent. Did your letters pierce the queen to any de- 
monſtration of grief ? 
Gent. Ay, Sir; (he took them, read them in my pre- 
ſence; 
And now and then an ample tear tril'd down 
Her delicate cheek : it ſeem'd ſhe was a queen 
Over her paſſion, who, moſt rebel like, 
Sought to be king o'er her. 


Kent, O, then it moved her. 
| Gent, Not to a rage. Patience and ſorrow ſtrove 
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Which ſhould expreſs her goodlieſt: vou have ſeen 

Sun-ſhine and rain at once. Thoſe happy ſmiles 
| That played on her ripe lip ſeem'd not to know 

What gueſts were in her eyes, which parted thence, 

As pearls from diamonds dropt.—In brief, 

Sorrow would be a rarity moſt belov'd, 

Tf all could ſo become it. 


Kent, Made ſhe no verbal queſtion ? 


Gent. Once or twice 
She heav'd the name of father 
Pantingly forth, as if it preſt her heart, 
Cry d, Siſters ! Siſters! What? i'the ſtorm? i'the night? 
Let pity ne er believe it! there ſhe ſhook 
The holy water from her heav'nly eyes 
Then away ſhe ſtarted to deal with grief alone. 


Minds highly enlightened, contemplating 
the ſame object, both reaſon, and are af- 
ſected in a ſimilar manner. The tone of 
thought in the following paſſage, in The 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, accords per- 
fectly with Shakeſpeare's account of Cor- 
delia. What noble propriety and grace 
do we feel in the conduct of thoſe who, in 
their own caſe, exert that recollection and 
ſelf- command which conſtitute the dignity 
of every paſſion, and which bring it down 
to what others can enter into? We are diſ- 
guſted with that clamorous grief, which, 
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without any delicacy, calls upon our com- 
paſſion with ſighs and importunate lamen- 
tations. But we reverence that reſerved, 
that ſilent and majeſtic ſorrow, which diſ- 
covers itſelf only in the ſwelling of the eyes, 
in the quivering of the lips and cheeks, and 
in the diſtant but affecting coldneſs of the 
whole behaviour. It impoſes the like fi- 
lence upon us. We regard it with reſpect- 
ful attention, and watch with anxious con- 
cern over our whole behaviour, leſt by any 
impropriety we ſhould diſturb that concerted 
tranquillity, which it requires ſo great an 
effort to ſupport.” Cordelia, full of affec- 
tion, is grieved for the diſtreſs of her father: 
her ſenſe of propriety impoſes reſtraintꝰ on 
her expreſſions of ſorrow : the confli 1s 
painful : full of ſenſibility, and of a delicate 
ſtructure ; the conflict 1s more than ſhe can 
endure; ſhe muſt indulge her emotions : 
her ſenſe of propriety again interpoſes ; ſhe 
muſt vent them in ſecret, and not with 
loud lamentation : ſhe ſhakes © The holy 
« water from her heavenly eyes,” and 
then retires © to deal with grief alone.” 
There are few inſtances in any poet, 
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where the influences of contending emotions 
are 10 nicely balanced and diſtinguiſhed : for 
while in this amiable picture we diſcern the 
corrected ſeverity of that behaviour which 
a ſenſe of propriety dictates, mitigated and 
brought down by fine ſenſibility, and the 
ſoftneſs of the female character ; we alſo ſee 
this ſoftneſs upheld, and this ſenſibility ren- 
dered ſtill more engaging, by the influence 
of a ſenſe of propriety. 

Need I add to theſe illuſtrations, the ſiſ- 
terly and filial affections of Ophelia, leading 
her to ſuch deference for a father, as to 
practiſe deceit at his ſuggeſtion on a generous 
lover, and ſtrive to entangle him in the toils 
of political cunning ? Need I add the pride, 
the violence, the abilities, and the diſap- 
pointed ambition of Margaret ? Need I add 
Dame Quickly and Lady Anne ?—If, not- 
withſtanding all theſe, you perſiſt in ſaying 
that Shakeſpeare has produced no eminent 
female characters, becauſe, in the words of 
the poet whom you quote, © moſt women 
have no character at all; you muſt mean 
in the ſpirit or manner of the ſatiriſt, and 
with an eye to the perſonage laſt mentioned, 
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to pun rather than to refute. But you tell 
me“ the gentle Deſdemona is like the 
gentle Cordelia; the tender Imogen like 
the tender Juliet; the ſenſible Iſabella like 
the ſenſible Portia; the violent Margaret 
like the violent Conſtance; and the cruel 
Regan like the cruel Goneril: in ſhort, that 
they are all copies of one another ; that any 
differences appearing between them are oc- 
caſioned by difference of external circum- 
ſtances; that Portia, in Iſabella's fituation, 
would have been another Iſabella : and ſo 
with the reſt,'—1f this be urged as an ob- 
jection, it cannot be admitted. Deſdemona, 
in the ſame ſituation with Margaret, would 
not have inveighed, nor vented imprecation. 
Cordelia was fituated in the ſame circum- 
ſtances with Regan, but performed a very 
different part. Notwithſtanding the ſimi- 
larity in the inftances above mentioned, 
there is ſtill ſo much diverſity as to obviate 
the objection. —Still further, if you reafon 
in this manner, allow me to ſay, in the 
words of the poet, you reaſon * too curi- 
_ oufly:” and would reduce the ſum of dra- 
matic characters, how different ſoever their 
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names and fortunes, to an inconſiderable 
number. Does it not ſtrike you too, that 
to diſregard fuch diſcrimination as proceeds 
from external condition, is contrary to the 
truth of nature, and the juſtice of impartial 
criticiſm ? Many perſons may have received 
from nature ſimilar talents and diſpoſitions ; 
but being differently placed in ſociety, they 


exert the ſame power, or gratify the ſame 


deſire, with different degrees of force, and 
different modes of indulgence. Their cha- 
racers are therefore different, and if ſo in 
reality, ſo alſo in imitation. Similarity of 
original ſtructure does not conſtitute: ſimi- 
larity or ſameneſs of character, unleſs that 
ſimilarity appear in the ſame circumſtances, 
in the fame manner, and with equal force. 
I ſtill therefore adhere to my former opinion: 
and have not ventured, I hope, in vain to 
aſſert the merits of Shakeſpeare's females. 


| 
| 
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ESSAY KI. 


ON THE 


FAULTS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Tux Commentators on Shakeſpeare have 
been accuſed of blind admiration. They 
are charged with over-rating his merits ; 
and of regarding his faults with exceſſive 
indulgence. Only the laſt part of the charge 
has a foundation in juſtice. His merits have 
never been over-rated. The ardours of poe- 


tical fancy, the energies of ſtrong expreſſion, 


and unrivalled ſkill in delineating human 
nature, belong to him in a degree ſo con- 
ſpicuous, as to juſtify the warmeſt applauſes, 
and even to excuſe, in ſome meaſure, the 

indulgence ſhewn him for his tranſgreſſions. 


Yet his tranſgreſſions are great : nor have 
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they paſſed altogether unnoticed. Foreign 
critics have aſſailed him with virulence, and 
have loaded his faults with the aggravations 
of national prejudice. Even in Britain, the 
praiſe of Shakeſpeare 1s often mingled with 
lamentations for his offences. His inatten- 
tion to the laws of unity, to ſay nothing of 


his deviations from geographical and hiſto- 


rical truth: his rude mixture of tragic and 
comic ſcenes ; together with the vulgarity, 
and even indecency of language, admitted 
too often into his dialogue, have expoſed 
him to frequent cenſure. To cenſure him 
for his faults is proper; it is even neceſſary; 
it hinders blind admiration from tainting 
the public taſte; for offences againſt taſte 
are more dangerous in men of genius, than 
in other perſons; and the undiſtinguiſhing 
praiſes ſo profuſely beſtowed on Shakeſpeare, 
have contributed a good deal to retard our 
improvement in dramatical writing. 

Is it then poſſible, that a man of genms, 
eminently conſpicuous in one of the higheſt 
departments of elegant compoſition, can 
treſpaſs againſt taſte ; and contribute, even 
in fine writing, to pervert the judgment? 
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Or is it likely that taſte and genius ſhould 
depend upon different principles? They 
are, no doubt, of the ſame family ; yet they 
are not ſo cloſely related, as that they may 
not be found apart. Many men, without 
poſſeſſing a ſingle ray of invention, can diſ- 
cern what is excellent in fine writing, and 
even feel its effects. But is it probable, that 
men of ardent fancy, of active invention, en- 
dowed with talents for various expreſſion, 
and every power of poetical execution, ſhould 
be incapable, even in their own department, 
of perceiving, or feeling, what is fair or fub- 
lime? Shall the ſpectator be raviſhed with 
unſpeakable tranſport ; and ſhall the breaſt of 
him who communicates rapture be dark or 
joyleſs ? Such aſſertion is certainly bold; and 
though it ſeems implied in the charge againſt 
Shakeſpeare, it muſt be heard with reſtriction, 
As every work that belongs to the ima- 
gination, all the performances of the poet, 
the painter, or ſtatuary, conſiſt of parts, the 
pleaſure we receive from them is the effect 
of thoſe parts acting in proper union. The 
general delightful influence of ſuch combi- 
nations may be ſtrongly felt, without our 
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being able to diſtinguiſh their component 
members, whether of larger or of leſs di- 
menſion; or the nature of the relation ſub- 
ſiſting between them. Many tears have 
been ſhed for the ſufferings of Jane Shore 
and Caliſta ; yet the perſons who have ſhed 
them may not have known by what art 
they were moved. We may alſo obſerve, 
that the variety, the arrangement, the pro- 
portions, and mutual relations of thoſe parts, 
which, united in a fine performance, afford 
us ſupreme delight, may be ſeen and diſtin- 
guiſhed by perſons, who, from inſenſibility 
natural or acquired, are incapable of feeling 
their influence, or of perceiving them with 
exquiſite pleafure. The accompliſhed critic 
muſt both feel what is excellent, and diſ- 
cern its nature. Yet, there are critics who 
diſcern, and never ſeem to have felt. But, 
beſides feeling and diſcernment, a certain 
portion of knowledge is indiſpenſably requi- 
ſite: for offences againſt hiſtorical, or ob- 
vious philoſophical truths, either in thoſe 
that perform a work, or in thoſe that judge 
of a performance, cannot fail of exciting 
diſguſt. Thus, conſummate taſte requires 


— 
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that we be capable of feeling what is excel- 


lent; that we be capable, in ſome meaſure, 


of diſcerning the parts, and correſpondence 


of parts, which, in works of invention, oc- 


caſion excellence; and that we have com- 
petent knowledge in thoſe things which are 


the ſubjects of an artiſt's labour. 


Now, every man of poetic invention 
muſt receive exquiſite pleaſure in contem- 
plating the great and the beautiful, both of 
art and of nature. He poſſeſſes taſte, ſo 
far as it depends upon feeling; and ſo far 


as a familiar acquaintance with beauty 


confers improvement, his taſte will improve. 
But he may want diſcernment : for though 
the powers of diſcernment are beſtowed by 
nature, yet their perfection depends upon 
culture. He may not perceive proportion 
or union of parts in thoſe things that give 
him pleaſure; he may be totally ignorant 
of every fact concerning them, except of 
their direct or immediate impreſſion; and 
thus, if taſte depend upon intellectual im- 
provement, his taſte is imperfect. He may 
weep for the death of Lauſus, as related by 
Virgil, without obſerving that the {kill of 
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the poet, in ſelecting and arranging thoſe 
images that excite kindred emotions, is the 
magic power that affects him. He may be 
moved with an intereſting ſtory of a Bohe- 
mian Princeſs, though ignorant that no ſuch 
Princeſs exiſted, or that Bohemia is not, 
according to Shakeſpeare's repreſentation, 
a maritime country.—Thus, with matchleſs 
pathetic abilities, with uncommon ardour 
of fancy, and force of expreſſion, he may 
delineate the ſufferings of kings and of 
princes; but by miſtaking hiſtorical facts, 
and ſtill more, by blending incongruous emo- 
tions, he may excite ſuch diſguſt as ſhall di- 
miniſh the pleaſure he would otherwiſe have 
given us; and occaſion our regret, that his 
knowledge had not been more extenſive, 
or his critical diſcernment more improved. 
But will not his feelings preſerve him 
from error ? Will not their immediate and 
lively interpoſition irradiate his mind, and 
give him a clearer view of the juſtneſs and 
truth of things, than he can receive from 
metaphyſical reaſoning or dry diſquiſition ? 
Surely no feelings can communicate the 
knowledge of facts: and though ſenſibility 
B b 
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of ſoul may diſpoſe the mind to a readier 
diſcernment of relation and connection, in 
the objects of our attention, yet it is not 
by ſenſibility alone that we are capable of 
diſcerning. But allowing it to be ſo; al- 
lowing that there may be ſome ſpirits ſo 
finely framed, that, with powers of active 
invention, they can, independent of cool 
diſquiſition, and without enquiring after 
union and relation of parts, feel by imme- 
diate impulſe, every effect of the moſt ex- 
quiſite arrangement; and be able, by at- 
tending to the degrees of pleaſure they re- 
ceivc, to aſcertain the preciſe proportion, 
the abundance, or defect of excellence, in a 
work: admitting the poſſibility of ſuch 
endowment, he who is thus highly diſtin- 
guiſhed, is not, by means of this conſtitution, 
exempt from error; he is not placed beyond 
the riſk of misjudging, nor rendered inca- 
pable of feeling amiſs. He cannot be ſure 
of his feelings. They are of a ſhifting and 
verſatile nature. They depend on the pre- 
ſent humour, or ſtate of mind; and who 
can ſay of the preſent humour, that it will 
laſt ſor a moment? Who can aſſure us, eſpe- 
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cially if we aſpire at the honour of extreme 
ſenſibility and exquiſite nerves, that our. pre- 
ſent mood ſhall not be totally different from 
that which ſhall follow ? If fo, the colours 
and attitudes of things will ſeem totally 
changed: we ſhall feel very different emo- 
tions, and entertain very oppoſite ſentiments. 

Could the man of genius depend on his 

feelings; could he aſſure himſelf that no 

contrary motions would oppoſe the natural 

tendencies of a delicate ſpirit ; or, in parti- 

cular, that the influence of faſhion would ne- 

ver efface from his heart the true impreſſions 

of beauty; or that the authority of maxims, 
ſpecious or ill explained, would never per- 
vert the operations of fancy; he might pro- 
ceed with impetuous career; and, guided by 
the pleaſing irradiations of feeling, he might 
ſcorn the toil of that minute attention by 
which alone he might gain diſcernment. 
Were there no adverſe currents, ſtrong, but 
of ſilent progreſs; no ſhifting gales to drive 
him out of his courſe, or no clouds to obſcure 
the face of the ſky, he might give full ſcope 
to his ſails, and, obſerving no other direction 
than the beams of ſome bright conſtella- 
tion, he might proceed on a proſperous 
Bb2 
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voyage, and land at length ſafe in port. 


But he has to encounter oppoſing currents, 


to contend with impetuous tempeſts ; his 
guiding ſtar may be obſcured by a cloud, 
and his burniſhed veſſel may be daſhed 
upon rocks, or ſhipwrecked on dangerous 
ſands. 

The man of true taſte muſt not only be 
capable of feeling, but of judging. He muſt 
aſcertain his feelings, he muſt diſtinguiſh 
thoſe that are juſt and natural, from 
thoſe that are ſpurious. He muſt have 
ſteady principles of judgment; and eſta- 
bliſh a rule of belief to which his under- 
ſtanding may for ever appeal, and ſet at 
defiance the effects of fleeting emotion. We 
are not always in the ſame ſtate of mind; 
we are more ſuſceptible at one time than 
another: even the ſame appearance ſhall 
at different moments affect us differently; 
and we ſhall be capable of reliſhing at one 
time, what, in a leſs happy mood, would 
have given us no ſort of pleaſure. Nay, 
our ſenſibility may be, occaſionally, not only 
dull, but ſickly; and we may be apt to find 
pleaſure in thoſe things, which, in them- 
ſelves, are neither wholeſome nor innocent. 
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Add to this, that feelings of reſpect for cele- 
brated characters may be as powerful in 
our minds as thoſe of beauty and harmony ; 
or the authority of a favourite critic may 
ſeduce us into erroneous opinions. Thus 
it is manifeſt, that, truſting to feeling alone, 
our judgments may be capricious, unſteady, 
and inconſiſtent. 

It is in morals as in criticiſm. Our 
judgments, and our conduct, muſt be 
eſtabliſned upon thoſe maxims that may 
have been ſuggeſted by feeling, but which 
muſt derive their force and ſtability from 
reaſon and deep reflection. We muſt have 
certain rules to direct our deportment, in 
thoſe moments of languor and dereliction, 
when the heart feels not the preſent influ- 
ence of compaſſion, tenderneſs, and ſuch 
amiable diſpoſitions as produce excellent con- 
duct. Thoſe celeſtial viſitants do not ſojourn 
continually in the human breaſt. Reaſon, 
therefore, and reflection, ought to preſerve 
ſuch tokens and memorials of their pleaſing 
intercourſe, as ſhall make us, in their ab- 
ſence, a& in full confidence that they are 
congenial with our nature, and will again 
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return. By this due recollection, they will 
be induced to return; and, perhaps, to 
dwell in our breaſts for ever. But, without 
ſuch reſolutions; without acting as if we 
felt compaſſion and humanity, in the hope 
that we ſhall really feel them ; and without 
rendering the ſenſe of duty an eſtabliſhed 
principle of action, we ſhall, in moments of 
feeble coldneſs, be not only feeble, but ſel- 
fiſh ; and not only cold, but inhuman. Our 
reaſon will be of no other ſervice, than to 
aſſiſt or juſtify the perverſe inclination ; and 
a habit of callous inſenſibility may thus be 
contracted. It is needleſs to purſue the 
reſemblance. It might eafily' be ſhewn, 
that in the conduct of life, no leſs than in 
our judgments concerning fine compoſition, 
if we have no determined principles, inde- 
pendent of preſent emotion, our deportment 
will be capricious, unſteady, and inconſiſt- 
ent *. 

In particular, the man of mere ſenſibility, 
who has not eſtabliſned to himſelf, either 
in morals or in criticiſm, any rule of im- 
mutable conduct, and who depends on feel- 


u See the Eſſay on Lear. 
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ing alone for the propriety of his judgments, 
may be miſled by the application of thoſe ge- 
neral rules that dire& the condu of others. 
His boſom is not always equally ſuſceptible of 
fine emotion; yet, under the neceflity of 
acting or of judging, and in a moment of 
dreary dereliction, forſaken for a time by 
thoſe boaſted feelings that are the guides of 
his life, he will be apt to follow the faſhion; 
or, apprehending that he is conducting 
himſelf according to thoſe well-eſtabliſhed 
principles that influence men of worth, he 
will be apt to fall into error. This will be par 
ticularly the caſe, ſhould any maxim be held 
forth as a rule of conduc, proceeding upon 
rational views, and coinciding in general 
with the prepoſſeſſions of ſenſibility ; but 
which, requiring to be attentively ſtudied, 
well underſtood, and admitted with due 
extenſion, may, nevertheleſs, be exprefl- 
ed in ſuch general terms with ſo much 
brevity, and apparently of fuch eaſy com- 
prehenſion, as that it is often adopted 
without due extenſion, without being ſtu- 
died or underſtood, Moreover, the warm- 
eſt advocate ſor the powers of feeling will 
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allow, that they are often attended with 
diſtruſt, heſitation, and ſomething like con- 
ſcious weakneſs. Hence it is, that perſons 
of mere ſenſibility are. ready to avail them- 
ſelves of any thing like a general maxim, 
which falls in with their own inclinations ; 
and having no general maxim which 1s really 
their own, aſcertained and eſtabliſhed by 
their own experience and reflection, they 
will be apt to embrace the dictates of others. 
Thus even an excellent rule, ill underſtood, 
will conſequently be ill applied, and inſtead 
of guiding men aright, will lead them into 
the mazes of error. 

I am inclined to believe, and ſhall now 
endeavour to illuſtrate, that the greateſt 
blemiſhes in Shakeſpeare have proceeded 
from his want of conſummate taſte. Having 
no perfect diſcernment, proceeding from 
rational inveſtigation, of the true cauſe of 
beauty in poetical compoſition, he had never 
eſtabliſhed in his mind any ſyſtem of regu- 
lar proceſs, or any ſtandard of dramatic ex- 


cellence. He felt the powerful effects of 
beauty; he wrote under the influence of 


feeling; but was apt to be miſled by thoſe 
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general maxims, which are often repeated, 
but ill underſtood ; which have a foundation 
in truth, but muſt be followed with cau 
tion. TY 

No maxim has been more frequently 
repeated, and more ſtrongly enforced upon 
poets, than that which requires them to 
follow nature.” The greateſt praiſe they 
expect 1s, that their repreſentations are na- 
tural; and the greateſt cenſure they dread 
is, that their conduct is oppoſite. It is by 
this maxim that the errors of Shakeſpeare 
have been defended; and probably by this 
maxim he was perverted. © Can we ſup- 
« poſe,” it may be ſaid, that the ruin of 
* kings, and the downfall of kingdoms, have 
* been accompliſhed merely by heroes and 
« princes? May not inferior agents, and 
c even the meaneſt of mankind, have con- 
* tributed to ſucha cataſtrophe ? Or can we 
« ſuppoſe, that during the progreſs of great 
* events, none of the real agents have ever 
« ſmiled, or have ever indulged themſelves 
in trifling diſcourſe? Muſt they main- 


« tain, during the whole performance, the 


« moſtuniform gravity of aſpect, and ſolemn 
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« ſtate of demeanour ? Is it not natural, if a 
„grave muſt be dug for a dead body, that 
* the grave-diggers be perſons of the loweſt 
tc rank; and if ſo, that their converſation be 
* ſaited to their condition? Of conſequence, 
* the language of Tragedy will not always 
« maintain the ſame dignity of expreſſion. 
Even kings and queens, moved by ſome 
© violent paſſion, will be inclined to ſpeak 
* like their ſubjects, and utter terms, that, 
* to: very delicate critics, may ſeem ill ſuit- 
* ed to their rank. Solemn ſtateſmen may 
* indulge in trivial garrulity; and grave 
* ſenators may act or ſpeak like the vulgar. 
„Now, is not the poet to follow nature? 
« And if he is to repreſent perſons in the 
s higheſt departments of life, muſt he not 
*« repreſent them in their real appearance? 
* Or muſt they be totally diſguiſed, refined, 
* and exalted, according to the enthuſiaſm 
* of a glowing fancy? At is in this man- 
ner that the mixture of tragic with comic 
ſcenes, and the groſs vulgarity of language 
to which our poct, notwithſtanding his 
amazing powers of expreſſion, too often 
deſcends, are defended ; and, perhaps, as 
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was already mentioned, ſome conſiderations 
of this tort have been the cauſe of his errors. 
Indeed, the facts in this ſuppoſed defence 
are admitted. Perſons of high rank, in the 
execution of great undertakings, may em- 
ploy mercenary and vulgar engines; and 
may adapt their converſation to the mean- 
eſt of their aſſociates. Mighty men may 
be coarſe and offenſive ; grave ſenators may, 
hke ſome of thoſe repreſented by Otway, 
be contemptibly ſenfual ; and even an En- 
glith Princeſs, agrecably to the repreſenta- 
tion of Shakeſpeare, addreſſed by a deformed 
and loathſome lover, may ſpit in his face, 
and call him © hedge-hog.” A Roman ma- 
tron, diſputing with the tribunes of the 
people, who were perſecuting her ſon to 
death, might with propriety enough have 
called them © cats.” A ſenator of Rome, 
in the midſt of much civil diflenſion, 
might have ſaid of himſelf, that he was a 
« humorous patrician, and one that loved 
© a cup of hot wine without a drop of al- 
« laying Tiber;” or in a debate with the 
above-mentioned tribunes, he might tell 
them, that they © racked Rome to make” 
fewel „cheap; or, with perfect conſiſtency 
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of character, and truth of deſcription, while, 
in a deep tragedy, he is delineating the re- 


ſerve of a diſcontented general, he might 


ſay of him, that the tartneſs of his face 
* ſours ripe grapes; that his hum is like a 
battery; and that he fits in his ſtate like 
* a thing made for Alexander.” All theſe 
things may have happened, and as they may 
happen again, they may be termed natural. 
Yet, I conceive that the ſolemn, in drama- 
tical compoſition, ſhould be kept apart from 
the ludicrous; that Shakeſpeare, by con- 
founding them, has incurred merited cen- 
fure ; and that he probably fell into error by 
following the authority of inexplicit, or un- 
l decrees. 

There is a certain conſiſtency or unity of 
paſſion, emotion, and ſentiment, to be ob- 
ſerved in fine writing; not leſs important 
than unity of action, and of much greater 
conſequence than the unities either of time 
or of place. The mind is not only pained 
by feelings diſagreeable in themſelves, but, 
independent of their particular character and 
effect, it is pained by being diſtracted and 
harafſed. Now, this diſcompoſure 1s pro- 
duced, if oppoſite feelings, though in them- 
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ſelves agreeable, are poured in upon us at 
once, or in immediate ſucceſhon. As the 
tendency of theſe diſſonant emotions is to 
deſtroy one another, the mind, during the 
conteſt, is in a ſtate of diſtraction. Nor 
can either of the contending feelings accom- 
pliſh their full effect; for the attention is 
too equally divided between them, or 
transferred ſo rapidly from one object to 
another, that the pleaſure they would 
yield is imperfect. Add to this, that in 
caſes of ſuch diſorder, the finer feeling is 
generally overpowered by the coarſer and 
more tumultuous. A ludicrous character, 
or incident, introduced into a pathetic ſcene, 
will draw the chief attention to itſelf; and 
by ill- timed merriment, baniſh the ſofter 
pleaſures. This ſubject will receive more 
illuſtration, if we attend to the ſucceſs of 
thoſe authors who have underſtood and 
availed themſelves of the foregoing maxim. 
From this proceeds the chief merit of Mil- 
ton's L'Allegro and Il Penſoroſo. Intend- 
ing in his L'Allegro to excite cheerfulneſs, 
he deals ſolely in cheerful objects: intending 
in his Il Penſoroſo to promote a melancho- 
ly mood, he has recourſe to thoſe images 
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only that are connected with ſolitude and 
gloomy ſilence. If you would make us 
weep; with compaſſion, do not ſtrive at 
the ſame inſtant to convulſe us with laugh- 
ter. Or if you mean to exalt your audi- 
ence with ſolemn and ſublime devotion, 
you will not addreſs them with fantaſtic 
levity, nor amuſe them with a merry tune. 
The propriety of adhering to one principal 
object, or in other words, of moving the 
mind by one particular ſet of feelings, has 
been attended to in other imitative arts. 
We find nothing in muſic or painting, ſo 
inconſiſtent as the diſſonant mixture of ſen- 
timents and emotions ſo frequent in Engliſh 
tragedy. The improvers in gardening are 
attentive to the ſame obſervances. They 
tell us, with great juſtice, that in a ſolemn 


ſcene, every thing light and airy ſhould be 


concealed and removed; that where ſubli- 
mity conſtitutes the chief expreſſion, every 
circumſtance ſhould be great or terrific ; 
and, in general, that all ſubordinate inci- 
dents ſhould be ſuited to the reigning cha- 
racter . Even Shakeſpeare himſelf, in 


* See Obſervations on Modern Gardening, Sec. 50, 
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many brilliant paſſages, where he follows 
the guidance of genius alone, or of unpervert- 
ed ſenſibility, and, indeed, in all thoſe de- 
tached paſſages that are uſually mentioned as 
poſſeſſing ſingular excellence, acts in perfect 
conſiſtency with theſe obſervations. Every 
circumſtance in his deſcription of departed 
ſpirits, in © Meaſure for Meaſure,” without 
ſuggeſting noiſome, diſguſting objects, are 
directly calculated to fill the mind with 
delightful awe. 

Now, if conſiſtency of feeling and ſen- 
timent is to be obſerved in fine writing, it 
will affect our imitations of nature. It will 
lead us to bring more fully into view, than 
in the original, thoſe things that carry for- 
ward, or coincide with our purpoſe; and 
to conceal thoſe circumſtances which may 
be of an oppoſite or unſuitable tendency. If 
we would deſcribe a cheerful landſcape, we 
muſt avoid mentioning the gloomy foreſts, 
or deep moraſſes, which may actually exiſt 
in it. In like manner, if we would diſpoſe 
our audience to entertain ſentiments of ve- 
neration for ſome reſpectable perſonage, we 
muſt throw into the ſhade thoſe levities 
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which may have place in the character, but 


which leſſen its dignity. In the fictions of 
the poet it is allowable, not only to veil in- 
firmities, or to ſoften and conceal harſh or 
unbending features, but from the ſtore- 
houſes of fancy and obſervation to make 
ſuch additions, both to the landſcape and to 
the character, as ſhall equally promote our 


pleaſure and our eſteem. 


Does this rule, then, contradi& the great 


maxim of following nature ? Or1s there any 
neceſſity impoſed upon us, of adopting -the 
one and rejecting the other? If ſo, to which 
ſhall we yield the preference ? We are not, 
however, reduced to this difficulty. We 


may both follow nature, not indeed as 


ſervile copyiſts, but as free diſciples ; and 
preſerve at the ſame time conſiſtency of 
feeling and expreſſion. When a judicious 
1mprover covers a bleak heath with enliven- 
ing groves, or removes the drearineſs of a 
noiſome fen, by changing it into a lovely 
lake, interſperſed with iſlands, can we accuſe 
him of departing from nature ? Indeed he 
varies her appearance. but at the ſame time 
improves them, and renders them more 
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agreeable to our conceptions of excellence. 
In like manner, the poet who excludes from 
tragedy mean perſons and vulgar language, 
becauſe they are diſſonant to the general 
tone of his work, neither violates nature, 
nor treſpaſſes againſt the great obligation 
he is under of affording us pleaſure. 

Now, though the ſpirit of this important 
rule has at all times operated on the prac- 
tice of eminent writers, and has even, on 
many occaſions, influenced the daring, but 
delicate fancy of Shakeſpeare ; yet, ſo far as 
I recolleR, the rule itſelf has ſeldom been 
conſidered by the authors or judges of dra 
matic writing in Britain, as of inviolable 
obligation. Thus, the maxim of following 
nature, a maxim moſt important in itſelf, 
and almoſt coeval with fine writing, has 
been received without proper extenſion : for 
it has commonly been conceived, that by 
the term Nature, as uſed by the critics, we 
are to underſtand the real appearances of 
things as they exiſt originally, and unim- 
proved by human art. According to this 
account, a tree with luxuriant branches, 
and that has never been pruned, 1s natural, 

o C 
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Nevertheleſs, we may colle& from the fore- 
going remarks, that this explanation 1s by 
far too limited. The human mind 1s capa- 
ble of diſcerning and conceiving excellence, 
ſuperior to any thing we have ever beheld. 
This excellence, however, does not belong 
to new objects, but to the improved and 
exalted ſtate of thoſe things with which we 
are already acquainted. We cannot ima- 
gine a new race of animated beings, differ- 
ent in every reſpect, except that of anima- 
tion alone, from the living creatures that 
we already know; but we can conceive 
the preſent inhabitants of our planet exalted 
to a degree of perfection far ſuperior to any 
of the human race. This conception of 
excellence, therefore, 1s natural to the hu- 
man mind: the manner in which it 1s 
formed may eaſily be traced ; and thoſe re- 
preſentations of external things, which dit- 
fer from the real appearance, but coincide 
with our notions of improvement, are to 
be held natural. This may receive ſtill 
farther illuſtration. If by nature we are to 
underſtand the original, unimproved ap- 
pearance of things, the wild American 
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ſavage is more according to nature than 
the civilized European. Yet, will any one 
be bold enough to affirm, that a mind highly 
improved and adorned with ſcience, is in a 
ſtate that is unnatural ? Neither ſhall we 
ſay ſo of the tree which is pruned and graft- 
ed, for the purpoſe of bearing fruit; and 
which, left to its original luxuriancy, would 
ſhoot away into uſeleſs foliage. By the 
culture of mind, and by the improvement 
of external objects, that excellence which 
we concelve, is in part attained, and is 
held to be according to nature. We can- 
not, therefore, pronounce of that ſuperior 
excellence which has not yet been attained, 
and which hitherto exiſts only in the high 
anticipations of the human mind *, that it 
is unnatural. Now, the rule of following 
nature having probably been underſtood by 
Shakeſpeare in a ſenſe too limited, has be- 
trayed him into thoſe enormities that have 
incurred ſo much cenſure. Even his diſ- 
play of character has ſometimes been in- 
jured in its effect, by.this undeviating at- 
tachment to real appearance: and though, 


* Cic. de Orat. 
CCc2 
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like Polonius, ſtateſmen and courtiers may, 
on various occaſions, be very wiſe and very 
fooliſn; yet, whatſoever indulgence may be 
ſhewn to the ſtateſmen and courtiers of real 
life, thoſe of the drama muſt be of an uni- 
form and conſiſtent conduct. Indeed, in 
comedy, there is nothing to hinder them 
from appearing as ludicrous as in real life, 
or as the poet pleaſes. 

The other blemiſhes in Shakeſpeare are 
leſs enormous; and proceed chiefly from 
his want of critical and hiſtorical know- 
ledge; or from carelefineſs in correcting 
his works. Had he been well acquainted 
with the poets and critics of antiquity, he 
would probably have been more attentive 
to unity, and ſtudied greater ſimplicity in 
the form of his fables. Not that he would 
have adopted the practice of ancient poets, 
in its fulleſt extent; for this would have 
been too. oppoſite to the public taſte, and 
too inconſiſtent. with his own luxuriant 
fancy. We may alſo add, that ſome de- 
parture from the ſtrict rules of unity enacted 
by ancient critics, and ſome deviation from 
the ſimplicity of Grecian poets, 1s no loſs to 
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the drama. Shakeſpeare, however, by hav- 
ing known them, and by having adhered to 
them in ſome degree, would have been 
leſs irregular and incoherent. In like man- 
ner, by having been better acquainted with 
ancient hiſtory, he would not have repre- 
ſented Alexander the Great as exiſting prior 
to the age of Coriolanus; nor would he 
have repreſented the Roman matrons, in 
the days of Menenius Agrippa, as employing 
themſelves in ſewing cambric ; nor would 
he have mentioned the tribunes of the Ro- 
man people as judges in the courts of juſ- 
tice, or even at great pains to lower the 
price of coals, 

Yet, glaring as theſe faults may appear, 
poets of no ſmall reputation have been ſo 
far ſeduced, by the example of Shakeſpeare 
coinciding with the taſte of the times, that 
they have imitated, or at leaſt not avoided, 
the very groſſeſt of his enormities. Otway 
and Southern are remarkable inſtances. It 
may, therefore, be of ſervice to the improve- 
ment of fine writing, not only to illuſtrate 
the great merits of Shakeſpeare, and to ſhew 
in what manner his delineations of human 
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nature aſſiſt the philoſopher ; but alſo with 
candour, and the deference due to his ſupe- 
rior genius, to point out his defects, and 
endeavour to trace their cauſes. In \this 
inveſtigation, the train of thought, inde- 
pendent of digreſſion or illuſtration, is ac- 
cording to the following arrangement. 

As the. works of imagination conſiſt of 
parts, the pleaſure they yield is the effect 
of thoſe parts united in one deſign. This 
effect may be felt; the relations of inferior 
component parts may be diſcerned; and 
their nature may be known. Taſte is per- 
fect, when ſenſibility, diſcernment, and 
knowledge arc united. Yet, they are not 
indiſpenſably united in the man of poetic 
invention. He muſt poſſeſs ſenſibility ; 
but he may want knowledge and diſcern- 
ment. He will thus be liable to error. 
Guided ſolely by feeling, his judgment will 
be unſteady ; he will, at periods of languor, 
become the ſlave of authority, or be ſeduced 
by unexamined maxims. Shakeſpeare was 
in this ſituation. Endowed with genius, 
he poſſeſſed all the taſte that depended on 
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feeling. But, unimproved by the diſcern- 
ment of the philoſophical, or the know- 
ledge of the learned critic, his ſenſibility 
was expoſed to perverſion. He was miſled 
by the general maxim that required him to 
follow nature.” He obſerved the rule in 
a limited ſenſe, He copied the reality of 
external things; but diſregarded that con- 
ception of excellence which ſeems inherent 
in the human mind. The rule, in its ex- 
tended acceptation, requires that objects 
intended to pleaſe, and intereſt the heart, 
ſhould produce their effe& by correſponding, 
or conſonant feelings. Now, this cannot 
be attained by repreſenting objects as they 
appear. In every intereſting repreſentation, 
features and tints muſt be added to the 
reality; features and tints which it actually 
poſſeſſes, muſt be concealed. The greateſt 
blemiſhes in Shakeſpeare aroſe from his not 
attending to this important rule; and not 
preſerving in his tragedies the proper tone 
of the work. Hence the frequent and un- 
becoming mixture of meanneſs and dignity 
in his expreſſion; of the ſerious and ludi- 
crous in his repreſentation. His other faults 
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are of leſs importance; and are charged to 
his want of ſufficient knowledge, or care in 
correcting. In a word, though his merits 
far ſurpaſs thoſe of every other dramatic 
writer, and may even apologize for his 
faults; yet, ſince the ardour of admiration 
may lead ingenious men to overlook, or 
imitate his imperfections, it may be of ſome 
ſervice, © to point them out, and endeavour 
to trace their cauſes.” | 
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CONCLUSION: 


CONTAINING 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHIEF OBJECTS 
OF CRITICISM IN THE WORKS OF 


SHAKESPEARE. 
— — — 


No poetical writer among the moderns has 
afforded more employment to critics and 
commentators than Shakeſpeare. As he 
wrote while the manners, no leſs than the 
language of his countrymen were very 
different from what they are at preſent; 
and as he is reported to have been very 
careleſs about the fate of his performances 
after they were given to the public, he is 
become in many inſtances obſcure, and al- 


| 
| 
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moſt unintelligible. Hence ſeveral learned 
and diſcerning editors have rendered eſſen- 
tial ſervice to the literature of their country, 
by explaining his obſolete phraſes, by free- 
ing his text from ſpurious paſſages, and by 


_ elucidating his frequent alluſions to obſcure, 


or antiquated cuſtoms/ Labours of this 
ſort are ſo much the more valuable, as 
Shakeſpeare 1s juſtly accounted the great 
poet of human nature. Even to moraliſts 
and philoſophers, his diſplay and illuſtration 
of paſſions and manners, may afford not only 
amuſement but inſtruction. 

The operations of the mind,” as has 
been well obſerved by an anonymous writer, 
in his remarks on ſome of the preceding 


| eflays, are more complex than thoſe 7 
the body: its motions are progreſſive : 1 


« tranſitions abrupt and inſtantaneous : i 
attitudes uncertain and momentary. The 


60 paſſions purſue their courſe with celerity; 


* their direction may be changed, or their 
Y impetuoſity modified bya numberof cauſes 
« which are far from being obvious, and 
« which frequently eſcape our obſervation. 
It would therefore be of great importance 
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« to philoſophical ſcrutiny, if the poſition 
* of the mind, in any given circumſtances, 
could be fixed till it was deliberately ſur- 
« veyed; if the cauſes which alter its feel- 
« ings and operations could be accurately 
«© ſhewn, and their effects aſcertained with 
« preciſion.” To accompliſh theſe ends, the 
dramatic writers, and particularly Shake- 
ſpeare, may be of the greateſt uſe. An at- 
tempt has accordingly been made, in the 
preceding diſcourſes, to employ the light 
which he affords us in illuſtrating ſome cu- 
rious and intereſting views of human nature. 


In Macbeth, miſled by an overgrown and 


gradually perverted paſſion®, - we trace 
the progreſs of that corruption, by which | 


c the virtues of the mind are made to con- 


« tribute to the completion of its depravity.” | 


In Hamlet we have a ſtriking repreſentation 
of the pain, of the dejection, and contention 
of ſpirit, produced in a perſon, not only of ex- 
quiſite, but of moral, and correct ſenſibility, 
by the conviction of extreme enormity of 


* Theſe words are extracted from a letter from Mr. 


Burke to the author, on the ſubjeAs of the preceding 
Eflays, 
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conduct in thoſe whom he loves, or wiſhes 
to love and eſteem. We obſerve in Jac- 


ques, how 
Goodneſs wounds itſelf, 
And ſweet affection proves the ſpring of woe. 


We ſee in Imogen, that perſons of real mild- 
neſs and gentleneſs of diſpoſition, fearing or 
ſuffering evil, by the ingratitude or incon- 
ſtancy of thoſe on whoſe affections they had 
reaſon to depend, are more ſolicitous than 
jealous; expreſs regret rather than reſent- 
ment; and are more apt to be overwhelmed 
with ſorrow than inflamed with revenge. 
In contemplating the character of Richard 
the Third, we ſee, and are enabled to explain 
the effect produced upon the mind by the 
diſplay of great intellectual ability, employ- 
ed for inhuman and perfidious purpoſes. We 
are led, on the other hand, by an obvious 
connection, to obſerve, in the character of 
Falſtaff, the effect produced on the mind by 
the diſplay of conſiderable ability, directed 
by ſenſual appetites and mean defires. King 
Lear illuſtrates, that mere ſenſibility, unin- 
fluenced by a ſenſe of propriety, leads men 
to an extravagant expreſſion both of ſocial 
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and unſocial feelings; renders them capri- 
ciouſly inconſtant in their affections; vari- 
able, and of courſe irreſolute in their con- 
duct. In Timon of Athens, we have an 
excellent illuſtration of ſelf-deceit, diſplayed 
in the conſequences of that inconſiderate 
profuſion which afſumes the appearance of 
liberality ; and is ſuppoſed, even by the in- 
conſiderate perſon himſelf, to proceed from 
a generous principle ; but which, in reality, 
has its chief origin in the love of diſtinction. 
But while Shakeſpeare furniſhes excellent 
illuſtrations of many paſſions and affections, 
and of many ſingular combinations of paſ- 
ſion, affection, and ability, in various cha- 
racters, we perceive, in the juſtneſs of his 
imitation, the felicity of his invention. 
While he © holds up a mirror, in which we 
recognize the features and complexions of 
many powers and principles in the human 
mind, we muſt admire that fine poliſh by 
which they are received, and reflected. He 
may be irregular in the ſtructure of his 
fable, incorrect in his geographical or hiſ- 
torical knowledge, and too cloſe an imita- 
tor of nature in his mixture of ſerious and 
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ludicrous incidents; for theſe are his prin- 
cipal errors: but in the faithful diſplay of 
character, he has not hitherto been ſurpaſſed. 
Nor can the careleſſneſs imputed to him in 
ſome other reſpects, be charged upon him, 
without: injuſtice, in his portraits of human 
life. - 

The true method of eſtimating his merit 
in this particular, 1s by ſuch an examination 
as in the preceding diſcourſes has been ſug- 
geſted, and in ſome meaſure attempted. 
General remarks are often vague; and, to 
perſons of diſcernment, afford ſmall ſatiſ- 


faction. But if we conſider the ſentiments 


and actions, attributed by the poet to his 
various characters, as ſo many facts; if we 
obſerve their agreement or diſagreement, 
their aim, or their origin; and if we claſs 
them according to their common qualities, 
or connect them by their original principles, 
we ſhall aſcertain, with ſome accuracy, the 
truth of the repreſentation. For, without 
having our judgments founded in this man- 
ner, they are liable to change, error, and 
inconſiſtency. Thus the moraliſt becomes 


a critic ; and the two ſciences of ethics and 
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criticiſm appear to be intimately and very 
naturally connected. In truth, no one who 
is unacquainted with the human mind, or 
entertains improper notions of human con- 
duct, can diſcern excellence in the higher 
ſpecies of poetical compoſition. 

It may be ſaid however, in a ſuperficial or 
careleſs manner, that in matters of this 
kind, laborious diſquiſition 1s unneceſlary : 
and that we can perceive or feel at once, 
whether delineations of character be well 
or ill executed. Perſons, indeed, of ſuch 
catholic and intuitive taſte, require no eru- 
dition. Conſcious of their high illumina- 
tion, they will ſcorn reſearch, and reject 
enquiry. Yet many of thoſe who find 
amuſement in fine writing, cannot boaſt of 
ſuch exquiſite and peculiar endowments. 
As they need ſome inſtruction before they 
can determine concerning the merit of thoſe 
delineations that imitate external objects ; 
ſo they need no inconſiderable inſtruction 
before they will truſt to their own impreſ- 
ſions concerning the diſplay of the human 
mind. Now, it criticiſm be uſeful in form- 
ing, or in rectifying our taſte for what is 
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excellent in language, imagery, and arrange- 
ment of parts, it 1s ſurely no leſs uſeful in 
regulating our judgment concerning the 
imitation of human powers and propenſities. 
Or is it an eaſier matter to determine whe- 
ther an affection of the mind be called forth 
on a fit occaſion, expreſſed with no unſuit- 
able ardor, and combined with proper ad- 
juncts; than to judge concerning the apt- 
neſs of a compariſon, or the ſymmetry of a 
ſentence ? Yet, in the preſent*ſtate of lite- 


rary improvement, none, without being 


conſcious of having cultivated their pow- 


ers of taſte, will decide with aſſurance 


concerning the beauties either of imagery 


or of language: and none, whoſe range of 


obſervation has been extenſive, will pro- 
nounce the knowledge of human nature, 
of the paſſions and feelings of the heart, 
a matter of much eaſier attainment. If 
the diſplay of character require the high- 
eſt exertion of poetical talents, that ſpecies 
of criticiſm which leads us to judge con- 
cerning the poet's conduct in ſo arduous 
an enterprize, is not inferior, or unimpor- 
tant. 
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Add to this, that the differences of opi- 
nion concerning ſome of Shakeſpeare's moſt 
diſtinguiſhed characters, which the author 
of theſe imperfect eſſays has had occaſion 
to remark, ſince they were firſt offered to 
an indulgent public, are ſufficient to ſatisfy 
him, that ſuch diſquiſitions may not only 
be amuſing, but have a direct tendency to 
eſtabliſh, on a ſolid foundation, the prin- 
ciples of ſound criticiſm. Any thing fur- 
ther on this ſubject would be ſuperfluous. 
Thoſe who have a true reliſh for genuine 
and agreeable imitations of human nature, 
and whoſe judgments are not miſled by pre- 
judice, even though they ſhould receive im- 
mediate enjoyment from the delineations 
they contemplate, and be inſtantaneouſly 
inclined to pronounce them juſt ; will re- 
ceive additional ſatisfaction, if, by the diſ- 
paſſionate award of reaſon, their feelings are 
juſtified, and their prepoſſeſſions confirmed. 


THE END. 
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